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PREFACE 

This Memoir was undertaken at the desire of the 
late Lady Hohhouse, uid since her death in May last 
has heen continued in accordance with what were 
helieved to be her wishes, namely, to give in brief 
compass a permanent record of her husband's work, 
and of his thoughts on many questions of public 
intOTest to which he had g^ven close attention. The 
Editors have received great assistance from many of 
Lord Hobhouse's friends, who have allowed them the 
use of private letters, and in some cases contributed 
impressions and appreciations of Lord Hobhouse's work. 
Most of these obligations are acknowledged in the 
text, but they wish to record here their very special 
debt to Sir Dennis Fit^>atrick, who has most generously 
put at their disposal his intimate knowledge and ex- 
perience of Lord Hobhouse's life and work in India. 
It is due chiefly to him that the Editors have been 
able to give so fiUl a picture of this part of Lord 
Hobhouse's career. They have also to thank I^y 
Jenkyns for the use of letters written l^ Lord Hob- 
house to his nephew Sir Henry Jenkyns ; Mr, Gomme 
for supplying materials for the description of Lord 
Hobhouse's work on the London County Council ; 
and the Bight Hon. Henry Hohhouse, M.P., for many 
valuable suggestions at every stage of the work. 
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CHAPTER I 

EABLT LIFE AND CABEEB AT THE BAB 

■Abthub Hobhouse was bom at Hadspen House, in 
the county of Somerset, November 10, 1819. His 
&tber, Henry Hobhoose, by birth a Somerset squire, 
was an active and distinguished civil servant in his day. 
He was Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the 
Home Department from 1817 to 1827, Keeper of the 
State Papers from that date to his death in 1864, and 
a Privy Cooncillor from 1828. But besides being an 
active servant of the State, Henry Hobhouse held a 
high conception of his duties as a landowner. He was 
of the type which for many generations has made the 
government of England by the ' country gentlemen ' 
possible. Always active in local affairs, and for ten 
years Chairman of the Somerset Quarter Sessions, he 
had in more than ordinary d^ree the habit of looking 
at things from the public point of view, and interest- 
ing himself in details of administration, dull as they 
might be in themselves, purely because they in- 
timately affected the wel&re and happiness of a 
country-fflde. The conception of a country squire's 
life and its duties which he bequeathed to his children 
is drawn in a letter by Arthur Hobhoose, written 
twenty years after his father's death, to one of his 
nephews : — 
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2 UEMOnt OF LOBD EOBHOUSE 

Yon are not likely to take a faim in hand, bat will 
probably ooutinne to let the whole at your great-grandiather, 
grandfather, and father did before yon. Then tiie manage- 
ment of yonr property consists of ac^ usting the few questions 
which arise with the tenants, attending to repairs of 
buildings, and sometimes to snch things as laboorers' cottages 
and perhaps allotment grounds : all matters of interest and 
importance on which the difference between a well and aji 
ill-managed estate tarns ; but all of which put together 
would hardly find ci(<iii^ ivipC more than two or three weeks' 
occupation in the year. 

Then there are the various local functions which a country 
gentleman may perform. He may be a Poor Law guardian 
and attend their meetings once a week ; a magistiate with 
meetings at Petty Sessions once a month, and at Qaarter 
Sessions four times a year ; a manager of Lunatic Asylums 
and similar institutions; a trostee of public endowments, 
and so forth. I have long thought that there is no more 
noble or osefol life than one spent in honest and zealous 
devotion to these things. The men who will do it are vety 
rare, for to do it well requires a great deal of close attention 
to minute details, and much patience, good sense, tact and 
temper besides, while the work brings in no money, and no 
reputation beyond the society affected by it But such men 
are the very cement of the society in which they live, and 
they find their reward in seeing thiags go right instead of 
wrong, in their own self-respect, and in the respect of those 
about them. My &theT was one of such men, and he ocou* 
pied a position in the county quite oat of proportion to his 
insignificant property. Yonr father was rising into a similar 
position, and would probably have attained it hod he lived 
a few years longer. 

This conception <^ public service independent of 
a personal career forms the background of Arthur 
Kobhouse'e own life. But the special duties of a land- 
owner were not his. He was the ninth and youngest 
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child of hiB &ther. Of his three elder brothers, Henry 
succeeded to the estate, Edmund took orders and 
became Bishop of Nelson in New Zealand, and after- 
wards Assistant Bishop of Lichfield, and Reginald was 
for fifty years rector of a Cornish parish, and. for 
fifteen years Archdeacon of Bodmin. Arthur's abilities 
showed themselves at an early age. It was a legend 
in the &mily — which if not wholly true was at least 
useful for damping the self-satisfaction of other pre- 
cocious members — that he could read when he was 
two, learnt Latin when he was four, and went to 
school when he was six. The two earlier statements, 
if correct, should perhaps be quoted rather to the 
discredit of the educational methods of the age than 
for any other purpose. The third statement is con- 
firmed by a letter, written to Sir Thomas Farrer sixty 
years aftw the event, in which Arthur Hobhouse 
speaks of the death of a Mr. Ourrey who was ' nearly 
my oldest fiiend; for our intimacy b^;an when he 
was seven years old and I but six, under very adverse 
circumstances ; two young children at the bottom of 
a large and rather rough schooL' Such was education 
in the twenties. A clever, perhaps too forward child of 
rax, taken out of the comfort and safety of home and 
pitched neck and crop into a large and rather rough 
school to sink or swim as best he could. However, 
Arthur Hobhouse was of those who swam. At the 
age of eleven he went on to Eton, where he spent 
seven years under Keate and Hawtrey. Thence (after 
distinguishiiig himself in the Newcastle Scholarship 
examination) he went up to Balliol in > 1887. Here, like 
so many other men, he formed some of the friendships 
which persisted through his whole life and deeply 
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4 MEMOIB OF LORD HOBHOUSE 

affected it. Stafford Northcote, Thomas Henry Fairer, 
William Bogera, and Jowett were among his most 
intimate friends, and in each case the relation was life- 
Jong. The fiiture Master of Balliol was not in those 
days above the freaks of an undergraduate, nor did 
he always care in later days to he reminded of his 
doings. Balliol men recount a oonversation at a hreak- 
faat in the Collie in later years, when Lord Hobhouse 
in a vein of reminiscence asked, ' Do you remember, 
Jowett, when you and I stole the scholars' surplices out 
of the ante-chapel ? ' ' No, no ; don't remember it at 
aU, think you must be mistaken,' was the Master's 
emharrassed reply. But it was perhaps repudiation 
rather than denial. 

In November, 1840, Hobhouse took his degree, having 
among his companions in the first class in classics the 
late Lord Lmgen. In the following June he was 
entered at Lincohi's Inn, and in 1845 he was called to 
the Bar. A journey to Ireland that occurred in the 
interval is vroriii mentioning for the sake of the 
impression he formed of Father Mathew. This is 
expressed in a letter which he wrote forty-eight years 
afterwards to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, on the 
occasion of the Father Mathew Centenary : — 

Privy Council Office, Nov. 10, 1889. 
Mx LoBD, — In the year 1841, when I had jost graduated 
at Oxford, I walked over some parts of Ireland, and was 
hospitably received by Father Mathew in Ck)rk. I then saw 
his administration of pledges, and heard hia kindly sensible 
addresses to the recipients, and I have never lost the im- 
pression which I then received of the grand simplicity and 
unselfishness of the man, and his perfect willingness to spend 
and be spent in unceasing labour for the good of his fellow 
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men. I beUeve he exhausted his means and hia life for 
them ; and though it happened then, as ever, that the flist 
enthosiasm of the people oonld not be sostained, I believe 
that he permanently inculcated in many the habits of 
restraint and sobriety. I am glad that yon are about to do 
him honour, and I wish that my means vere as abundant a« 
my goodwill to help you. As it ia, I send a modest dona- 
tion, not that it can make any effectual addition to your 
funds, but more by way of expressing my sjnnpathy with 
yonr undertaking, and my reverence ibr £Vither Alathew. 
I am, my Lord, your obedient servant, 

HoBHODSS. 

"Wliilst a student Arthur Hobhouse took part in 
a very different kind of work, which laid the founda- 
tions of his future views on many social questions. 
William Rogers, who was afterwards to- make hinoself 
a name as * Haog Theology Bogers ' in the educational 
world, hod become incumbent of one of the poorest 
parishes in the centre of Londtm, and was throwing 
himself into the work of the place witii his whole 
heart. Arthur Hobbouse gave him all the help he 
could, axid many years afterwards, in a speech to the 
Charity Organization Bociety, he sunmied up the results 
of the experience thus gained : — 

They were both young and had a great deal to learn, 
and amongst the things they learned were these : how easy 
it was to demoralize people by injudicious gifts, how use- 
less it was to attempt to raise chronic poverty by the metre 
administration of doles, and how impossible it was to know 
what any one was getting unless Hhen was much concert 
and combination between the various donors of good things. 
Well, it resulted, after many struggles and stumbles, tlut 
he laid down for himself these rules. First, never to give 
without inquiry — he ought to qualify that by saying that 
the rules were general rules, for is such a thing as this it 
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was impossible to have a nniversa] role, bat as general roles 
thej were these — never to give without inquiry ; secondly, 
only to give when there was hope of tiding over some 
temporary pressure, and setting the recipient on his legs 
again — unless he made np his mind to treat the recipient as 
a pensioner on him for life ; and, thirdly, to leave the chronic 
and the helpless oases to the Poor Law. These rules he 
found of some comfort and aid to him for the guidance of 
his own individual action, though it was an extremely 
imperfact guidance. 

His life at this time is described in letters to hia 
father. 

March 13, 1848. Beading law seems to me to be like 
swimming by one's self in the sea, where after labouring 
much one does not seem to have advanced at all, owing to 
the vast extent before one and the want of all objects for 
comparison. 

I am now established here in Kew Square with two other 
pupils, one of whom is Tom Farrer, whom you know. 

A month or two later he is exercised on the question 
of becoming a marshal 

June 8, 1813. On receipt of your letter I oonferred with 
Lonsdale who has been Patteaon's marshal of late, with 
Farrer who was Erahine's, and with John Coleridge who 
is his father's. I find that they all undertook the office 
before they had been with a pleader, and that Coleridge 
went a circuit or two even before he took his degree at 
Oxford. They all agree in saying that the marshal's work 
is of 80 trifling a nature that a few minutes' application 
would make any man master of his business. In &ot 
ignorance seems to be as necessary a qualification for the 
civil side as yon think impudence is for the criminal side. 
You don't seem to doubt my impudence ; and I will answer 
for my having ignorance enough for anything. Under 
these circumstances, having ascertained that Patteson was 
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not averse to having a marahal who knew nothing, I have 
accepted his offer. I presimie this will be agreeable to yotu 
wishes, having gathered from your letter that your only 
reason for wishing tiie offer to be rejected was fear of my 
incapacity. And this I hope has been removed by what 
I have said. I believe the oircoit does not begin till the 
tenth of next month. It appears to me (since they say that 
a Chancery barrister ooght to know something of the piaotice 
of Common Law coorts) that I may get some insight into 
the said.practioe daring my marahalahip, imd thoa be ezcnsed 
going oircnit after my oalL "Wherein are two plain advan- 
tages : one that I travel at the public expense instead of my 
own or rather yoors, the other that I do not now put myself 
out of the way of getting bnainesa in my own peculiar line, 
which if I went oiromt after my call I should da 

I shall be very happy to convey Catherine to Southton 
or do anything else that may be thought requisite. But 
tell Eliza that if she wishes for an avant-c<mrner to Yentnor 
to prepare lodgings, &o., she could not piok out a worse 
person in the whole world than myself. Besides my natural 
incapacity for judging of situations, soils, airs, &o., I have 
been blessed with far too good health to have any idea 
o£ the kind or degree of the comforts requisite for an 
invalid. 

.Tune 15, 1843. Arthur Shadwell and I were not bumped 
at all, seeing that bumping is not incident to a breast race. 
Neither were we beaten, for though we did not come in first 
yet we won HiQ reaX fruits of victory by not coming in last 
For you must know titsA in our four-oar races the first boat 
wins honour and glory but the last hoai pays for the punch. 
So that &e real struggle is not who shall come in first, 
but who shall avoid coming in last. And this we did avoid. 
After all I can't think how you heard of it, for I am sure 
I never told you, and being a perfectly private affair it 
could hardly have appeared in the papers, except Bell's Life 
and you are not in the habit of reading that. I find rowing 
suit my knee admirably. It is not so fitting for my 
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Bedentaiy occupations as it inTolves a loss of epidennis. 
I am glad to see a brilliant day and to feel a warm one, but 
the wind appears to be up stream, L e. in the east I hope 
I may soon have to take Cat to the Isle of Wight. 

In October of 1843 he went to Oxford to take his 
M.A. d^pree. From Hadspen he had to drire to 
Castle Caiy, whence he seems to have gone by ooach 
to Bath. 

I found when I got to Caiy that you were quite right 
about the time of the Swiftsure, which was SJSO and not 9 
as I had been informed. I was forced to employ my spare 
time in lionizing Caty, which is a place not perfectly new 
to me, a3id therefore after having counted all the shawls in 
Mrs. Close's window I began to find it rather dull. I was 
the only outside and Mr. Wake the only inside. The ooaoh- 
num enlivened my dullness by giving me an extremely 
minute account of the last hours of his wife (who appears to 
have died a short time since), and of the manner in which 
he and his child exhibited their feelings on that sad 
occasion. He also took an opportumty of re-narrating the 
same to another passenger who got up at Frestleigh, but as 
the said passenger had taken an early opportunity of getting 
very drunk that morning, he did not evince much empathy. 
For this, however, the coachman did not much care, but 
seemed satisfied with repeating his tale of d<miestio affiio- 

tion. The drunken gentleman tamed out to be Mr. of 

Cannard's O^rave Inn. He embraced me tenderly at parting, 
and pressed divers preparations of alcohol (all of which he 
reoommended)ou my acceptance; but I repulsed his embraces 
and declined his ^iritaous liquors, and so we landed him 
at his inn quite safe except sundry contusions produced by 
a heavy fall which he met with owing (as he asserted) te 
' the wheels going round with him.' I aJso found poacher 
Phinn, whom you most know by his appearance at sessions. 
I spoke to Mr. John regarding ihe delay of your parcel, and 
he says that he has known many instances of delay happening 
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at Paddington, bat none of its happening at Bath, and 
therefore he things that the farolt was not at Bath on this 
occasion. He said farther that if there was any parcel of 
great moment (here he darkly hinted at fish) it should be 
sent to Faddington with some trastworthy person who 
shoald himsalf see it pat into the train. My mother will 
be glad to hear that I received a high character of Hr. Fisher 
both from poacher Fhinn and Mr. John, and that to Mr. J.'s 
certain knowledge Messrs. T^dway, Jarrett, Enatchbnll, and 
Colonel Jolliffe all deal with that tradesman. We got to 
Oxford very sf^e, and I prooored dinner and bed at the 
Master's ^. Both he and all his household down to Trim are 
very flooiishing. 

One small oircamstanoe rather trenches on his happiness, 
which was that a certain writ commanding some one to 
attach the person of Richard Jenkyns wheresoever he might 
be foond had just issned from that abominable conrt the high 
ooart of Chancery. I fotmd him immersed in his answer, 
and had a long conversation with him on the sabjeot, which 
ended by his resolving to do as yon originally sog^ested, viz., 
to sabmit to the Conrt and reserve his opposition till a scheme 
is laid before the Master. I duly took my MA. gown 
yesterday morning, in company with many others. The 
Master lent me £20, saying that that woald cover aU 
expenses, but the University and the College between them 
managed to ran the bill np to £21 IBs. 

A journey by the same coach thirteen months later 
is described in another letter. 

I had a very cold jooxney : the first part very pretfy 
owing to the desperate attempts of the san to break throng 
the mists. Bat when we got to the top of Mendip, we 
saddenly experienced a feeling as thon^ one of Dr. 
PriesniWs wet sheets had been thrown aroaud os, withoat 
the saperincombent blankets. "We foond oarselves in 

> Dr. JtakroM, lUctar of Balllol I819-I8U. 
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a thick cold wet fog with a mouldy-looking rime hanging 
from oar hats, eyelashes, and whiakeis, and any other hirsate 
sur&ce to which it could attach itsel£ This lasted all the 
way to Bath, by which time a considerable quantity of the 
oalorio with which we started had escaped. I think we 
reached Foddington without any veiy BtLning adventures. 
I should mention, thoogh, that a little way beyond Ajuford 
we took Qp the daughter of the coachman, who immediately 
seized the opportunity of giving me a few additional 
memoirs of his late lamented wife, by way of reviver and 
supplement to the much fuller account with which he 
&ToaTed me the last time I travelled with him. Ite&lly the 
knowledge I shall possess of her will almost entitle me to be 
her biographer. 

In August, 1S46, he made a tour to the North, and 
wrote ; — 

I am afraid that not many ptarmigans will fall to my 
gon, seeing that I propose going to Scotland without any 
suoh implement. I am not at any time a very keen sports- 
man, and when in new country I am always much more 
eager to acquaint myself with its features, physical and 
moral, than to destroy its wild animals. 

From Ambleside he writea, August 12, 1845 : — 
I got away according to my purpose on Monday evening, 
and arrived here at 11.30 on Tuesday morning. Bail as 
far as Lancaster; from thence Her M^estys mail, which 
did itself great credit by galloping down these hills. The 
weather has as yet been not very &voarable, being dull 
with occasional showeis; and the hUla ore not too fond 
of showing their tops; however, there is li^t enough to 
show one the extreme beauty of the conntiy, which though 
not new to me is as charming as it was at first, and the 
air most invigoiating, especially after escaping from a stew 
pan. The Farrers have got a sort of lodging-house just 
outside the town of Ambleside ; which is pretty much the 
same sort of thing as all lodging-houses in all watering- 
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places, very whitewaahy and very pablio. I leam from 
the latest iDfoTmation that the name of the house is 
Fisherbeck Cottage. The only ' beck ' we have discovered 
belonging to the said cottage is a little runnel, about half 
a ibot wide and three indies deep, which ripples down 
by the side of the garden. "We have not yet fiished in it, 
but it hardly seems calculated to afford mivJi employment 
for fishers. There are two steamers set up on Windermere, 
plying regularly between Ambleside and Newby Bridge, 
whioh afford much scandal to devoted admirers of the 
picturesque. Nevertheless I propose going by one of them 
to Bowness, where Edmund tells me I may expecb to find 
G-eoi^ Blisset But to my Londinensian and matter-of- 
&ot eyes, a steamer or two is no dissight. The dominion 
of mind over matter is, to say the least, as pleasing to my 
taste as a beautiful wilderness. They are TimlriTig a railway 
from Lancaster to Eendal, and talk of carrying it on to 
Ambleside ; at which Wordsworth is veiy savage, and has 
written a letter to the Morning Post, and divers sonnets 
deprecatory of suoh prooeedings. He complains that the 
quiet of the Lakes will be destroyed l^ the great concourse 
of visitors, whom he avers to be unable to understand 
the beautf of scenery. One is sorry to see the old man 
indulging in so selfish a piece of sentimentality. 

In describing a visit of ooe of his brothers to Dr. 
Cull in 1847, he writes :— 

Dr. Cull appears to be the author of an article which 
appeared in the Penng Cyclopaedia, headed ' Stammer.' This 
EDticle, embodied in tiie form of a pamphlet, he distributes to 
his pupils, whose first task appears to be to master Dr. Cull's 
views of the method of elocution. What with the larynx 
and the phaiynx, and the bronchia, and certain valves and 
cavities of various sorts, sizes, positions, and denominations, 
the prooess of speech seems to be nearly as difiicnlt as that 
of nnderstKading Dr. Call's book. I dare say his views are 
all very right, but the only one of them olear to me at present 
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is that he aCBnos that to be tme of all speech which I only 
supposed to be tme of the greater portion of speech, viz. 
that it is great waste of breath. 

In August, 1847, he became engaged to Miss Farrer, 
sister of his old college firiend, and daughter of the 
well-known solicitor, Mr. Thomas Farrer. Two letters 
of this year are interesting as evidences of the pre- 
vailing E^irit. The first is to his father, and refers to 
the fears of a French invasion. 

... I am one of those benighted persona who tiiiak that 
we have no security for a month's peace, and that if we go to 
war our fieiy and bitterly hostile neighbours will certainly 
attempt an iuvaaion, and may possibly succeed in eflTecting 
a landing. Such fears are much laughed at, but aa the open 
expression of them seems to induce men to take precautions, 
I for one do not shrink from the ridicule thereby excited. 
But there ia another way of increasing the general security 
on which, as you yourself adopted it in your early youth, 
I shonld much like to have your opinion. . . . People say 
The French toill never get back again; but however that may 
be, I have no fancy during the time they are here to see our 
houses burnt and ourselves maltreated and our women 
ravished. And the French «ca not &iaons for inflicting 
anything short of the full measure of the calamities of war 
upon any people they may happen to conquer. Kor are they 
likely to make any exception from their general rule in 
favour of the perfidious English. Moved by these consider- 
ations, I have been strongly induced to lend my assistance 
to a body of riflemen now in the course of formation amongst 
professional men ; and yesterday I made some enquiries 
about it. I find that I can afford the requisite time ; and 
I was assured that the immediate outlay (for a plain uniform, 
rifle, and bayonet) would not be above £10, and the annual 
expense only £3. I think, therefore, that I can afford tiie 
requisite money. But I should not like finally to determine 
ou joining without asking your advice, if you will be good 
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enoogli to give it me. The way in which the matter strikes 
me ia this. — 

1. That the best way of preventing im invasion is to show 
that the fighting men of the oonntry are in arms and pre- 
pared in sach a way as to leave a small chance of suooess to 
the invader. 

2. That if such a proceeding will not op«»te as a pre- 
ventive, it affords the best chance of a core. 

5. That it is impossible to tell what effect the snooeBs of 
the Parisian mob may have vtpoa Ireland and the Chartists 
and other malcontents in oar own country, and nothing will 
strengthen the hands of Government so much as the existence 
of efficient oorps of gentlemen sooh as the one to which 
I propose to belong. 

4. That in case of any hostile force being in oar oonntty, 
it is better to meet them in the field than to suffer them to 
attack Its in onr homes, and that it is impossible for persons 
wholly undisciplined to contend in the field with regular 
troops. 

6. That my inability to keep a horse renders it necessary 
that I should belong to some infantry corps, and that the 
nature of the country throng which the enemy would have 
to march points out the rifie as the most e£Bcient weapon 
with which to oppose them. But this is a minor oonsidera^ 
tion. It seems rather laughable to turn from a drawer of 
lolls to a drawer of triggers, and I dare say one would make 
a very bad soldier, but still one might do something, and 
after all my principal reason is that which I put first, vis. 
that a display of resolution vmaHj prevents an attack. 

The second letter is to Miss Farrer, written on the 
eve of the great Chartist demonstration, when he was 
sworn in as a special constable. 

11 New Square, April 9, 18^ 
I obeyed yonr ii^'unctions to visit Mrs. Farrer to-day, and 
fbtmd her well both in body and spirit. She declares herself 
quite at ease regarding the events of to>monow ; thou^ she 
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Bays it would be otherwise if she had two nangh^ girls to 
take care of. She has ordered the two rusty locks to be (if 
possible) taken off the two rosty gons that are in the 
honse ; and has told Archer that she will not have either l^e 
kitchen cleaver or the poker given to anybody who may 
demand arms. I am sadly afraid that if it oomea to a pinch, 
this order will hardly admit of being obeyed ; like the order 
to take the wasp out of tiie room. William has been ex- 
citing his eloquence this afternoon to tiy and peisnade Archer 
to become a special constable ; but all in vain. He declared 
that he was no rebel, that he was satisfied with his present 
oonditioa, indifferent to the qnestion of universal sof&age, 
and but slightly interested in the other five points of the 
charter, that he would secrete the cleaver amongst his shirts, 
put the poker np his back, and do anything else in obedience 
to Missus, bat — he had a wife, and did not like to be liable 
to be called away to a distance from her. A widely different 
spirit was manifested 1^ Thomas. He avowed himself 
ready and willmg to do whatever and to stay wherever 
Missus thou^t best, and I believe that, knowing that his 
forte consists in casting down brittle articles from high 
places, he has taken the whole of our china, breakfest set as 
well as dinner, to the upper story, with the resolution of 
fljuili'Tig it down upon the very first ruffian who may attempt 
the door. 

I have seen C. to-day, who both looked and reported her- 
self well. Mrs. Farrer wished her to spend to-morrow in 
(Gloucester Terrace, offering to send the carriage at any time 
of the day when it was not likely to be upset and tamed 
into a barricade. This offer, however, has been refused ; 
especially as Primrose Hill is one of the places of rendezvous, 
and therefore Qloucestw Terrace is a post of greater danger 
than Devonshire Street. It does not much matter where 
any person is ; I shall be vety much surprised if the whole 
affair does not pass off in perfect peace and quietness. I will 
send yoa a line to-morrow if I can ; but hardly expect it, as 
I shall be on duty in Tra&Jgar Square. 
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Monday evening. 
I have joat time to add a line to say that the whole 
hnsiness is over. The Chartiata have been thoroughly beaten 
without a blow strack, and gave up their procession qnietly. 
The only danger now is &om bands of maraadera, but the 
shop-keepers are now pretty well prepared for them. 

They were married on August 16 of this year, and 
took a house in Devonshire Street. He was by this time 
acquiring some practice, as the following letter from 
a l^;al friend shows : — 

To THE Bt. Eon. Hbnby HoBHotrss. 

Nov. 14, 1848. 

Mt dsab Sib, — I think it may be a gratiiying piece of 
intelligence to yon to hear, that being in the Chanoellor's 
Court to-day, I hod the pleasure of listening for the first 
time to Arthur, who was speaking against a demurrer, 
which had been put in to a bill drawn by him, in a oaose 
(Law V. some Copper Coy. I beHeve). The demurrer had 
been over-ruled in Y. C Bruce's Court, and hod been ctmried 
by appeal before Lord Cottenham. I can trvly say that 
I never heard any one — even the most practised counsel — 
address the Court, or handle the snhject, in a more effective 
or masterly manner. I was standing at a little distance 
from the counsel seats at the time, and was asked by two 
or three very client-Hke looking individuals, who the 
Jnnior was who was so ably addreedng the Court. "When 
I mentioned Arthur's name, one asked if he were ' Mr. 
Baundell Palmer's Hobhonse ' ; and another, ' if he were not 
the son of the £t. Honble. Henry Hobhonse.' 

Hia success in arresting the attention of the Court (which 
he did in the most marked manner) was all the greater as 
the subject might have been supposed to have been exhausted 
by the two Q. Cs (Bnssell and Bolt) who had just gone 
before him on the same sida One of the best ptwfii of his 
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eloqnenod in ihat it worked me op to such a pitoh of 
eutiiasiasm at the moment, that I resolved to write yon an 
aocoaut of the impression produced on me — ^whioh is simply 
this, that of all the men I have met, vAthotU exception, 
Arfchor seems to me to possess, in the greatest degree, the 
necessary qnalifioationa for snocess in the Court of Chancery. 

His l^al work during the next ten yeaxs was 
varied by several vacation touis abroad. Li 1851 he 
visited France, and in 1862 Switzerland, for the first 
time. 

Anne(7, Sepf. 12. 1852. 

Mt deab FiLTHXB, — I hope you won't be mined by the 
postage of this, but all our thin paper is oat, and I am told 
that the thick costs no more ; at any rate it is alll have. 
When last I wrote, or ratiher when Mary wrote, we were 
at Chamonix purposing to make a circuit of Mont Blana 
The weather, however, has again interfered and totally 
defeated us. Hannibal himself conld hardly have crossed 
the Alps under sadi disadvantages ; and Hannibal bad no 
wife with him, possessed a good digestion, and didn't care 
for fleas. For the first two days of our journey we had 
a continuance of our flne weather, and this just snfficed to 
take ns over ^e duller part of the route across the Great 
St. Bernard to Aosta, where we arrived on Saturday evening. 
We only stayed to lunoh at the Hospice, and afber an hour's 
stay we were glad to get away, it was so cold, notwith- 
standing it was midday and the son shining brilliantly. 
The monk who attended us said it was one of the warm«rt 
days of this summer; and he informed ub that few of them 
could stand the climate more tba ten years, and even then 
many left witii pulmonary complaints. The Yalaisans talk of 
carrying a oarria^ road over the pass by a somewhat different 
route, in which case the occupation of the Hospice, at least 
in its present position, will be gone. But to this enterprise 
the Fiedmontese must be parties ; for their territory reaches 
to near the top of the pass, end they are not sach active 
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road-makers aa the Swiss. Aosta we found to be a beatttiful 
place ; the valley is larger than the Swias vaUeyB, and the 
vegetation finer and more varied. The town also is veiy 
ancient and possesses many interesting buildings, the 
earliest of which is a triumphal arch erected by Aognstos, 
whose name the city beats. Bat all praise of the oity most 
be cotLfined to its out-of-doors aspect ; creature comfi^ts are 
sadly wanting. There is no clean wat^ in the place, and 
sDoh aa there is is very little need by the inhabitants. The 
vermin in oar rooms swarmed to snoli a degree, that we 
burnt lights all night and occupied ourselves the greater 
part of the time in defending ourselves from them. On 
Thursday we passed over the Little St. Bernard, and took 
our leave of the high Alps, of which we have seen about 
as little as is conceivable for people who have spent two 
or three weeks amongst them. Since we lefb Piedmont 
our personal comforts have materially improved j the Savoy- 
ards are much cleaner, more active and thriving, than the 
people we saw on the other side of the Alps. It is indeed 
a great relief to have escaped &om the filth and squalor 
of Italy. In the valley of Aosta it is said that more tiian 
two per cent, are idiots j we saw a vast nnmber ; and nearly 
every woman and a large portion of the males appeared to 
be affected with goitre. Such sights take away all pleasure 
which the beauty of the country might afford. We are 
at present in a very pretty little place j the town is very 
ancient ; it has been possessed in tnjn by Bomans, Yisigoths, 
Saracens, Franks, Spaniards, Oemuuis, and French. It is 
nowin the Sardinian dominions; the population is Savoyard, 
and speaks French. The buildings seem to have been 
erected in all periods, from the time of Methuselah down 
to the present, and the whole forms as quaint and grotesque 
a picture aa can well be imagined. Yet, withal, it has life 
in it — the very Mandiester of Savoy; the population is 
abont 6,000 ; they have one long chimney and are building 
another ; our salon is lighted with gas ; there are smooth 
pavements in the streets, and carriages can pass one another 
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there ; the odonia are of an altitude immeasorably inferior 
to those we have lately inhaled ; at ottr inn we dine, and 
are not simply dined apon. Altogether we feel that we 
have got back to a land of comparative civilization. 
Yoar affectionate son, 

Abthdb HoBEonsx. 

Meanwhile be made steady progceas at the Bar 
throughout the fifties, and in 1862 he was made a Q. C, 
an event described in a letter to his wife. 

Bethell has jnat sent me notice of his intention to make 
me Q. C. in a very hindly expressed note addressed not to 
me but to Palmer, to whom, as he expresses it, he will give 
the pleasure of being the medimu of oommnnioation with 
me. I have written to thank him accordingly. Yoa most 
prepare to contract your household ezpenditare, for those 
evening drafts over which yoa have grofmed did after all 
bring in golden guineas. 

Of his barrister days, Lord Davey preserves a 
reminiscence which is characteristic : — 

When I first came to the Chancery Bar Hobhoose was 
a leading junior. Shortly afterwards he took silk and 
practised at the Bolls, in which Sir John Bomilly then 
administered justice, in that very comfortable and well- 
arranged Court in Chancery Lane. One of the first serious 
cases in which I held a brief was in the Bolls, and I had 
Hobhooae for my leader. We came to grief, and probably 
deEervedly. Bat I remember, and am still grateful for, the 
care which he took to make it clear to the clients that it vna 
not owing to any faolt of the junior in the oonduot of the 
case before it came into Court 

This promising career was now to be checked. In 
February, 1862, he had suffered a great loss in the 
death of his eldest and &vourite brother, and as his 
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executor and successor in many trusteeships, undertook 
a seriouB and trying addition to his responsibilities. 
Shaken by a severe Ulness in 1863, he came gradiiaUy 
to the conclusion that the rush of a lawyer's life in 
great practice was beyond his strength, and in 1866 
he accepted an appointment &om Earl Kussell on the 
Charity Commission. It was a tremendous break in 
his career, and to some it might have seemed the end 
of it. Indeed, with a less able man, this would hare 
been the case. The feelings c^ his friends are reflected 
in a niimber of letters, of which we give a few. 

FromSirStaffordNorthcote,Mrs. Hobhouse's brother^ 
in-law, at this time a member of the Schools' Enquiry 
Commission. 

42 Barley St., March li 1866. 

Mt dsab Abthtib, — I have not liked to write to yon while 
there was any doubt as to the result of the step you had 
determined on taking ; but neither do I like to let it pass 
without a word of sympattiy. I camiot doubt that you are 
the best judge of what yon can and what you cannot do 
without an nndne strain on your strength ; and I feel so sure 
that yon have acted on full consideration, that I do not think 
we ought to indulge in the feelings of regret which are the 
first to arise when we learn of your cutting short a career 
which, if God had given you strength, must have been so 
brilliant. To my mind an unfinished work is always more 
suggestive than what we may call by comparison a finished 
one. It brings us more in contact with the world to come, 
and makes one feel that nothing is really complete here ; 
but that all we do here is bat a part of the great preparation 
for the higher future state. 

But after all, I am t*ife'"g nonsense, at least, I am saying 
what is inapplicable to you, tiiongh it is what I often dream of 
for myself You have plenty of work yet before you; and I 
am really speculating upon the inherltojice whidi we Schools' 
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Commiasionera and otliers are likely to step into, now that 
yoa are dead to the Bar and have come to life in the Charity 
Commiflsion. The time is a vary critical one, and I hope it 
will not be long before we shall see yom* Commission advanced 
to the rank of a jadioial tribonal of first-rate importance. It 
seems to me gnite necessary tiiat some new system of dealing 
with Endowments ahoold be adopted, and that a simpler, 
cheaper, and more effective machinery ahoold be snbetitated 
for the Oonrt of Chancery. I hope, ^sy and l^, yon will help 
OS to establish it. It will be an immense advantage to ns to 
bare the aid of a thorough lawyer in the commencement 
and inaogoration of the work ; and looking at the matter 
from my own point of view, I am tempted to think that yon 
may confer a more general and lasting benefit npon the 
country in yonr new capacity tiian yon could have done as 
a barrister, or even aa an Eqnify Judge. All this is at 
present in the dim fiitnre ; and perhaps I ought not to tell 
yon too much of what I think will be the result of our 
Commission. I will only say that cum talis sis, gaudeo quod 
nogter es. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

Staitobd H. Nobthootz. 

16 Devonshire Place, "W., March 16, 1866. 

Mt dkab Staftobd, — Of the many notes which I have had 
to answer I have left yours till nearly the last, because it 
seemed to me that I had much to say about it, and yet I do 
not now think that I have mnoh, except to express very 
warm thanks for the amount of este^n and kindness dis- 
played in it. 

As regards the present, I feel very confident that I have 
done wisely. I have never properly and thoroughly recovered 
the shook my health received in 1863. I found myself falling 
again into the same state, and determined it was foolhardy 
to run the same amount of risk again. The qnestion then 
lay between the alternatives of quitting work altogether, at 
iMst for a substantial time, and seeking some quieter patL 
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To the fonner, which would probably have inTolved aa final 
a farewell to the Bar as I Iiave now made, I oonld not 
reconcile myselE I hope tbat the latter ooorae, by giving 
me sabstautial employment of no very exciting hind, will 
enable me to recover my former Tigoor if my constitution 
admits of it 

Quoad the fatore, I dare not speculate on it. If I feel 
strong and vigorous again, I shall object to worh and pro- 
motion as little as any man. If otherwise, I may be found 
wanting in the energy requisite for novelties. At present 
I am content with the present, uid unless I misjudge 
myself I shall remain content even though as time goes on 
it should be fonnd that my office does not afford sofBcient 
scope for the amount of work I have at command. I imagine 
the work to be substantial, to be useful, and to be increasing 
or capable of increase : and, if so, though the post be not 
very dignified nor very lucrative, it wUl sof&ce to make me 
a contented man. A^^ thanking you for your sympathy, 
*°^ Ever youEB affectionately, 

A. H. 

From J. D. Coleridge, afterwards Lord Chief Justice ; 
at this time Liberal M. P. for Exeter. 

I am very glad for the sake of the Charity Commission that 
such a man as yon are has thon^t fit to accept a seat at the 
Board. I cannot make up my mind simply to congratulate 
you because I am so very sorry that yon should leave the Bar. 
I hoped that before long you would make up your mind to 
take the plunge I have been fool enough to take, and 
become, as you are most justly fit to become, a law ofBoer. 
'Weil,fitgaces labtaUttr anni, and I am afraid your step shows 
that you are feeling older and not so strong as one who has 
known you so long, and regarded you so much as I have, 
would wish. Whatever happens, I know you will do good 
wherever you are, and as you were not unwilling to take 
this appointment, I am heartily glad yon should have any- 
thing yon care fi}r. 
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From his old Eton tutor. Bishop Chapman. 
My earliest leisnre moment cannot be more gladly em- 
plo3^ than in expressing the comfort I feel in your late 
appointment, with the premonitory warnings which yon coold 
not safely and pradently disregard. Disappointing it would 
be to many to have a oarera* of distinction checked, but this 
will not, as it need not, oanse you much regret, with one of 
real nseiolness and benefit to others exchanged for hope of 
advancement to yonrsel£ The qualities of yonr mind and 
character, dear Mend, so fit yon for yoor new office, i^t it 
is not yonr old tutor's weakness which makes him think 
it a real gain to the Church, and to the high interests con- 
fided to yonr cduu^. Fall oocnpation yon will have, both 
in research and in decision, without any strain being felt to 
which yonr physioat strength might be nneqnaL 

From Henry (afterwards Lord) Thring. 

It is veiy locky for the public that all clever men have 
not good h«ilth. Yon will inspire some life into the some- 
what inert form of the Charity Commission. Undoubtedly 
the Commission will increase in importance with a man 
like yonrselfl and may do more good than any other body 
with which I am acquainted. I think you have done 
wisely in giving up the Bar, for although life may not 
he the first object of man, health undoubtedly is, and 
your strength was not equal to the work of a counsel in 
large practice. 

From H. M. Cairns, afterwards Lord Cairns, at this 
time a leading speaker on the Conservative side in 
Parliament. 

I was certainly much surprised when I heard you had 
accepted the appointment Although you sometimes spoke of 
feeling the weight of your work, you seemed to me to do it 
with BO much ease, and your position at the Bar was so com- 
pletely made, and made in the veiy front, that I thought it 
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hardly to be sapposed that yoa ^onld snrreudra it for EUiy- 
thing short of the Boioh. 

From Lord Bomilly, Master of the EoUb. 

It was vith maoh surprise mingled with regret that I 
received and read your letter this morning. It was a great 
scarce of regret to me, because no one in my Conrt gives me 
more assistance, or in a more agreeable manner than yourself. 
It was a great sorprise to me, because considering yoor 
position in my Conrt and the apparent &cility with which 
yon maintain it, I did not expect that yon wonld make so 
great a peconiaiy sacri£ce for the sake of a permanent ofSce. 
However, in all these matters, I am satisfied that every man 
is the best judge of his own afEairs and of what is for his 
advantage, and therefore, thoogh I oannot congratulate you, 
I cannot bat oosgratulate the Board of CSiarity Commis- 
sioners on the accession of such a member as yonrse]£ 
I feel the loss to myself severely, and sincerely wish you 
every possible saooess and health for the rest of your life. 

The feelings of his family may be judged from a 
letter from Im sister, Miss Eliza Hobhouse : — 

I have read your letter to C. with much sorrow that you 
are obliged to put yourself aside, for awhile at least ; hut 
really and truly thankful that you see the prudence of 
retiring from the business that has brokei^ your health and 
can no longer be transacted without risk. I am very glad 
you have courage to act on tiiis view, which those who have 
seen you of late have no doubt is the true one. 

To yourself I oannot help offering my heartfelt condolence 
that bodily strength is not granted to support you in the use 
of great mental power and acquir«nent, and to the mainten- 
ance of a position and prospects yon have nobly earned. 
But, if this cannot be, we must hope yon wiU, like our 
Father, pursue a useful and honourable career in the line 
you have adopted, and 1^ your timely retreat prolong a life 
whidi 18 BO important to others. 
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THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION 

* SuBBTANTiAii employment of a not very exciting 
kind ' : this was the phrase that Arthur Hobhouse used 
to describe the new life for which be bad left the 
victorious stru^les and the fierce emulations of the 
Bar. His friends, with one exception, sounded the 
same note of ambitions renounced, of repose, of tran- 
quil restoration of health and peace. One man took 
a juster view of his futiire. 'The time is a very 
critical one,* wrote Stafford Northcote.^ *I am tempted 
to think that you may confer a more general and 
lasting benefit upon the country in your new capacity 
than you could have done as a barrister, or even as 
an Equity Judge.' How true was that appreciation, 
alike of the necessities of the hour and of the command- 
ing gifts which made Hobhouse adequate to them, will 
be recognized by every one who knows the part he was 
to play in the next few years of his life in one of the 
chief emancipating achievements of the great era of 
reform which was then dawning over England. His 
new life, welcomed as a life of calm routine, was to 
prove a life of fiirious contest, and his strong sense of 
duty, imflinchingly obeyed, made hiirt the centre of 
the storm which a reeolute and revolutionary treat- 

' Sir Stafford HortheoU wm ft number of ths Etohooli' Enquiry Com- 
miidon, and yrta tlmeforo able to m* vhat a itorm wm 1)i«i«iiig. 
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ment of deeply-laid abuses provoked among the 
governing classes. His career at the Charity Com- 
mission was the turning-point in his life. It left on 
legislation and administration in a great crisis the 
strong impress of his wise, just, and fearless mind ; 
and it marked the birth of those liberal tendencies, 
of which the rest of his life was one continuous and 
consistent development. 

The Charity Commission had been created by the 
Act of 1853, known as the Charitable Trusts Act, and 
if that Act had been carried In the form in which it 
was ori^naUy introduced by Lord Granworth, it would 
have provided for the settlement of many of the 
difficulties which it was left to Hobhouse and his 
colleagues to overcome. Lord Cranworth's Bill would 
have given the Charity Commissioners power to frame 
schemes for the application of any charity funds 
towards the promotion of any charitable purposes in 
the following cases, (1) where the original purpose had 
failed; (2) where the Foundation created pauperism 
or immorality ; (3) where Foundations, being in- 
sufficient in value, might usefully be united with 
others ; (4) where, in Foundations sixty years old, 
there were no beneficial results, or the benefits were 
insignificant compared to the value. The schemes 
were to be laid before Parliament, and, if consented 
to by the governing body, were to pass into law in 
three months unless annulled ; but, if not consented 
to, they were to be passed like other Bills. These pro- 
visions were struck out, and in their place clauses were 
introduced empowering the Commissioners to submit 
schemes to Parliament, hut without specifying in what 
classes of cases, and without providing any machinery 
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for paasing into law the achemee when submitted.* 
A commiBsion with these limited powers was obviously 
quite incapable of dealing with the innumerable abuses 
that demanded drastic and immediate treatment, and 
it is not surprisiDg that in introducing the Endowed 
Schools Bill in 1869, W, E. Forater was able to say 
that the Charity Commission in the fiileen years of 
its existence had only carried eighteen BUls, of which 
nine related to schools. Nor is it surprising that the 
Charity Commissioners themselves made frequent and 
fruitless complaints in their reports of rratrictions 
which virtually disabled them from effective action, 
and that it had been found necessary in 1864 to 
appoint the Schools Enquiry Commission, of which 
Forster was a member, to investigate and report on 
the dismal condition of middle-class education in 
England. The seven chief public schools were ex- 
cluded, as they had been made the subject of a 
separate enquiry and of separate legislation. The 
Schools Enquiry Commission dealt with 2,957 endowed 
schools, scattered all over the country, enjoying a 
gross income of £593,281. 

The mere mention of these figures shows how justly 
Northcote had spoken when he said this was a very 
critical time, and how much was at stake in the 
conflict over the principles which should govern the 
use of endowments. Though Hobhouse bad retired 
from the Bar for the sake of his health, he certainly 
brought no exhausted mind and no exhausted vigour 
to this momentous issue. The three lectures which 
he delivered, whilst he was a Charity Commissioner, 
in March, 1868, and in May and June, 1869, and which 
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he afterwards published ia the Dead Hand, are, by 
general adtuission, the most lucid, the most searching, 
and the most profound statement that exists of the 
case for drastic reform. Hobhouse had to contend 
not only with the natural fears and prejudices that 
are excited by any attack on vested interests, but 
also with John Stuart Mill's interesting and charac- 
teristic scruples. The best statement of Hobhouse's 
case against both classes of opponents is to be found 
in his lectin* on the Disposition of Property to Public 
Uses, the last of his speeches before be was made an 
Endowed Schools Commissioner. 

... I liave been m^ed to examine, and I now propose to 
examine, how &r the ezistiiig powers of Founders ooght 
to be oortailed. And in so doing, I will again deal with 
the doctrines advanced by Mr. Mill, in the paper to which 
I have already referred. I do so for two reasons: First, 
because those dootrinee seem to me to contain much error ; 
and error &om a man of saoh mark, and on a subject too 
which hardly anybody has taken the pains to study, 
produces disastrous effects. I have already come across 
cases in which people, who really shrink fi-om and -wish 
to suppress the whole diacnsaion, are delighted to quote 
BO great an authority in &vour of quiescence. Secondly, 
because arguments (I am not speaking of assertions) in 
&TOiir of the authority of Founders are so scarce that 
it ia refreshing to find one of substance enoagh to grapple 
with, and usefhl to know whither to direct one's force. 
First, I will perform the more pleasant task of noting 
the points of agreement. Mr. Mill allows that gifts to 
public uses which work a dear and positive pnblio mischief 
ought at once to be interfered with, and he instances doles 
or distributions of direct alms. Again, he thinks that in 
all cases there ought to be some limit of time beyond 
which the Founder's intention should be wholly dis- 
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regarded, or, in other words, when his ownership over 
ihe property should cease. In both these propositions, as 
far as they go, I heartily agree : merely observing, that 
they have not yet found acceptance, that the evils arising 
from their non-recognition, are very aerious, the powers 
engaged in opposition to them very great, and that there is. 
no chance of these or any other useful reforms being made 
acceptable to the nation at large, until they have learned 
to estimate the right of posthumous disposition more nearly 
at its true valae. 

Bat when we come to consider at what point of time the 
Founder's ownership shall cease, Mr. Mill propounds schemes 
which seem to me objectionable, and fonnds them on 
reasoning which is absolutely &tal to all effective reform on 
soch a sul^ect. 

His first and most charaoteriatio argument is, that variety 
find not uniformity is the thing most essential to human 
progresa Minorities, he saya, ought to be protected. The 
ezperimentfl of individuals to promote the pubKc good 
ought to be allowed ; and to disallow them, in the supposed 
interest of the public, is an offence against human liberty. 
And he inveighs against the intolerance of the majority 
respecting other people's disposal of 'their property,' of 
' money of their own,' of ' what is law&lly their own,' after 
their deaths. Now, that the thoughts and speculations of 
adult reasonable beings should be left to play freely and 
without restraint, I agree. Their actions should be as free 
as is consistent with the avoidance of injury to their 
neighbours. To justify restraint of individual action on 
the ground of detriment to others, the detriment should 
be dear uid indubitable ; or, in legal language, the benefit 
of the donbt should always be given in favour of individual 
freedom. So much the perfect law of liberty requires, 
and 80 much is essential for the due progress of manHnd. 
These principles demand that, in the expenditure of money, 
as in other things, adult reasonable beings should be left 
to act nearly as they please. While a man is alive you 
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have a tolerably sore guarantee that be will not, for any 
public object, expose liimself to privations, to blame, to 
ridioale, to tlie chances of iailnre, or even nndergo the 
exertions which any original or eccentric course involves, 
nnless he has some strong enthnsiaam or conviction that 
he is right. This guarantee might not work in all cases, 
bat it would in so many that the oilers may be safely 
disregarded. 

But when a man's deeds ore to have no (^ration till 
he is dead, what security have we that be will be guided 
by any consid^ations of public spirit or benevolence ; that 
he will feel the wei^t of responsibility ; that his passions 
will be chastened by conscience, or his fimcies corrected 
by sober reason and reflection? 

I have intimated on previous occasions my deep distrust 
of a priori reasoning on practical subjects. Speculation 
and coi^ectore are doubtless essential to all discovery, but 
tJbey should be carefolly collated with facts, and if unveri- 
fied are worth very littie. To my mind the conjectural 
reasoning is against Mr. Mill's view. Bat I willingly turn 
from it to the teaching of experience. And it seems to 
me, that if there were any truth in the notion tiiat, in order 
to have usefol experiments properly tried in matters of 
public interest, we ought to pat it in the power of men 
to make poethmnons dispositions fbr this purpose, our 
history, aaid especially oar history of the last 250 years, 
would aboand with instances of valuable discoveries being 
made by means of such dispositicmB, "We should be able 
to point to institutions and arrangements of great and 
acknowledged value taking their origin in some bequest, 
and whic^ but for that bequest, could never have flourished. 
Where are they? I ask Mr. Mill and those who agree with 
him to point out one, and when I am told of it, I pronuse 
to examine it 

At present, thou^ our law has &vonred gifts to public 
uses beyond that of any other country, though the wealth of 
our testators kos eixoeeded that of any other country, I have 
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never come acroaa a Bingle case to sapporii Mr. Mill's 
hypothesiB, that ths power of binding the pablio to accept 
property on a testator's own conditions is of valne in the 
discovery of new modes of benefiting the public Bnt I have 
come across many, very many, oases in which that power has 
visibly operated to demoralize the testator himself and all 
whom his actions affect. 

He proceeded to ^ve various instaDces, amongst 
them the following : — ■ 

Take the following miztore of bitterness, vanity, and 
eccentricity, in one Thomas Kash : — ' I do also hereby give 
and bequeath to the mayor, senior alderman, and town-clerk 
of Bath, for the time being, the sum of £60 per annum, in 
trust, payable of the Bank Iiong Annuities, standing in my 
name at the Bank of England, for the use, benefit, and 
^'oyment of the set of ringers belonging to Abbey Church, 
Bath, on condition of their ringing, on the whole peal of 
bells, with clappers muffled, various solemn and doleful 
changes, allowing proper intervals for rest and refireshment, 
&om eight o'clock in the morning until eight o'clock in the 
evening, on the fourteenth of May in every year, being the 
anniversary of my wedding-day ; and also on every anni- 
Tersaiy of the day of my decease to ring a grand bob major 
and meny mirthinl pe^, nnmuffled, during the same space 
of time, and allowing the same intervals as before mentioned, 
in ioyfal oommemot&tion of my happy release from domestic 
tyranny and wretchedness. And for the full, strict, and due 
perfonuance of such conditions, they, the said ringers, are to 
receive the said £50 per annum, in two payments of £25 
each, on those respective days of my marriage and decease. 
And now that dear divine man — (to use Mrs. Nash's own 
words) — the Rev. F. R, may resume hia amatory labours 
without enveloping himself in a sedan-chair for fear of 
detection.' 

Take again such an instance as this. The Lord of the 
Manor of Barton founds a school for the poor of several 
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parishes. There are to be forty children, all of whom are to 
be appointed by the lord of the manor. All the diildren are 
to be taught to read, bat none are to be taoght the dangerous 
arts of writing or arithmetic, except snch as the lord of the 
manor shall think fit. I need hardly say that difficulties 
have arisen in the conduct of this school. Is this one of the 
experiments to which we ought to sabmit ooiselves for 
50 or 100 years? The Foundation was in the year 1807. 

It is interesting to see how Hobhouse's opmions 
were received by some of his Mends at the time. 

Mt dkas Hobhoubb, — I write to thank yon for your 
pamphlet, which I have read with great pleasure. 

I hope that this is only a beginning, as you hint, and that 
yon won't let the matter drop. Opportunities should be 
made if they don't come. Judging by appearances there 
could be no better time than the present, on the eve of a 
Eeform Parliament and after the Eeport of the Schools' 
Commission. 

It has often seemed to me that it was not worth while for 
yon to give up the prospects of the Bar unless 3^a meant to 
undertake something of this sort. Perhaps it is a more 
difBonlt task than to achieve the greatest success at the Bar, 
for it requires more force of mind and character. A person 
must have ' a fire burning in him,' if I may use such meta- 
phorical language, and loee no opportunity of impressing his 
views on the world. 

Could you get your pamphlet reviewed in The Timea? 
I think Bogers might manage this for you ; or if he cannot 
I will send the pamphlet to Brodrick, who is sometimes able 
to help in these ways. 

The abstract question whether endowments are a good or 
an evil, raised by A. Smith and others, seema to me an 
unmeaning one. They are good when they are a stimulus 
either to education or science or sanitary improvement ; 
when they are gained by self-help and promote self-help ; 
they ure evil when they are the reverse of this. 
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Yon liave the taowledge of the law, and the experience <^ 
the facts, and the liberal mind that is not enslaved by Icoig 
practiceof the law. These meet in very few persona. Also, 
I think that yon do yonrself injnstice ahont style, for the 
pamphlet is very well and tellingly written. I wish that 
yon conld bring out some larger and more general work, 
before the sabject is really disouBsed in Parliamoit. 
Ever most tmly yours, 

B. Jowwn. 

From Mr John Morley. 

193 PiocadiUy, "W., May 81, 1869. 

Mt DBAS Sm, — I have read with the highest interest the 
paper which yon have been so kind as to send me. It is 
veiy valaable indeed, and I think that it presents a side 
of the matter perhaps more important for us to remember 
than the other and complementary side on which Mr. Mill 
dwelt. I presume that yon have sent Mr. Mill a copy. If 
not, I should be glad to forward him one. 

From Vice - Chancellor Wood, afterwards Lord 
Katherley. 

81 Ot, Oeorge St., Jtdg 22, 1868. 

I find on my return to town your note and Lecture. 
I have only had time to glance at the latter. I think we 
shall not disagree very much. Several years ago I read 
at the Social Science (Bradford) meeting a paper recom- 
mending that none should be allowed to dispose of property 
for more than a life in being and 21 years afterwards 
in his own Scheme of Charity, but that at the end of 
that period every charitable endowment should be open 
to revision and applicable to purposes then deemed most 
beneficial by compet^it auUiotity. I have given evidence 
to the same effect before the Middle Class School Com- 
mission, which Erie heard. 
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From William Ellis, the economist, the founder of 
the Birkbeck Schools. 

86 GH;. "Winohester St., E.O., Jvly 20, X869. 

My deab Sm, — ^I have delayed t,T»tT)Ving yoa for the two 
pamphleta with which you ao kindly &Totijed me through 
our friend "BagsiB, till I had an opportimity of reading not 
only them, but a report of your paper and the discussion 
thereon at the rooms of the Society c& Arte. 

My thanks would have be^i hearty had th^ been 
tendered to you at ouoe, but they are much heartier now. 
You have delighted me. Tou oany me with you entirely. 
I shall almost be snrprified if Mr. Mill himself does not 
express to you his ooncurrenoe in your views. The practical 
difference between you, if you were called upon, to act 
together, oould not but be smAlL 

As regards the pubHo in general, the source of ' founder- 
worship' is to be found in the confused notions which 
prevail concerning 'rights of property.* More than half 
the world seem to believe that there are what they call 
' natural rights ' which do not terminate with death. They 
need to be taught by you and the like of you that the rights 
of property are derived from law only, or the will of Society, 
and that the rights to ' property vacant by death ' are also 
dependent upon the same power, and that what rights onght 
to be conferred in either case should be determined by one 
consideration exclusively — ^their tendetu^ to contribute to 
the general well-being. 

When once Society begins to grasp and apply these 
simple truths, many superstitions, some more pernicious 
than founder-worship, will be gradually dispelled I heartily 
hope that the power will be placed in your hands of giving 
^ect to the principles so ably expounded in your writings, 
both in administering the laws as they exist, and in obtain- 
ing those improvements of which existing laws ate so 
greatly in need. 
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From Greoi^ Jessel, afterwards Solioitor^jeneral 
and Master of the BoUs. 

Linooln'fi Inn, April 15, 186& 

On my retom from Paris on Monday night I foond your 
note and aocorapanying leotare, for both of which I thank 
yoa. For the first, because yon rightly aasome that I have 
not sank into a mere lawyer, bat remain a man and tmst 
always ah&H. Indeed I make it a rale (not alwajrs without 
ezoeption) to devote one hour a day at least to some branch 
of non-legal knowledge. I devoted somewhat more than that 
time last night to your lecture, feeling justified, although it 
was the day before term, on the ground that it was not 
wholly extra-legaL It is a sabject by no means new to 
me ; bat I am inclined to go mooh fiuther than perhaps it 
woald be proper £ov a Charity Commissioner to even think 
of going in the way of legislative interference with fonndeis' 
wills. I need not say that the lecture is in every way 
wortiiy of you, both as to learning and style ; but I do 
not feel at all confident that your aadienoe admired it as 
mucJi aa I do. 

From Earl Russell. 

Pembroke Lodge, 

April 12, 186& 

I am mach obliged to yoa for your Lecture, which I am 
reading with much interest. When I was in office last, 
I wished to appoint a Commission to consider the sul^ieot 
from a general point of view, but Lord Cranworth thought 
we had enough of Commissions. 

Still, the subject deserves enquiry, and after enquiry 
legislation. The limit of a life and 21 years gives some 
security against the perpetnity of private bequests, and 
the eztravRganoe of heirs brings estates left to a &mily of 
deeoendanta into the market. Bnt charitable foundations 
are a perpetual miscluef Some remedy ought to be applied. 

Your position on the Charities Commission yon owe solely 
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to your reputation as a lawyer and a man of abilify, a &me 
well deserved. 

From fiobert Lowe, who was to become Chancellor 
of the £±chequer this same year. 

84 Lowndes Square, S.W., April 7, 186a 

I have read yoor leotore witli great pleasure. No better 
service can be done than to teach the pablic the elements of 
thia subject. It is strange how utterly ignorant persons 
otherwise well-informed (Lord Oranbome, for instance) are 
on this subject. I go even fiirther than yon, and seriously 
think that many kinds of charities ought to be altogether 
prohibited, and all subrjeot to the most absolute revision 
without the least reference to the will of the founder after 
the expiration of 21 years. 

In 1869 the Endowed Schools Commission was 
created by Forster's Endowed Schools Act, which 
Mr. Morlej, in his Life of Qladstone, describes as ' one 
of the best measures in the history of this Government 
of gpod measures.' The Endowed Schools Bill, which 
was the outcome of the Report of the Endowed Schools 
Enquiry Commission, oontained two main proposaJs, 
first, that three CommissionerB should be appointed 
with powers to &ame schemes for individual schools and 
with hxge powers of reoi^^anization and reconstruction ; 
second, that an Examining Board should be instituted 
to give certificates of efiiciency to masters ; no master 
was to teach in an endowed school without such 
a certificate, and masters in private schools might 
compete for them. The second part was abandoned, 
and the authority of Dr. Benson, then head master of 
Wellington CoU^e, was quoted against it. The pro- 
posal to institute inspection, made by the Endowed 
Schools Enquiry Commission, was for the present 
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postponed, as Forster thought it could be better 
arranged after the reoi^;ani2ation of the schools had 
been carried out. Forster was able to make out an 
overwhelming case for his BiU, and he fortified it mth 
many amusing instances. 

In one school, whoee net income was £792 a year, 
the head master taught three boarders, and no others, 
the under master only attended when he chose, and 
the usher taught in an inferior village school. In 
another school, where two masters received £800 
between them, and one had a good house also, one boy 
was receiving instruction, while a private school cloee 
by had eighty boarders, and forty day scholars paying 
more than the grammar school fees. In another, 
where the master, since dead, received over £200 
a year, the Assistant Commissioner of the Schools 
Enquiry Commission found him occupied in preparing 
a system of 'teaching prime numbers,' t^e system 
being contained in two perfectly unintelligible cards, 
which were shortly to be brought into use in the 
school. In another case, in the South of England, the 
trustees had made it a condition that the master 
should take boarders, but he fixed prohibitory terms 
(£120 a year), and of this school the Commissioner 
had written, ' Six day boys, all very young and paying 
fees, composed the school The bwirders' dining-room 
waa occupied aa a coach-house by two of the master's 
carriages, the night study was a laundry, and the 
large dormitory a bUliard room.' In Suffolk at one 
school the master did no work whatever, but supported 
an old age in the comfortable school-house; at another 
he was almost helpless from age and paralysis ; at 
a third he was honest enough to declare that he was 
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no longer fit for work ; at a fourth he was deaf; while 
at two others he was no longer in the prime of life, and 
was languishing under hia work. That is to say, more 
than a quarter of the grammar schools in one county 
were sufiering from the bodily infirmities of the master. 
Objection was taken in many quarters to the ap- 
pointment of a Commission, which was described as 
an ' all-powerfiil triumvirate,' and it is perhaps not 
surprising that the strong opinions which Hobhouse 
had expressed, were thought by many to disqualify 
him from serving on it. The other two Commissioners 
were Lord Lyttelton and Canon Hobinson, of whom 
Lord Lyttelton found himself in somewhat the same 
predicament as Mr. Hobhouse. The names of the 
Commissioners were not divulged till the Bill had 
passed the Committee. In the House of Lords 
the Duke of Richmond objected to Lord Lyttelton 
because he had taken part in the discussion on Hob- 
house's paper at the Social Science Association, and 
had exprei^ed disrespect of founders' intentions. On 
that occasion, indeed, Lord Lyttelton had gone so 
&r as to say that he was doubtful if the Government 
were wise in entrusting such large powers to men of 
such pronounced views as himself and Mr. Hobhouse. 
The Duke of Cambridge was afraid of Lord Lyttelton, 
though he, Lord Lyttelton, ' could not go quite so for 
on that subject as Mr. Hobhouse, a distinguished 
Chancery barrister, who had not felt himself precluded 
by hia intended appointment on the Conmiission 
from ^ving expression to his views.' Lord Salisbury, 
who was anxious to 'restrict the area over which the 
destructive action of the Commission was to range,' 
siud that it was impossible to act judicially and im- 
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partially when you had formed strong opinions. * This 
somewhat applied to the noble Lord, and in a greater 
d^ree to Mr. Hobhouse, for he could not see what 
chance an unfortunate school would have that got into 
Mr. Hobhouse'a dutches,' 

When the Comniission set to work, it excited less 
Parliamentary opposition than might have been ex- 
pected &om the temper of these discussions, and only 
ten of its actual schemes were challenged. 

Mr. Hobhouse's own views on his position are best 
stated in a letter of June 28, 1871, to Lord Carnarvon, 
who in discussing one of the schemes of the Commission 
in the House of Lords, had referred to the views on 
the general subject of endowments expressed by the 
Commissioners. 

Your Lordship thinks that yon have made no petBonal 
attack on me. You will pardon me for saying that yoa have 
attacked m« on a point on which a lawyer is peculiarly 
senmtive. According to The Times, you have said that on 
account of my opimona I am hardly fit to exercise judicial 
fanctions. Now every profesaion has its points of honour. 
And with lawyers it is a cardinal point of honour not 
to allow personal opinion to influence professional duty. 
I wonder whether any judge on the Bench, or eminent 
lawyer of any kind, would stand the test your Lordship 
applies to a more humble personage. Sir Boondell Palmer 
thinks patents are wholly miaohievous ; would yon therelfore 
say he is unfit to he Attorney-General, who has to decide 
whether or no patents shall be granted ? The present Lord 
Chancellor', with other Chanoeiy judges, entertains quite as 
strong opinions as I do about Founders and their authority, 
are they therefore unfit to judge in charity oases ? Only the 
othur day Y. C. Wickou, and after him Sir W. James, strongly 

■ IiOTd HkUwrley. 
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oondenmed tJie Law relating IfO the onstody of m&nts, a topic 
on which people's feelings are very excitable ; bat did they 
therefore strain the law, or does anybody blame them for 
doing their beat to call attention to its defects ? I might 
multiply ench examples infinitely, bnt I hare probaBly done 
enough to show that yonr Lordship's censore of me ia not 
relevant, even if I were the jndge ftom whom an appeal is 
bronght, which I am not. 

I now know, whioh was not the case before, to what 
ntteranora of mine yonr Lordship refers. Of course I am 
not going now to defend them, nor even to point out the 
qaali£cations with which they were aooompanied, and whioh 
for fairness sake, shonld be cited with them. What I say 
is, that they have no hearing whatever on the case in hand, 
and can never have much mere, if they have any, on any 
individual case. For my purpose they were important 
They were written at Christmas, 1867. At that time no one 
(except Lord Cranworth, who was o<HnpIetely defeated) had 
ventured to propose any reform at all in the Law of Endow- 
ments, notwithstanding the often-repeated recommendations 
of the Charity Commission. Having recently become a 
member of that Commission, I found that the mass of 
people would not even consider the question of reform, firom 
a preliminary objection that it was irreverent and onjust 
towards Ibunders. I therefore set myself to attack Una 
objection both 4m its legal and its moni side : contending 
that we were obeying a bad law and reverencing an un- 
worthy ol^'eot Bat all this was done to promote a general 
reform of the Late. At that very moment I was daily 
applying, in (I think) the driest professional temper, the 
very law which so required alteration. Nor did it ever 
occur to me that my wish to alter the law, however strong, 
could have any bearing on my judgement how it was to be 
applied in a particular case. 

The Endowed Schools Act is one instalment of the neces- 
sary refomuL And why that Aot should not be applied to 
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each case by persons previotisly interested in its sncoess, aa 
honestly and intelligently as by those who knew and cared 
nothing aboat it, I am at a loss to conoeive. 

The Endowed Schools Conunissioners BufTered in 1871 
a severe check in the rejection by the House of Lords 
of their scheme for remodelling the Emanuel Hos- 
pital, Westminster. This charity was nearly 800 years 
old, and was administered, in accordance with a Royal 
Charter of Queen Elizabeth, by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London. The revenues of the endowment 
had, of com-se, increased very lai^ly, and at the time 
the controversy arose it was used as an almshouse for 
some twenty aged people and a school where some 
SLxty children, boys and girls, were clothed, boarded, 
and educated. These children were admitted into the 
school on the nomination of members of the Corporation. 
The Endowed Schools Commissioners proposed to 
abolish the existing school and to amalgamate the 
Emanuel Hospital with three other local Charities, in 
order to create an adequate system of secondary 
schools for Westminster. Under this scheme there 
were to be two day schools and one suburban boarding 
school, each containing 300 scholara Fees were to be 
charged, but exhibitions were to be founded of which 
one-third were to be given to the best boys in the 
primary schools, one-third were to be resOTved for 
orphans, and the remaining third were to be subject 
to general competition. The schools were to be placed 
under a new governing body of twenty members, on 
which the Court of Aldermen were to be represented 
by three of their number. The Corporation, threatened 
with this loss of patronage and of rights of manage- 
ment, attacked the scheme with great vigour, and 
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raised the cry of spoliation and robbery, which is 
always sure of a sympathetic response &om the English 
public. A brisk war&re followed in the press and on 
the platform. 7%e7%me5 gave a powerful and consistent 
support to the ConuniBsioners, and the chaises brou^t 
by the friends of the Corporation were answered in its 
colmnns by Mr. Fearon, who had been a member of the 
Schools Enquiry Ck)mmis8ion, and Mr. Boby, Secre- 
tary of the Endowed Schools Commission, 

The opposition to the scheme in the House of Lords 
was led with spirit and enjoyment by Lord Salisbury. 
His piost eminent supporter was Lord Gaims, whose 
objections to the scheme carried all the greater weight 
because, unlike Lord Salisbury, he sincerely respected 
both the members of the Commission and the general 
spirit of their administration. A certain picturesque 
interest was added to the debate by the intervention 
of Lord Buckhurst, a descendant of the foundress, who 
assured the House as her representative that no fault , 
was to be found with the way in which the Corporation 
had administered her bene&ctions. TheDukeof Aigyll 
and Bishop Temple supported the Commissioners. 

The Duke, to illustrate his contention that the 
Corporation were unfit to administer the School as 
Governors, quoted from a document, issued in their 
name, the following sentences : ' We are chaiged with 
having made no attempt to make the school the 
means of eliciting superior qualities and promoting the 
possessors of them. We freely adndt the charge, and 
we should hold it to be a breach of our trust to divert 
the bounty intended for the poor and destitute for 
purposes of higher education.' In the same document 
the Corporation defined the object of the school thus : 
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' Hewers of wood and drawers of water would still be 
wanted, and in properly educating such to gain their 
living by their honest labour, as Lady Daere directed, 
Emanuel Hospital is fulfilling its proper function in 
the work of education.' A form of prayer was g^ven 
to the children to be said every night, in which they 
prayed that they might meet the worthy Governors, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, in the 
heavenly kingdom. 

The most frequent and the most plausible argument 
on Lord Salisbury's side was the argument that money 
which had been left for the poor was being diverted to 
the uses of the middle class. Lord Lyttelton, the chief 
Commissioner, was not very happy in his answer to this 
cfaai^, and the most powerful reply came from Lord 
Bipon, who pointed out that the beneficiaries under this 
scheme would be chosen from the promising poor boys 
in primary schools rather than from the children of the 
servants and dependants of the Corporation. Bishop 
Temple argued that oircumstancee had changed with 
the passing of the Elementary Education Act, and 
that the best way to provide for the poor was to 
supply secondary schools that would be accessible to 
those of their children who were able to profit by them. 
LOTd Salisbtuys motion was carried by a majority of 
eight, and though Lord Cairns expressed in a private 
letter the hope that Hie scheme might survive in 
a modified form, the hope was not realized, and the 
whole scheme for reorganizing the Charities of West- 
minster was rejected for the time. 

Two years later, in 1878, when Hobhouse was in 
India, the scheme passed the House of Commons in 
an amended form. 
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Before the first encounter in the House of Lords 
Hobhouse wrote to his wife : — 

Endowed Schools CommiBsioii, 

2 Victoria Street, S.W., AprU 23, 1871. 

I have just reoeiyed a message iiosn. Forster which will 
prevent my going away. He is in great turmoil about the 
Emanael case, on which indeed tiie whole saooesa of the 
ConmuHsion depends. It is therefore very important not to 
stumble at the first encoonter, and as this unfortunately 
takes place in the House of Lords, and Lord Be Grey is 
away, others must be coached even if only for the purpose 
of enabling them to judge whether to ai^e the case at 
once or to put it off; a point which cannot be decided till 
Lord Salisbury has fired (^ his speech. So I promised 
Fonter not to go away, if wanted, and it seems he does 
wish me to prime the L. 0. this evening, and if possible 
Lord Westbnry to-moirow. 

It is very provoking, but bosineSB most be done ; and it is 
no easy matter to answer briefly at least fifty lies crammed 
into as many paragrapha I have been oconpied all day 
with it, and have sapped full of mendacity. 

Two letters after the defeat in the House of Ix)rds 
are of some interest. Lord Cairns wrote : — 

I confess I should have been very glad if I could have 
voted for the scheme. There is much in it that seemed to 
me to be extremely good, and I have no sympathy with the 
narrow and selfish views of t^a Corporation of London. But 
the scheme has been made the teai of more extreme views 
on the subject of competitive examination for elementu^ 
schools, and of the propriety of making what seem to me 
general endowments for primaiy education into either 
secondary schools or prizes for the ' 41ite ' in primary schools, 
than I can bring myself to endorse. 
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I tiiiok the scheiud mi^t be modified so as, without im- 
pairing its efficiency, to avoid forcing these views in so 
sharp a form on those who are not prepared to accept them. 

Lord Westbury wrote : — 

Hoose of Lords, Julff 8. 

I am very much vexed to find by The Times of this 
moming that Lord Bessboroogh by a singular mistake 
paired me as a Peer who was in favoor of the Harqaess 
of Salisboiy's motion. 

Nothing could be more contrary to my intention and ex- 
pressed desire. 

The Scheme of the Commissioners had my most cordial 
approbation. After Lord Oaims's speech I was anxious to 
speak, but gave way to M. of Bipon. The House was 
impatient, and as the Lord Chancellor was desirous of 
speaking I gave up the hope of getting an opportunity of 
being heard, and having a dinner party I left the House 
whilst Ijord Nelson was speaking. I regret the result very 
much, as I most thoroughly approved of the Commissioners' 
Scheme. In &ct it iB what I have advocated for more than 
thirty years. Pray make this known to your oolleagaea. 

Hobhouae's view of the importance of the decision 
in the Emanuel case is given in a letter to a nephew 
in 1904. 

My canvass of Westminster in 1879--80 taught me that one 
if not the main cause of the overturn of votes in London 
among the trading classes was fear of reform in favour of 
the artizan classes. I remember Leonard Courtney asking 
me some time in the eighties why all the London shopkeepers 
had turned Tory, and I said, mainly because they were a£raid 
of reforms in &vour of the artizan classes. . . . All sub- 
sequent observation has tended to confirm me in that 
view. The City of London turned round bodily and 
sharply on the Emanuel Hospital case. They were 
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tniateefl of large eleemoff^aiy ftmdB, and asstuned to 
be ovners. The Endowed Sdioola Commission treated 
them as trustees. That was not to be borne. A violent 
agitation was set on foot, sapported by the whole T017 party 
in the House of Lords. It took all Gladstone's strength to 
maintain the law. The City, which had been Liberal for 
long periods of time, has been Tory ever since that interfer- 
ence with its 'property.' The position of its wealthy 
members and their cries of ' Bobbery ' had a great effect in 
tite election of 1874. There was mnoh property in the same 
sort of position, and tmstees sacked no smaU advantage ont 
of it. 80 interference was bitterly resented. The artizan 
classes were qnite supine in this case, thongh the object of 
the Commissioners, and the result, was to convert some 
patronage of the Comnum Cooncil into excellent schools for 
the labour classes in Ixmdon. 

His views about the whole question, after three years' 
work on the Commifisioii, are given in the following 
letters. 

Eodowed Sohoc^ Commiflaion, 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 
January S, 18^ 

Heaps of bnsiness here. Bat things look gloomier than 
ever, and personal interests in the asoendant everywhere, 
and not a spark of public spirit to oppose them except in the 
County of Devon. The schoolmasters are quite right, but 
they also are speaking; in the direotiou of their own interests, 
and they have no poUtioal power. Palmer's opinion merely 
supports my legal judgement as against John Coleridge's : 
it does not and cannot undo the practical mischief resulting 
firom the Education Department preferring to be guided by 
private opinion of an advocate instead of having recourse to 
the public tribnnd pointed out by the Law. 

However, our du^ clearly ia to straggle on and produce 
such resnlts as the Act intends. If then the nation do not 
choose to have them, oar consciences will be free, thongh 
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of oottrae we ehoU bear the whole blame. Bat the Aot may 
88 veil be stmok oat of the statute book ; into which, indeed, 
it never ought to have got without maoh more diacasaion 
than it received. 

Se^tmber 7, 1878. 

At all events the Oommiaaion has been more saccessfol 
by a good deal than I ever thought it would be when I 
reluctantly consented to serve upon it. I believed the Aot to 
be premature by many years, and knew that its effects had 
not been diacuased and were not understood by those who 
passed it, and that if it ever was worked at all honestly, let 
the moderation in working it be what it might, there would 
be a great row. Under these cironmBtanoeB I always looked 
upon ourselves as missionaries sent to lighten the heathen, 
and to be persecuted and perish oi, their hands ; aa a forlorn 
hope told off to die in the ditoh, and who are successful if 
those who come after them can mount the wall There has, 
however, been a good deal more success than that; for one 
of the most obstinate strongholds of corruption has been 
st^nrmed, and though the victors may have been knocked to 
pieces in the contest^ they have made it comparatively eaey 
for others to occupy the province of endowments and rednoe 
it from anarchy and chaos to law and order. 

Julj/ 14, 1874. 

The gist of the whole matter is that the Act was ten, or 
perhaps thirty, years too early. It wanted a new generation 
grown up in familiarity with the discussion of its main 
principles. It would never have passed had not people's 
attention been absorbed by the Irish Church Act The 
consequence was that when set to work, even in the most 
moderate fiLsMon, it came by surprise on nine-tenths of 
society, and racited resentment against its agents. The 
same thing happened under the Poor Law of 18S4, which 
indeed was more discussed, but was very imperfectly under- 
stood or accepted by the country. I have referred to this 
analogy several times in our discussions on this subject. 
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Then the Sret Commission, who tried honestly to work the 
law, eneoimtered great onpopnlaiity and was broken np. 
The consolation is that their brave and sincere attempt to 
pnt in action a law sotind in principle bat new and dis- 
tasteM in character, prodnoed a distinct balance of good, 
and so I hope it may be fonnd of the E. S. C. 

Mr. Boby has been kind enough to supply as with 
the following account of the work of the Endowed 
Schools Commission. 

Mr. Hobhonse's legal knowledge and experience stood the 
Commission in good stead from the very commencement of 
its work. There were in the Act a great many matters of 
no slight complexity which had to receive, if not an anthori- 
tative interpretation, at least a practical and working inter- 
pretation. Whether the pBrticnlar business was a model 
scheme for the administration of an educational endow- 
ment or an answer to doubts about the extent of the 
jurisdiction, or unravelling the mixed law and iacts sur- 
rounding the treatment of a partionlar endowment, he was 
always patient and thorough in consideration, and modest 
and clear in statement. The Commissioners acted as a 
body in deciding on general principles and in the final 
approval of a scheme, bat in the selection of particular 
schools or endowments for prior treatment they usually 
acted separately, each in the section of England allotted 
him. Each saw and instructed the Assistant Commissioner 
who was sent personally to negotiate with the local authori- 
ties, and each directed or drew the letters sent from the 
office to explain the way in which it was proposed to deal 
with the particolar endowment The letters bore the 
secretary's signature, but were osuolly the work of the 
Commissioner in charge. Mr. Hobhonse wrote with £aoility, 
and excelled in close and forcible argument, and naturally 
took kindly to this part of the work '. I can remember the 

' The lettert were oftan written on a number of h&lf-BheetB of note-paper 
and pitmed t<^ther for the clerks to writs ont. He told mo that he did 
Uii* beeaoee he hated waste. 
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satiBfaotion with which he said when sobh an occasion arose, 
' I think this ia a case for a reasoned letter ' ; and I was some- 
timea amused in thinking what the village tmsteeg woold 
say when they received a careful and elaborate exposition 
which might have seemed appropriate if addressed to a 
judge on the bench. Bat we soon found that behind the 
village trustees there was often a Church or Nonconformist 
Vigilance Committee, who were capable enough of com- 
preliending the argument, however little they might be 
disposed to be convinced by it. 

I do not know that, at first at any rate, thore was marked 
difference between one Commissioner and another in their 
general views on the reform of the schools or on the applica- 
tion of the Act in detail. All were in &vonr of giving large 
fireedom, so far as the Act permitted, to the governing body 
on religious instruction; of grading and adjusting the schools 
of a district so as to meet, without mmecessary overlapping, 
the various educational wants; of admitting girls to the 
benefit of endowments whenever the nature or magnitude 
of a foundation made it suitable ; of converting to educational 
uses doles and other obsolete or pemioioiui charities ; of 
giving the locality an effective share in the government of 
the schools. The legal difficulties involved in carrying such 
views into practice were naturally more perceptible to 
Mr. Hobhonse than to hia colleagues, and he often expressed, 
both verbally and in writing, his desire that a point should 
be argued by counsel so that there might be as much light 
thrown on the problems as possible before the OommisBioners 
took any final step. Fate was somewhat cruel to him, as 
when in one difficult case, the trustees having accepted the 
proposal and engaged Ur. Lopes, Q.C., and Charles Bowen 
to argue their view, the argument came off only whoi he 
had already ceased to be a Commissioner 1^ his appointment 
to a high post in Lidia. 

As the work of the Commission proceeded, it became 
evident that ihs Schools Enqniiy Beport which produced 
aha Endowed Schools Act, and tiie Act itself, were in 
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advance of ihe general sentiment of the conntry. Trnstees 
who objected to any interference, achoolmastera who disliked 
the sphere proposed for them or their school in future, 
Church and Nonconformist Committees who claimed to have , 
the Act interpreted in ways specially favourable to their 
educational principles or desires, solicitors who feared their 
interests might suffer under a new governing body or l^ 
the simplification of the roles for administering the trusts, 
gradually murmured or clamoured disapproval of the Com- 
missioners. A nxmiber of wealthy endowments in West- 
minster, within a stone's throw of the Commissioners' office 
and of Parliament, seemed to me to invite lai^e and early 
reform. Mr. Hobhouse readily took the suggestion, and 
commenced proceedings. One of ihem., Emanuel Hospital, 
was under the government of the Aldermen of the City of 
London. The solicitor to the City sounded the tocsin, and 
sammoned the authorities of boroughs and trustees of endow- 
ments throughout England to resist the Commissioners, and 
succeeded in bringing opposition to a head. The scheme 
proposed was rejected by the House of Lords on Lord 
Salisboiy'B proposal, but afterwards amended and carried 
in the House of Commons after a brilliant and slashing 
speech by Mr. Gladstone. The schools so reorganized by 
the Commissioners' schemes have proved a great success, but 
the tumult hindered the work of the Commission and made 
it difiEcnlt or impossible to deal boldly at that time with 
endowments in other parts of England similar to that of 
Emanuel Hospital for the boarding and clothing s well as 
for the education of scholars. The Commissioners were not 
cowed by turmoil or obloquy into any anrrender of their 
principles, which were stated pretty fully in a general 
report presented to Parliament in 1872 (No. 0. 524), and 
drawn mainly, I think, by Mr. Hobhouse. The appendix to 
that report contained several letters or documente on 
different parts of the Commissioners' operations, and those 
on legal questions were largely if not entirely drawn by 
Mr. Hobhouse. But they are too intimately connected witji 
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the puticuLar &otB of certain endowm^its and partiotdar 
dattses of the Eadowed Schools Act to allow of qaotation 
for general pnrposeB. 

If I were to criticize Mr. Hobhonae's action as a Com- 
misaioner in dealingwith partionlar educational endowments, 
I should be inclined to say that he perhaps looked apon the 
Commissionets too much as judges, which to some extent 
tb^ certainly were by the Act, and too little as adminia- 
trators. He was indeed much more of the lawyer than of 
iha diplomat. It was not for him to waive or redaoe the 
requirements of the Act of Parliament or to submit the 
discretion which the Commissioners were to exercise to 
the opinions or desires of ncm-authorized persons. And 
dogged opposition on the part of particular trustees was 
apt to appear to him rather as faithlessness than as fidelity 
to their trust He had so thoroughly convinced himself of 
the folly and mischief of many of the parts of existing 
administration of charities, that he was hardly able to 
understand the ignorant complacency and blind adherence 
with which the founder's will and ancient rules were re- 
garded by some of the local administrators. I agreed in 
his views too strongly to be disposed or entitled to censure : 
I am only describing what appears to me to have been his 
position. 

As time went on 'I cannot but think the turmoil and 
noise of opposition, sometimes no doubt legitimate but 
often prejudiced and unreasonable, savouring rather of 
poKtics than of zeal for educational interests, made the work 
of the Commission grow somewhat irksome to him. He 
probably felt as a judge would feel where loud assertion 
and indecent clamour were substituted for argument ^id 
proot Perhaps, too, the subordination of the Commission 
to the Committee of Council on Education, when both 
parties, being sensitive to the external agitation, grew 
inevitably critical of each other, formed a fhrther ground 
of dissatisfaction in his mind. So that while he never 
shrank &om manfally playing his part, I should suspect 
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he welcomed hia removal to another sphere of official duty, 
when he was appointed to the distingtiished post of Legal 
Member of the Council in India. 

Lord Davey writes about this Conunissioa as 
follows : — 

The work of the Commisaion was to reform and in many 
cases to reanacitate and recall into life the vast educational 
endowments of this country, except the seven so-called 
i^hlic Schools which were dealt with by a different Act. 
This work was particularly congenial to Hobhoose's in- 
tellectnal character, which was distinguished by logical 
and fearless adherence to principle, tenacity, and thorough- 
ness of work. In conjunction with the energetic Secretary 
of the Commission, Mr. Bol^, who afterwards became a 
Conuuissiouer, he was mainly responsible for laying down 
the lines upon which the sohemes made by the Commission 
have been framed. Jadged as a whole, the work which 
Hobhoose assisted to initiate, on lines which were followed 
in the main by his snocessors, was one of a public utility 
which it is almost impossible to exaggerate. A work 
which necessanly interfered with the private patronage 
and functions of powerfid corporations, and offended local 
susceptibilities and the supposed interests of bodies of self- 
elected trustees, was sure to meet with opposition and to be 
fireely criticized. Vested interests had to be considered, 
and the religions difficulty was always present. As standing 
counsel for many years of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners (after Lord Hobhonse had ceased to be a member 
of that body), sjtd subsequently as member and chairman of 
one of the largest endowed schools in the neighbourhood 
of Lond<m, I have had unusual opportunities of estimating 
the work of the Commission. I think mistakes were made 
both in tactics and in substance. I doubt the wisdom of at 
once attacking the most powerinl corporations, though it 
was characteristic of the moving spirits of the Commission 
in its early days. And e:q>erienoe has shown that the 
B a 
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CommiBsion overrated the powers of tlie schoola to be 
self-BQpportliig after they were provided with school 
bnildinga and a salaried head master. Nor did they per- 
haps sttfficiently allow for the demand for an expanded 
range of edncation which has followed on the impulse they 
have given to ednoational activity. Bat granting all this, 
the mistakes cul be, and are being, corrected and the best 
monument of the work which Hobhonse assisted to in- 
angorate is ' GircnmBpice.' 

It was during these years of his life that Mr. Hob- 
house first came into touch with Mr. Biyce, who 
writes : — 

My acquaintance with him began when he was a Charity 
Commissioner, many years ago ; a,nd I was qnickly struck 
not only by the thoroughness of his knowledge of the 
economic as well as the legal aide of charity w^ork, bat 
even more by the zeal and interest in his work which moved 
him. Nobody cottld be less like tiie mere routine ofScial, 
who does his duty in a humdrum respectable way and then 
thinks he has done enough. Mr. Hobhonse was an economio 
reformer, permeated by the sound economio doctrines which 
were practised as well as preached forl^ years ago. He had 
an extremely high standard of dnty and of honour, and he 
had also a most kindly and tender heart. Bat he was con- 
vinced that what may be called ' legal charity ' did far more 
harm than good to the poor, and his experience had shown 
him that charitable foundations are apt to become nests of 
abuses, and that even those which are honestly and oarefhlly 
managed are often useless, because the objects to which they 
are devoted have ceased to be the objects now needed. He 
was therefore a reformer of a bold type, who was trenchant 
in langaage and would have been drastic in action also, had 
the opportunity been given him. He wrote several pam- 
phlets and articles advocating sweeping changes in the law, 
but he found few ministers or legislators willing to support 
him, for the fiulnre of Mr. Gtladstone's effort to tax charities 
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■ — made in a speech which has become fiuuona for the lomi- 
noQB cogency of ita argoment — ^had spread the belief that 
the public was not educated ap to the level of the principles 
to which Mr. Qladstoiie and Mr. Hobhoose appealed. How- 
ever, he persevered so long as he remained a Charity Com< 
missioner, and as an Endowed Schools Commissioner he was 
able to do much good in the way of improving the old 
grammar schools, though less thaji he desired, for fotoes 
of resistaaoe, well-meaning bat ignorant resistance, often 
checked him and his colleagues in a policy which was 
oat short by the reactionary Act passed by the Tory Govern- 
ment of 1874. 

When I was preparing the Bill for the reform of the 
FEtrochial Charities of the City of London, which after three 
years' fighting passed into law in 1883, he gave me invaluable 
help both in suggesting the provisions needed and in revis- 
ing the drafts of the Bill. He never grudged trouble when 
any public end was in view : and was indeed one of the 
most unselfish and high-minded men of his time, with whom 
it was a pleasure to work, because the more yon knew him, 
the more you respected h i m . 

His independence and his courage were abundantly proved 
by the position he took up and adhered to in India when a 
Tioeroy, animated by views which he strongly disapproved, 
was placed at the head of the Council of which he was a 
member. But of his Indian career, and of his life and work 
aftier he returned to England, others are far more competent 
to q>eak than I am. His simple dignity, his straightfor- 
wardness, his zeal in the cause of freedom and humanity, 
remained through his declining years what they had been 
in his prime; and though he sometimes seemed grieved 
when comparing what he saw in old age with the greater 
and wider enthusiasm for noble ideals which he had seen in 
his yonth, he was never haish in his judgements, and seldom 
despondent of the ihture. 

The importance of the reforms in middle-class 
education, sweeping though they were, have be^i 
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obscured by tbe still more important Act, creating 
a national sjstem of elementary education, which 
Forster carried through the House of Commons in 
1870. Hobhouse, though afterwards a member of tbe 
London School Board, was debarred as a civil servant 
firom taking any prominent part in the first election of 
that Board. He, however, acted as Treasurer of the 
Committee formed for securing the election of 
Mr. Huxley. He wrote an amusing lett^ to his wife, 
describing how he came to take this position. 

Endowed Schools Commiasion, 
2 Victoria Street, S.W., April 1, 1870. 
I send Miss Garrett's ^ notea. I have written to promiae 
support to Dr. Murray, duly notified, and to say with re- 
spect to Soliool Soard that, finding a diversity of interest 
between her and Huxley, I shall vote exclusively for the 
latter, but will do all I con by way of private canvass for 
her among those who are frightened at the thoughts of him. 
Two most diareputable looking chaps called here yesterday. 
They were a 'deputation' from Huxley's Committee, or 
perhaps the Committee itself to ask me to be the treasurer 
of the frmds collected. They e^lained that their brethren 
would feel more confidence in a treasurer above their own 
rank in life. The treasure, it is supposed, will not amount to 
more than £100, So I have opened an aoooont this morning 
with Sir C. Scott The only contribution at present ia £5 of 
my own. 

His views on the working of the Act in tbe country 
are g^ven in a letter to a nephew two years later. 

Simla, October 17, 1872. 
... I am quite content ■witii your action with regard to 
E. School We shall see in the course of a few years (or at 

> Afterwarda Mn. aurett-Andaisou. 
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least jfoci will see) what School Boards develop into. I am 
veiy hopeful of their action in the towns ; in the rnral 
districts their operation most be nrnoh more donbtfiil, and 
at all events mnch slower. Yon say that H. tells yon that 
the fiurmers are very anzioos to avoid a rate ; and again, yon 
say tiiat the parson will have to pay half the expenses out of 
hJB own pocket Jost so ; and that is exactly the state of 
tilings which nu^es me wish for the pressure of the School 
Board. The formers will always avoid rates as long as 
somebody else will pay the needinl ; bat neither is it jost, 
nor in any point of view desirable, that the expenses of 
schools should &11 on the olei^. Whether the landowners 
and &rmerB pay by dint of volontary sabscriptiona or of 
legal rate matters little ; bat I do want to hold the law well 
over them, and to make them pay. All this will be under- 
stood in time, bnt I have all along thought that several 
years moat elapse before the new system is accepted in the 
country districts, and am quite willing to be patient. 

As regards Catechism, aa to which some veiy haisy sad 
some veiy erroneoas notions lie at the bottom of the clerical 
opposition to School Boards, aa £. a. d. He at the bottom of 
the opposition of the formers, I may poaaibly write to yon 
later on, bnt not now. 

In considering the history of the revolution effected 
in the rights of married women by the legislation 
which b^an in 1870 and continued to 1898, a con- 
siderable place must be assigned to Mr. Hobhouse's 
address at the Social Science Congress at Birmingham, 
in October, 1868. Nearly ten years had passed since 
M'll had condemned the 'almost despotic power of 
husbands over wives/ and bad maintained that wives 
should have the same rights and should receive the 
protection of the law in the same manner as all other 
persons, and the next year (1869) the protest was to 
be developed in bis &mouB book on The Sitbjection 
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of Women. But there were strong prejudicea against 
interference with what was regarded in many quarters 
as a fundamental condition not only of the peace, but 
of the existence of the family. When the first Bill 
on the subject came to the House of Lords in 1870, 
it was r^;arded with very great apprehension by so 
bold a social reformer as Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Lord Westbury and Lord Penzance succeeded in 
reducing it to a measure which practically affected 
only the earnings of married women. Professor 
Dicey, in his recent book on Law and Opinion in 
England, has commented on the slow growth of 
public opinion on the subject. No better solvent of 
this wide-spread prejudice could be found than Mr. 
Hobhouse's clear and temperate paper, and it was 
afterwards reprinted for the use of the Committee on 
Mr. Bussell Gumey's Bill. 

He began by showing how mistaken was the 
notion that to amend the law which gave the 
personal property and earnings of a wife to her hus- 
band was to strike at the general relations between 
husband and wife. It merely struck at the common 
law or the customary traditional law of England. 
Now this law was set aside already by every marriage 
settlement that was made, and the Court of Chancery 
had for generations been counteracting the effect of 
the common law by making it possible in various ways 
for married women to hold property independently of 
their husbands, and by recognizing the validity of con- 
tracts between husband and wife. It had in &ct created 
separate property for married women, and this meant 
that the most enlightened English lawyers, those whose 
business it was to adapt the law to the progress of 
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events, and mate it tolerable to a civilized commtinity, 
regarded the common law nde of giving all the wife's 
property to the husband as a bad rule, to be violated 
whenever there was property enough to admit of 
the intervention of trustees, or of the Court of 
Chancery. The paper went on to show that 
the evidence given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which had recently been sitting proved that 
the existing state of things was no harmless and 
unimportant anomaly. Of the witnesses it s^d 
' they aU unite in saying that the law works visible 
mischief; they tell us tales of wives plundered by 
worthless and dissipated husbands ; of their inability 
to obtain payment of legacies due to them, because 
the executors are afraid of the husband's legal rights ; 
of their savings being drawn from the places of 
deposit, of their furniture, and even their clothes, 
being taken to provide for their husbands' sensual 
enjoyments. And the law protects and encourages 
the husband in all this I The selfish hardened man 
may console himself by reflecting that he is only 
doing what he will with his own; the timid cowed 
wife is still further disheartened by knowii^ that 
her husband is within his legal right.' The general 
effect of the system created by the Court of Chancery 
side by side with the common law was that there 
was one law for the rich, another for the poor. Mr. 
Hobbouse's own remedy was to make married women, 
in the absence of contract, fr«e and absolute owners 
of their own property. This reform had been effected 
in most of the States of America and in Upper 
Canada with excellent results. 

'That objections,' he wrote, 'should spring up to such 
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a change as we are dlscuBsing is a matter of coarse. 
As in this world we have Dothing good without its 
defects, so we have no bad thing without its good 
points. Partly irom this cause, partly from the per- 
vading habit of confounding that to which we are 
accustomed with the eternal principles of right, partly 
from indolence and fear of the unknown, there is 
nothing established for which reasons are not found.' 

Mr. Hobhouse's reform was not achieved for many 
years, but an instalment was provided in the Act of 
1870 which is associated with the name of Mr. Russell 
Gumey. That Act in its final form was, as has been said, 
a very tentative and limited measure, doing little more 
than giving the wife a right to her earnings. The Act 
of 1882 made the whole property of a married woman, 
whether it is hers at marriage or comes to her after 
marriage, her separate property, but under this Act she 
did not acquire full contractual capacity. If a woman 
had no separate property when she incurred a debt, 
any separate property which she might afterwards 
acquire was not liable to satisfy the debt. This 
anomaly was removed by the Act of 1893, which gave 
a married woman fuU contractual and testamentary 
capacity, except in so fer as her power is limited 
by marriage settlements and the restraints on an- 
ticipation \ 
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INDIA 

Mk. Hobhousb was appointed to succeed Sir James 
FitzJames Stephen as Law Member of the Governor- 
General's Council in 1872. He took his seat in Council 
on May 25 in that year, and he resigned it on April 10, 
1877, having served within a few weeks of the usual 
period of five years. When he was starting for India, 
Sir J. Coleridge congratulated him on the time he would 
have for reading, and told him that Macaulay, when 
going out as Law Member, took out with him the 
Delphian edition of the classics and read them all 
through. But Mr. Hobhoiise was not long in office 
before he discovered that things had altered immensely 
in this respect since Macaulay's day. *I wish/ he writes 
to a Mend in England, ' Sir J. Coleridge could sit a day 
in my room and see the streams of papers that have 
to be attended to ' ; and in laruth the mass of work he 
had to dispose of, even when not actually employed 
on any formidable l^islative project, was such as to 
tax to the utmost the en^gies of the most laborious 
man. 

The Law Member of the Governor-General's CouncO, 
like the other members, has to act in more than one 
capacity. As a member of the Supreme Executive 
Conndl, he has to assist in disposing of all the questions 
that come before that Council, and, having regard to 
the pecoliar qualifications he brings to bear, it is often 
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of ^e highest importance that he should assert himself 
and take a leading part in the eettiement of those 
questions, in whatever department they may arise, 
even though they may not involve anything that 
could be Killed a point of law. 

Then as a member of the Legislative Council, which 
comprises, besides the members of the Supreme Council, 
a number of 'additional' members, official and non- 
official, he has to take by far the heaviest share of the 
work of legislation. He himself introduces and carries 
through the Council all Bills falling within the province 
of the legal expert, and he is further compelled by the 
exigencies of the situation to take a very lai^ share 
of the work relating to all other Bills, revising them 
before they are introduced and sitting as chairman of 
the Committees of the Legislative Council to which 
they are almost invariably referred. 

Lastly, he is the Member of Council ' in chai^ ' of 
the legislative department of the Covemment of India 
— a department which is not only concerned with the 
work of legislation, but also performs for all other 
departments an immense quantity of advising work 
similar to that which is done in most Government 
departments in England by the legal adviser within 
the department. 

The high qualifications for the discharge of all these 
important duties which Mr. Hobhouse possessed, as 
a man of rare intellectual ability, of high education, 
and indefatigable industry, as a learned lawyer and 
a practical man of business, were well known to all 
who had had to do with him during his previous life 
in England. But what perhaps above all things moet 
impressed those who knew him in Lidia was his 
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pasfflonate love of justice, hia vehement dislike of 
anything savouring of arbitrary action, his hatred of 
all ehams, and bis contempt for vain display and mere 
popularity-hunting. In certain respects, no doubt, as 
he himself was always the first to admit, he fell some- 
Trhat short of his two immediate predecessora Maine, 
in addition to other high qualifications, was what is 
commonly called a 'jurist,' and his works have done 
more to popularize legal subjects, especially in their 
historical aspects, among English-speaking people all 
over the world, than those of any previous writer. 
FitzJames Stephen would probably have preferred the 
reputation of a working lawyer to that of a jurist — 
indeed he is said on one occasion to have defined a jurist 
as ' a damned fellow without briefs ' — but at the same 
time he had a large element of what may be called the 
professorial spirit. Mr. Hobhouse utterly disclaimed 
all pretensions to anything of the kind. The Maharaja 
of Vizianagram one day in the Legislative Council 
spoke of him as ' one of the greatest and most learned 
and eminent jurists of the world.' Mr. Hobhouse's 
remark on this was quite characteristic of him. He 
said be ^bs 'only a practising lawyer of somewhat 
plodding habits and some professional experience.' 
But in this he was very fer indeed from doing himself 
justice. It was no doubt in the practice of his pro- 
fession that he acquired most of his legal lore, and it 
was chiefly from the practical point of view that he 
approached any question that came before him, but he 
had a breadth of view and a grasp of principle rarely 
to be found either in the practising barrister or in the 
'jurist.' 
Like most men who have held the oflBoe of Law 
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Member, Mr. Hobhouse when entering upon ina duties 
seems to bave bad no more knowledge of the ciountry 
and the people than tbe average well-educated English- 
man ; but there never waa a new arrival in India who 
more iully realized tbe dangers to which bis ignorance 
in this respect exposed him ; and his constant sense of 
those dangers was his best protection against them. 
Writing of a certain official, who was sent to India 
&om England in bis time with a view to the intro- 
duction of certain changes, be says, ' He came out with 
some purely theoretical notions . . . apparently thinking 
(as is not uncommon in England) that India is a good 
place to try crotchets in, and then he went through 
the process of £ndii^ out that facta are just as 
stubborn here as anywhere else, or indeed that facts 
are more stubborn in backward societies than they are 
in advanced ones.' The temptation to plunge hastily 
and without due consideration into sweeping measures 
of reform is one from which even tiie permanent Indian 
official of long experience is not ez^npt. There is a 
pressing need of a reform of some sort. He feels be is 
the man of all others to carry it through ; the opposition 
he will bave to encounter will not be very formidable ; 
he has not much longer to stay, and if the thing is to 
be done at all it must be done quickly. This temptation 
is of course the more dangerous in tbe case of a man 
who goes out to India to fill an important post for 
a brief period, and it is one against which Mr. 
Hobhouse waa ever on bis guard. He was an extra- 
ordinarily quick observer, taking an intense interest in 
all things liidian that came under his notice, whether 
in his office or outside, and be rapidly acquired a greater 
knowledge of the country and tjie peopk than perhaps 
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any man coming out from England to occupy a sinular 
position had done before ; but the result of this was 
only to leave him more strongly impressed than ever 
with the immense difficulties that present themselves 
to the British l^iislator or administrator in India. 

Mr. Hobhouse was fortunate in the men with whom 
he found himself associated on his arrival in India. 
The then Governor-General, the late Lord North- 
brook, was a man very much of his own way of 
thinking. He was, indeed, somewhat more cool fuid 
diplomatic than was always agreeable to one so down- 
right and uncompromising as Mr. Hobhouse was apt 
to be, when once he had solved his doubts and saw 
clearly what he believed to be the right course ; but 
the two men had a genuine respect for one another, 
and the relations between them seem to have been 
always most friendly. Writing in August, 1875, when 
they had been more than three years at work tc^ther, 
Mr. Hobhouse says : ' My own immediate chief in India 
is about as satis&ctory a one as it is possible to have, 
firm and imperturbable, determined to command, and 
well able to do so ; but always ready to listen, and to 
^ve way when convinced; clear-headed and industrious.' 
Lord Korthbrook, on his side, seems tp have had the 
greatest confidence in Mr. Hobhouse's judgement, and 
repeatedly sought his advice in regard to matters 
which would not in the ordinary course be specially 
referred to the Law Member. Mr. Hobhouse was 
fortunate also in his colleagues in the Supreme and 
L^;islative Councils, with the exception of one member 
of the Leg^ative Council, whose idiosyncrasies are 
still remembered in India and elsewhere, and his mode 
of dealing with even that distinguished person 1^ 
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nothing to be desired in point of good taste. He was 
fortunate too in this, that throughout his whole term 
of office the secretaryship in the legislative department 
was held by Mr. Whitley Stokes, a learned lawyer and 
accomplished draftsman, who had had many years' ex- 
perience of India, who had been in charge of the 
legislative work of the Government of India from the 
year 1865, and who was destined to succeed Mr. 
Hobhouse as Law Member of Council. Mr. Hobhouse 
and Mr, Stokes did not, it is true, see eye to eye on 
some of the important subjects with which they had 
to deal, but they were always excellent friends and 
puUed well together. A great deal of the l^iislative 
work for which Mr. Hobhouse was formally responsible 
was really done by Mr. Stokes, and Mr. Hobhouse 
repeatedly referred in Council to this, disclaiming all 
credit for himself. Mr. Stokes, on his part, looked up 
to Mr. Hobhouse as a man ' to work under whom was 
not only a privilege but an education.' 

In April, 1876, Lord Northbrook resigned, after 
continuing as Viceroy more than two years under the 
Conservative Government which came into office in 
February, 1874, The change must have been fer from 
welcome to Mr. Hobhouse, especially as Lord Lytton, 
who succeeded to the Governor-Generalship, was in a 
special sense the representative of the Conservative 
Government, between whom and the Government of 
India certain serious differences of opinion, to be referred 
to later on, had arisen. It may be added that though 
both Lord Lytton and Mr. Hobhouse were, each after 
his own fiishion, largely endowed with those qualities 
which go to the formation of friendships, they were too 
widely different in their temperaments and modes of 
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thinking evcx to become close fiiends. Writing to a 
friend in June, 1876, Mr. Hobhouse says : ' Our new 
Goremor-General remains very pleasant as regards 
peiBonal relations. He is an interesting companion with 
much more general conversation, though I think not 
more real knowledge or cultivation, than Lord North- 
brook. But I fear he will never be up to the grinding 
work which a Governor-General must go through who 
wishes to be the actual ruler of this country. . . . When 
he applies himself to business be is clever and quick 
and original, and quite strong enough to hold what- 
ever he has made his own : but he is also, I think, 
impulfflve and &r too ready to rush into action on 
a prima facie view of a case ; a dangerous quality for 
a man in his position, and especially for one who has 
not the strength to master great masses of material.' 
A month later he writes to another friend much to 
the same effect, hut, notwithstanding certain differ- 
ences of opinion, the two men seem to have continued 
to be &irly good friends to the dose of Mr. Hobhouse's 
term of office, when Lord Lytton gave a farewdl ban- 
quet in his honour, and made a speech acknowledging 
bis services in highly complimentary terms. 

Sedulously though he applied himself to study the 
country and the people, Mr. Hobhouse never omitted 
to seek the aid of persons of longer exp^ence than 
himsel£ We find him constantly acknowledging his 
obligations to his colleagues in both the Councils for 
the advice and assistance they gave him ; indeed in 
many cases he was content, having r^ard to their 
more intimate acquaintance with the subject under 
considoBtion, to place himself entirely in their hands 
and accept the humble rdle of putting their ideas into 
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shape. He was, moreover, in frequent communication 
with the judges of the High Courts, especially with 
Sir R. Couch and Sir E. Garth, who were the Chief 
Justices at Calcutta La his time and were hol^ hia 
intimate fiiends, as also with the leaders of the Bar. 
No man ever applied himself more diligently to the 
study of the vast masses of opinions, sometimes ex- 
tending over hundreds of closely-printed foolscap pages, 
which are sent in hy local officials, high and low, 
European and Indian, on every proposed measure ; and 
unless an opinion was palpahly worthless, as is apt at 
times to he the case, he always treated it with con- 
sideration and respect. 

After Mr. Disiueli came into office in February, 
1874, with Lord Salisbury as Secretary of State for 
India, Tarious, differences of opinion sprang up between 
the Government of India and the Home Government. 
The most serious of these arose out of certain proposals 
made by the Home Government in developing our 
relations with ihe Ameer of Afghanistan, which may 
be said to have been the starting-point of that 
policy which came to be called by different people, 
according to the view they took of it, the ' forward 
■poiicj' the 'imperial policy,' the 'jingo policy,' or 
the ' policy of Bwa^;er and grab.' Another serious 
difference arose out of the proposal made by the 
Home Government for the abolition of the customs 
duties levied on cotton goods imported into India. 
There were further differences which arose in the 
ordinary course of business, such as those relating to 
the working of the legislative machine in India, to the 
codification <^ the substantive law of India, to certain 
problems of &mine relief, to the case of the Quicowar 
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of Baroda, which, though less Berious in themselves, 
acquired an additional importance from the circum- 
stance that they involved the question of the extent 
to which the Secretary of State may Intimately push 
his interference with the Government of Indii On 
all theee matters Mr. Hohhouse entertained v«ry 
strong opinions, and he was not a man to make a secret 
of those opinions except so long and so far aa his 
official position required him to do so. Some time 
after he had left India, certain people seem to have 
suggested that hie opposition to the Conservative 
Government in r^;aTd to these Ipdian questions was 
prompted by party spirit, but those who were most 
closely connected with his work in India would pro- 
bably be unanimous in saying that in taking, whether 
xightiy or wrongly, the views he did upon those 
questions, he was entirely unbiassed by any con- 
sideration of party. The permanent Indian official 
is, as a rule, something of an agnostic so &r as 
English party politics are concerned. He is apt to 
look upon any English ministry, Conservative, Unionist, 
Liberal, or what you please, as about as good or as bad 
as any other; and he is quick to detect and resent 
any attempt by a Govemor-Grenraia] or any one else 
fresh out from England to import sectarian political 
doctrines into India. But those who were associated 
with Mr. Hobhouse in India never appear to have 
chai^ied him with any such attempt. That he was 
a strong Liberal in the broad sense of the word — in 
the sense in which most persons, of whatever political 
denomination, would wish to be considered Liberals — 
was no doubt patent to all ; but he was not thought 
of as a strong party man, and it came quite as a 

7 2 
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surprise to maDy of his Indian fiieods to eee him 
taking up a decided position in political circlea after 
hie return to England. It may be added that the 
only one 'Of the questions above referred to, which 
involved any party issue, was that relating to the 
forward policy, and those who knew Mr. Hobhouse 
best will hardly doubt that if the forward policy had 
been started by Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll 
he would have oj^sed it just as strongly as he did 
when it was started by Disraeli and Lord Salisbury. 
It would be manifestly impossible in the present memoir 
toenterat large upon the subject of the forward policy, 
the cott<Hi duties, and the other questions above re- 
lerred to, the discussions on which run to an- appalling 
length in Blue Books, Parliamentary Debates, and 
elsewheare, but it seems desirable to give a brief account 
of Mr. Hobhouse's connexion with some of them. 

The discussion regarding the forward polii^ was 
started by a dispatch fix)m Lord Salisbury to Lord 
Northbrook's Government, dated January 22, 1875. 
In that dispatfA Lord SaUsbmy directed the Govern- 
ment of India to take measures, with as much expedition 
as the circumstances of the case permitted, for procur- 
ing the assent of the Ameer to the establishment of 
a permanent British agency (by which was meant a 
European officer as political agent) at Herat, to be 
followed later on by the establishment of a similar 
agency at Candahar. 

The Government of India replied in a long dispatch, 
dated June 7, signed by Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Sir Henry Norman, Sir William 
Muir, Sir Ashley Eden, and Mr. Hobhouse, protesting 
against the order chi^y on the ground that all the 
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most competent authorities, both European and native 
(and among others Sir Louis Cava^ari, destined to 
play so tragic a part in this a&ir later on), were 
unanimous in thinking that we should find the 
Ameer most unwilling to receive permanent Eurc^)ean 
political agents at any place in his dominions. This 
unwillingness, it was said, would not be due to any 
nn&iendliness on his part towards us, but to the 
adverse feeling entertained to anything of the kind by 
an influential party in Afghaniatan. The Ameer's 
position in Afghanistan, it was observed, was not so 
secure that he could afford to n^lect any strong 
feeling of that kind. He would also, it was said, be 
influenced by a fear for the safety of any European 
officers that might be sent. It was added that, even 
if the Ameer were, tmder pressure from us, to g^ve 
a reluctant consent to the proposal, we should g^ no 
advantage, as our agent would in that event be in an 
uniavourable position for doing any good, and moreovw 
any outrage on him would place us in an extremely 
embarrassing position. Lord Salisbury returned to 
the charge, in a dispatch dated November 19, 1875, 
in which he urged among other things that 'Indian 
diplomatists, by superior intellect and force of character, 
have in their intercourse with native princes often 
triumphed over more stubborn pr^udices,' than those 
which the Government of India and their advisers 
attributed to the Ameer ; and he directed the Oovem- 
ment of India to 6ad some occasion for sending 
a mission to Oabul without avoidable delay to urge 
the proposal, especially by pressing upon the Ameer 
' the risk he would run if he should impede the course 
of action which the British Government think necessary 
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for securing his independenoe.' To this the Goveni- 
ment of India replied in a dispatch of January 28, 1876. 
reiterating their objections, and in particular urging 
again, as agunst the proposal to put pressure on the 
.Ajneer, that the advantages to be gained fix>m the 
presence of British officers in A^hanistan depended 
entirely upon the cordial concurrence of the Ameer, 
and would not be secured by his rductant assent after 
pressure put upon him by us \' It is curious to find, 
after the lapse of so many years, what might be called 
a generalization of this last argument in a speech 
Lord Lansdowne delivered in the House of Lords on 
the second of June, 1905, in reply to certain criticisms 
made by Lord Newton on the settlement effected l^ 
Sir Louis Dane at Cabul in the early part of this 
year. After admitting that our agreements with the 
late Ameer, re-established by Sir L. Dane with the 
present Ameer, were not in all respects everything 
that could be wished, and that BuccessiTe Governor* 
Generals of India had desired to make improvementa 
> ttexgnph 29 of the letter aeenu worth quoting in ftill. It ran u 

* It li ia the higheat degree improbable Uut the Ameer will yield a hearty 
ooneent to the location of British ofBoera in AfglnniiAjn which the lUnion 
!■ Intended to Moompliih ; and to plaoe onr oSloen on the Ameer** frontier 
without hia hearty ooiuent would, in cnir opinion, be a moat impolitic and 
dai^eroiu movement. Setting Mide the oonaideratlon of the penonal ritk to 
whiob nnder mah eireunutancea the Agents wonld be exposed, and the 
serlotu political conseqaeneas that wonld ensae from Qieir being inaalted or 
nttacked, their position wonld be entirely oseleaa. They would be dependent 
for their information on ontrustworthy soiiroea. They would be surronnded 
by ^ies nnder the pretext of gnarding them or administering to their wants. 
Fersons approaohing or -riiiting them would be watohed and removed ; and 
thoogh nothing might be done ootenaibly which eonld be eomplained of a* 
an Bctnal breach of friendship, the Agents would be eheofced on every hand, 
and would soon find their poaltion both humiliating and naeleas. Suah was 
the ezperieDce of H^or Todd at Herat, in 1889, when hia supplies of money 
failed. Such was the experienoe of Colonel Lumadeu when he went to 
OindBh" in 16G7 aa the dispenser of a mapdfioent subddy.' 
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in them, Lmrd Lansdowne went on, ' But I do not think 
I eball misrepreseiit any who have held that high 
office, when I say that to one and all of them the 
idea of forcing such improvements and r^orms upon 
the Grovemment of Afghanistan was wholly repugnant. 
I think we should all of us have preferred to be 
content with a less satisfactory state of things, cordially 
accepted by the tvUbt of A%hamBtan, rather than 
attempt a much more satisfactory and completely 
developed arrangement forced upon him by coercion of 
any kind' {HcmacK^, cxlviL p. 862). 

Lord Northbrook, who seems in dealing with this 
question to have had throughout the support of 
Mr. Hobhouse and the highly distinguished Indian 
officers who were associated with him in the Council, 
resigned with e£Eect &om April 12, 1876, and was 
succeeded by Lord Lytton, who took out in his pocket, 
to be shown to his colleagues at such time as he might 
deem fit, a freeh dispatch firom Lord Salisbury dated 
February 28, directing the Goremment of India to 
send to the Ameer a mission, which ostensibly would 
be one of mere compliment and courtesy, but which 
would afford an opportunity of discussing the relations 
between ourselvoe and the Ameer, and, among other 
things, of impressing on him the necessity of receiving 
English officers as political agents in certain parts of 
his dominions. On April 24, 1876, Lord Lytton 
caused a letter to be sent to the Ameer, informing him 
that it was intended to send a misdon under Sir Lewis 
Felly, and on May 22 the Ameer sent a reply to this 
letter, refusing to receive the proposed mission. Lord 
Salisbury's instructions of February 28 were then 
laid before the Coundl, with the result that a second 
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letter was sent to the Ameer on July 8, again urging 
him to receive the mission, ezplaiimig that the 
Viceroy's object was the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the two GoTemmenta, and adding in 
condusion, 'It will for this reason cause the Viceroy 
sincere regret if Your Highness, l^ hastily rejecting 
the hand of friendship now frankly held out to you, 
should render nugatory the friendly intentions of His 
Excellency, and oblige him to regard Afghanistan as 
a State which has voluntarily isolated itself frt>m the 
alliance and support of the British Govemmeat.' The 
discussion continued until the end of the year, when it 
was agreed that the Ameer should send his minister 
to discuss matters with Sir Lewis Felly at Peshawur. 
The Peshawur Conference began on January 27, 1877, 
and the discxissions went on until March 26, when the 
Ameer's minister died. From the b^inning it was 
doubtful whether he 'was authorized to accept the 
sine gua non condition that British officers should 
reside on the frontier of A%haDistan to watch outade 
events/ and ultimately ailer much fencing he rejected 
it'. The n^fotiations thus broke down 'upon the 
essential point which was indeed the keystone defined 
by Lord Salisbury's dispatch of February, 1876*.' 
Sir Lewis Pelly returned from Peshawur on April 2 ; 
and, as Mr. Hobhouse's tenure of office came to an end 
a week later, it is unnecwsaiy for us further to pursue 
the history of the events which culminated in the 
second war with A^hanistan. The Blue Books are 
silent as to the view Mr. Hobhouse and those who 
thought with him took of the proceedings to which 

on, bj Lsdr B«Ht Balfcnr, p. IBS. 
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we have been referring ; but it appeu^ that, at least 
at one critical stage, he dissented &om the action 
propoeed by Lord Lytton. Lady Betty Balfour, at 
page 04: of the work above citod, tells us that he, with 
Sir William Muir and Sir Henry Norman, dissented 
from Lord Lytton and the majority of their colleagues 
in r^ard to the proposal to send to the Ameer the 
letter of July 8, 1876, to which reference has been 
made. Their notes or minutes of dissent do not appear 
to have seen the light, and it ia possible that they 
were recorded in such a form that they would not 
in the ordinary course of business be transmitted to 
England, but Lady Betty Balfour writes of Mr. Hob- 
house and the other two dissentients as follows : — 

They were of opinion that Sher Ali was acting within his 
right in refdaing to receive an English mUsion, that the 
reasons assigned by him were substantial, and that the pro- 
posed letter was almost eqnivalwtt to a threat of war. They 
held that although stress had been laid on the temporaiy and 
complimentary character of the mission, its real ol^ect was, as 
the Amir well knew, to enforce the reception of pemutnent 
English agents, that we were not dealing fiurly with the 
Amir if we omitted to state distinctly the object at which we 
were aiming, that if the temporary mission were accepted and 
the permanent mission refosed oar position would be em- 
barrassing, and that we ought to resolve beforehand whether 
in such a cose we should accept the rsfosal or resort to force. 
It was better, they thought, to wait until the Amir was in 
want of oar assistance to help him out of diffioolties, when we 
could moke terms with him. 

It only renuuns to add, as r^ards the main point 
under discussion during Mr. Hobhotise's tenure q£ 
office, that, at the conclusion of what may be called 
the first act of the war, Lord Lytton so &r adiieved 
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success that Sir Louis Cavagnari was installed as our 
agent at Cabul on July 24, 1879, but the massacre 
of him and his oompanions only six weeks later led to 
the abandonment of the idea of having permanent 
European agents in the Ameer's dominions, an idea 
which has not since been revived. Alluding to this sub- 
ject in the course of a speech in the House of Lords in 
January, 1881, Lord Lytton, after a touching reference 
to his grief for the loss of his friend Gavagnari, pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

ApEurt, however, from tiiat great sorrow, my opinion as to 
the prt^nisty of the course we pursued by acquiescing in the 
Ameei's strongly e^ressed, and apparently sincere, request 
for the support of a British mission at his court, is an opinion 
entirely unchanged by the abominable crime with which it 
was 80 ill requited. Bat alt^iough I think it was right, and 
even necessary, in the interests of all oonoemed, to make 
that humane experiment, undeterred by the risks it involved 
and of which we were not nnoonsoious, I admit, my Lords, 
that the experiment has failed. 

In regard to the forward poli<gr generally Mr. 
Hobhouse entertained strong opinions, to which he 
gave expression in letters written to firiends, and also 
in an article entitled ' Some Beflections on the A%han 
Imbn^Iio,' which he contributed to the Fortnight^ 
Review for September, 1880. He urges in the first 
place that the forward policy is immoral, that we have 
no right to seize other people's territory or forcibly to 
impose a protectorate on them merely for the purpose 
of improving o\ir own poedtion. He is severe on the 
stock pretexts commonly advanced in support of for- 
ward movements — the assertions that the mass of the 
inhabitants of the country in question are only too 
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eager to come onder us, and tb&t it is merely a few 
'joung bloods' or bad characters or bigoted and 
grasping priests that are against us; the repeated 
protestations that there is no idea of ' annexing ' 
the coantry, which are no doubt absolutely true in 
the technical sense of the word as understood by 
experts, but which convey a totally &lse impression 
to the ordinary man ; and so on. He scouts the 
notion that the mere proximity of Russia to our 
border would lead to disafiection among the ruling 
chie& and the people of India. He asks : ' If Russian 
intrigues are so formidable to us in India itself, would 
they not be a hundred times aa formidable to us in 
A%hanistan ? ' He further asks where are we to stop 
in our forward course ? He compares the advocates of 
the forward policy to 'those simple speculators in 
geography who, feeling the North wind to be cold, 
invented a genial hyperborean region beyond it.' 
* But,' he goes on, * attempts to get behind the North 
wind only land us in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice. Flying from what is very bearable, we rush into 
starvation and destruction.' Lastly, he refers to the 
military difficulties to be eneoiantei^d ; but, whatever 
may be thought of some of his other arguments, it 
would probably be considered by most people at the 
present day that in dealing with these difficulties he 
rather understates than overstates his case. 

The cotton duties were another subject of difference 
between the Home Qovemment and Lord Ntnthbrook's 
Government 

For a long period preceding Lord Nortbbrook's 
appointment to the Govemor-Generalship, duties had 
been levied at the rate of 3^ per cent, ad valorem on 
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cotton yarns, and 5 per cent, on cotton piece goods 
and other cotton manu&,etuTeB imported into India. 
These duties were simply items in the general import 
tariff, which ccHnprised ahnoet the entire rai^ of 
possible imports, and were levied solely for revenue 
purposes and without any view to protection. They 
had, indeed, been imposed at a time when there were 
no cotton-mills in India and when, for practical purposes, 
there could have been no question of protection. That, 
low as they were, they did operate to some extent as 
a protection to the mill industry after it had become 
established in India is very probable. However that 
may he, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in 
January, 1874, presented a memorial to the Secretary of 
State objecting to them duties, chiefly on the grounds 
that they were ' absolutely prohibitory to the [import] 
trade in yam and doth of the coarse and low priced 
sorts/ and that they ' increased the cost to the native 
population, or at leaat to the poorest of the people, of 
their articles of clothing, and thereby interfered with 
their health, comfort, and general well-being.' That 
memorial was referred hy the Government of India to 
a Committee appointed for the revision of the taxiff, 
and, while the matter was still under consideration 
out there, the Secretary of State (Lord Salisbury), 
addressed to the Government of India a dispatch 
dated July 15, 1875, in which, while stating that the 
protective effect of the duties was ' probably insignifi- 
cant/ and that he did not attribute to them the effect 
of ' excluding English competition,' and thereby raising 
the price of a necessity of life to the vast mass of 
Indian consumers, he nevertheless insisted on the 
necessity of abolishing them as soon as the state of 
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the Indian fimmeea might admit of this being done. 
He inosted on this, partly because such duties seemed 
to him inoompatiUe with the system of &ee trade, 
and partly, or as he stated in a subsequent dispatch 
chiefly, for a political reason, namely because, as the 
protectire effect of tJiese duties had come to be 
exaggerated both in England and in India, the bitter^ 
ness of feeling between the English and the Indian 
manufacturers would tend to increase if they were not 
soon abolished. ' The precaution,' he said in condusion, 
' has indeed been delayed too long. Some soreness 
even now will be felt, and more will be expressed, by 
persons who wUl trace such a policy to a preference of 
English over Indian interests. But the irritation will 
only extend over a wider surfiwe if action is delayed, 
and may, if the delay be too far proloi^d, become 
a serious public danger.' In a later dispatch, dated 
November 11, 1875, he reiterates his arguments, and 
at the dose, after observing that 'the parunount 
importance of guarding the Indian treasury from 
financial embarrassment must be borne in mind,' he 
says, * The entire removal of the duty should, however, 
not be adjourned for an indefinite pmod, but provision 
ahoiild be made for it within a fixed term of years.' 
The Government of India (Lord Korthbrook, Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Sir Henry Norman, Mr. Hobhouse, 
Sir Edward Bayley, Sir WUliam Muir, Sir Alexander 
Arbuttmot, and Sir Andrew Clarke) replied in a 
dispatch, dated February 25, 1876. They dealt with 
the question at great length and in much detail, and 
the conclusion to which they came was that, while ' by 
no means insensiUe to the advantage of reducing the 
duty upon cotton manufacture,' they r^retted that 
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the then financial pro^>ectB precluded them &om 
taking any immediate action in that direction, and 
that they entertained very serious objections to any 
measure which would commit Aiture Governments to 
the entire removal of the duty. The two last para- 
graphs of the dispatch are worth quoting in fall. 
They were as follows : — 

Your Lordahip, however, in the diBpatohea of July XB 
and ^November 11, has mainly pressed upon xm the desira- 
bility of removing this duty for political reasons. It is 
apprehended that discossionB will take place in which the 
conflicting interests of England and of India will be urged, 
that Parliament will insi^ upon the repeal of the duties, 
and that an irritation, which would be avoided if the duties 
were dealt with at once, may thus be created to the injury of 
both countries. 

We trust that this anticipation may not be realized ; but, 
while we should much regret that any such feelings should 
be excited on the part of any portion of our fellow country- 
men at home, it is our duty to consider the subject with 
regard to the interests of India ; we do not consider that the 
removal of the import duty upon cotton manu&otures is 
consistent with those interests, and we hope that the 
statement contaiued in ihis dispatch of the whole circum- 
stances of the case, and of the condition of the Indian 
finances, will show that the real effect of the duty ia not 
what is supposed, that it cannot be removed without danger 
to the Indian finances, and that the imposition of new taxes 
in its stead would create serious discontent. 

Lord Salisbury's answer to the Qovemment of India 
was dated May 31, 1876, after Lord Lytton had 
succeeded Lord Northbrook. It too is a very lengthy 
letter, but the only points in it which it seems necessary 
to note here are, first, that he explained (paragraph 5) 
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that he never contemplated the imposition of fresh 
taxation for the purpose of abolishing the cotton duties, 
and, secondly, that he declared (paragraphs 8 to 10) 
that he never meant to say that the duties were not 
jHTotective, and proceeded (paragraph 15 et seq.) to 
show that they were. 

The matter, at least so far as Mr. Hobhouse was 
concerned, seems to have rested there until March, 
1877, when Sir John Strachey, who had succeeded Sir 
William Muir as finance Member of Council in 
December, 1876, made his financial statement. Sir J. 
Strachey was a strong advocate fa the abolition of all 
Customs duties, and he accordingly considered that, 
though owing to the financial position he could not on 
that occasion do anything towards the abolition of the 
cotton duties, he was bound to make a profesfflon of 
&ith. Upon this Mr. Hobhouse, Sir Edward Bayley, 
and Sir Henry Norman recorded a dissent dated 
March 11, 1877, ihe grounds of which, as stated by 
them, were as follows : — 

1. Becaoae we do not understand it to be the intention 
of the Secretary of State in Coonoil to debar the Q^ovemor^ 
General in Council for the time being from a comprehensive 
consideration of the present aspect of any sabjeofc-mal^r 
npon which they have to pass laws. 

2. Because we understand the Secretary of State in 
Conncil, bo £u- as he has given orders on the snbjeot, to have 
laid down tbat the repeal of the duties on oottcoi goods is 
out of the question until a surplns income has been gained. 

S. Becaose there appears to be no chance of a surplus 
income for at least two years to come, and the period of 
deficit may be much further prolonged. 

4. Because we think it essential that the Qovemmeut of 
the day should not be embanassed 1^ tmneoessary pxonuses 
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and pledgee in oonsidermg the question vliioli taxes it is 
most desirable to reduce or repeal at any given time. 

5. Because ve tliink that, whenever the possession of 
a Borplos enables it to reduce duties at all, the Ghivemment 
should carefully consider whether it is not desirable to 
operate upon other duties, e.g., the salt duties, the sugar 
duties, or the export duties, in priority to the import duties ; 
in onr judgement, each of iheee three items of revenue 
requires alteration far more urgently than do the duties on 
cotton gooda 

fi. Because independently of pure financial questions, we 
tiiink it impoHtie to disregard the fujt, that the repeal of 
duties on cotton goods in Lidia, in preference to other 
injurious taxes, is viewed with great suspicion and disli^ 
by a large portion of the educated natives of this country, 
and is likely to cause much irritation unong them. 

7. Because the announcement now made is oaloulated to 
withdraw firom the CK)veinment of the future the &ee and 
unembarrassed discussion of the considerations above in- 
dicated, to say nothing of others which may then present 
themselves. 

Here Mr. Hobbonse's official connexion with the 
question came to an end, as he resigned his seat in 
Council about three weeks later ; but bis interest in it 
continued unabated ; and, in his unofficial utterances 
regarding it, be did not mince mattra^ The Home 
Government, in directing tiie abolition of tbe duties, 
had, as already stated, professed to justify their action 
chiefly on ' political reasons ' in the higher sense of tbe 
phrase, but to rely also on orthodox &ee trade prin- 
ciples. Mr. Hobhouse was disposed to think that the 
' political reasons ' 1^ which they were actuated were 
of a different, and somewhat less exalted, nature, and 
that tbe enthusiasm they professed for &ee trade had 
little weight in determining t^eir policy. How far he 
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was right, we need not consider here, but a great 
many other people thought as he did. 

Nor can we go into the subsequent history of the 
matter. It is enough to say that Manchester appears 
to be satisfied with the settlement arrlTed at some 
years later, and which now holds good, that the 
grievance of the Indian producer is Uttle heard of in 
these days, but that it is not forgotten, and that there 
are some who apprehend that, if India is ever called 
upon to co-operate in a fiscal scheme like that pro- 
pounded by Mr. Chamberlain, the question may be 
reopened and we may have all the &.t in the fire 
again. 

The extent to which the Home Government may 
Intimately push ita interference with the Government 
of India was a question that was much debated during 
these months, and Mr. Hobhouse's letters to his 
friends during the period referred to contain many 
complaints of the tendency of Lord Salisbury and his 
Council to interfere in matters on which they were 
ill-informed and on whidi they ought to have trusted 
the Government of India. Over-interference by the 
Home Government is litely to lead to over-inter- 
ference &om other quarteiB as well. As he observes 
with a good deal of truth, ' Parliament may, and I 
think will, be content to leave much to rulers in India, 
but it is quite a difierent thing when the ruler sits 
at Westminster.' It is probably the same with the 
press and the public in England ; and thus the 
lai^r question arises as to how far it is possible 
for people generally in England to ez^cise any bene- 
ficial influence over a dependency so distant bb India, 
This question he discusses in one of the lectiuvs he 
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delivered after his return to England, and as the 
observations he then made refer in a somewhat pointed 
maimer to certain of the controversies of the period 
we are now considering, they may appropriately be 
quoted here. They are, moreover, well worth quoting 
because, though all persons may not agree in some 
things he said in iUustrating his views, the main 
principles he laid down seem eminently sound, and will 
probably commend themselves to aU persons familiar 
with the problems of Indian administration. After 
rrferring to the opinion entertained by some that 
people in England cannot possibly understand enough 
of Indian questions to do anything but mischief by 
interference, he proceeds as follows : — 

I agree to that bo long as it is confined to what I may 
call specific acts of government aa distinguished from its 
general principles. Of ooutse such a distinction ia impos- 
sible to define in words, nor conld it always be obserred in 
practice. Yet it is a very substantif^ distinction: and of 
the nu^orily of cases it would not be difficult to say whether 
they fall within one class or the other. If we were to 
attempt generally to dictate from England who should be 
appointed a Monsiff or a Collector, what places should ba 
erected into municipalities, where and how troops should 
be qnurtered, how &r a chieftain of Kattiawar should be 
trusted with the power of punishing ofienders within his 
territory, we should act in ignorance, and throw everything 
into confusion. On the other hand, if we cannot decide 
here upon the broad principles on which our dependenoiea 
are to be governed, we are of all men the most miserable ; 
for we have more dependencies than all other nations put 
together ; and for their government, and all its consequences 
to ourselves, we are to be wholly at the mercy of our 
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as to wMch different TniTn^a, admitting the broad prinoipIeB 
that we should exdroise general Emperrision and abstain 
from minute inter&renoe, will yet oome to different oon- 
chuions as to the question under which principle they &1L 
I Bay it is impossible to define, or even to daa^fy, a 
partionlar case beforehand, but I may illustrate my meaning 
by an example or two, at least so &r as to show that I am 
not using vagne words without meaning. 

Take suoh a case as the deposition of the 0aekwar of 
Baroda. It is a very important principle tiiat our Indian 
officials shaU not under colour, or with the sinoeie view, of 
preventing internal miagovemment, draw native territory 
under our direct dominion i but that principle once seonred, 
as in the case of Baroda it was, it is also very important 
that the Indian officials should be left to judge of the kind 
and degree of misoondnot in a mler which will justify his 
supersession in favour of another, and of the method of 
effecting sooh a supersession. In that case I think that 
people here were dieted to interfere in a way which would 
have been unwise, even if they had possessed maoh more 
exact knowledge of the case, and which the slender stock of 
their knowledge made more unwise. 

Take again the case of a great famine. There are those 
who think that acute famines are a necessary and natural 
check on the undue multiplication of the human raoe in 
India, and that they are the means of preventing even 
worse miseries. There are those, again, who think that 
every possible effort, even though involving great sacriiLoes 
uid risks, should be made to save the sufferers. That is 
a broad difference of principle which may be perfectly well 
understood and decided in this country, but the object being 
decided, the mode of action should be left to those who are 
ontlie spot. 

So witii taxation. If the system of taxation were found 
to violate great principtea, economical or political, there 
would be good reason why we should judge it in this country 
and insist on its alteration with more or less rapidity. But 
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to interfere with particular tazes on the groimd that they 
axe slightly more or less hnitfiil than others, is to interfere 
in things that we cannot jadge o£ And that course leads 
at once to what we have lately witnessed and are now 
witnessing, an iigitation in this country fay a partionlar 
oonuneroial interest to have the taxes of India adjusted so 
as to benefit that interest 

Yon will thus see that I should deprecate interference 
with the local government of the dependency even in very 
important departments of action, provided that the main 
principles and dgeota of our Government are not being 
infringed. Bnt to say that we cannot judge to what ends 
the G-ovemment of India should be directed is a desertion 
of our position as a governing people, and an abnegation of 
our right to have any dependencies at alL 

In point of fact it has been pressure from this country 
more than anything else which has introduced the most 
important principles of oar GkiTetnment into India. Since 
the proBeoution of Warren Hastings no Govemment haa 
treated native princes with his barefaced contempt of justice. 
Lord Comwallifl's great reforms were carried by him when 
coming frBsh from England, and armed with new and 
special powers by Parliament for the purpose of overriding 
oppoaition; and IJie spread of education was carried 
nudnly by Lord Halifax, aided by a body of opinion in 
this country. 

I might mention other matters; bnt time presses, and 
I will go on to state briefly some points on which I think 
that we in England ought to form our opinions, and can do 
so if we will only tahe as much trouble as we do over nearer 
political problems. 

I think we can decide which of the two schools of Indian 
statesmen is most to be trusted: those who would press 
forward alterations fi^m without, or those who would prefer 
the slower process of growth from within. I think we can 
insist on having Indian taxation adjusted by those who can 
view the whole field of it, and not by votes of the House of 
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ConuDonfl on representationa made as to a particalar tax by 
a particular English interest to wliom it is obnoxious. We 
may decide for ourselves whether it is wiser to give people 
ike keys tmd rudiments of knowledge or to withhold them ; 
whether or no it is wise to stifle the in&nt vernacular press 
of a country because of a few petulant utterances ; whetiier 
a system which practically excludes &om higji office all the 
natives of a country can be a satisfactory or a dnrable system; 
whether we should govern with an eye to the perpetuaticoi 
of our own rule, or with the aim of raising the Indians in 
the scale of peoples so far as we can do it 

Above all I should urge my countrymen seriously to study 
the question whether further aggrandizement in India will 
bring us anything but further responsibilities and dangers. 
That is a matter of which we can judge even better from our 
point of view than from the Indian point ; uid it ia one on 
which it is most u^;ent that a healthy public opinion should 
be formed in England. Por the most part, statesmen in 
England have disapproved of the aggrandizements effected 
in India. On the occasion which is still under coni»)Tersy, 
the order for aggression was given from England to reluctant 
officials in India, but that certainly would not have been 
done had there been a body of adverse opinion in England. 
I wish to see such a body of intelligent opinion in England 
as will supply a constant check to the spirit of aggrandisement 
or Imperialism in India ; but if judgement is to go against 
me, I would &r sooner see my countrymen aim at foreign 
empire with their eyes open, and knowing all their respon- 
sibility, than be plunged into it blindfold and helpless. 

To sum up this part of my subject, I will venture to lay 
down four brief propositions. Eirst, whether we wish it or 
no, new modes of communication have neoesBarily brought 
the Q^ovemments of England and India into closer contact. 
It is certain that, whether its head be Lord Hartington, 
Lord Salisbury, or another, the India Office will govern India 
more essentially than in former times. 

Seomdly, the Seoretaiy of State for India wants intelligent 
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gaidanoe and control from the nation at lat^, just aa nmoli 
as any other Secretary of State. 

Thirdly, increased attention to Indian afFaira does not 
necessarily mean more interference with the details of 
government tiiere. It means a greater power of judging 
when to interfere and when not, and of interfering with 
e£fect when judged necessaiy. 

Fourthly, tiie more people pay attention to Indian afE^uts, 
the higher will be the general level of knowledge in that 
department, and tiie more easy we shall find it to send oat 
men competent to take part in the government there. 

The work of legislation during Mr. Hobhouse's 
term of office was very heavy, Among the laws 
passed, there were elaborate Acta applicable to the 
whole of British India, or to parte of it, relating to 
executive matters, Acte for the assessment and col- 
lection of the land revenue, Acts providing for the 
establishment and working oS municipalities, Acts 
r^;ulating irrigation, emigration, shipping, and ports. 
Besides liie Procedure Codes, to be presently referred 
to, there were important Acts touching the administra- 
tion of justice — ^Acte r^pilating the constitution of 
the Courts and the admission of appeals, and so forth. 
Then there was an Act r^^ting the Presidency banks, 
the Act for the registration of documents, and the 
North- Western Provinces Rent Act, which, with the 
Bevenue Act for that province, were deemed so im- 
portant that it was thought well to hold a special 
sitting of the Legislative Council at Agra in 1878 to 
admit of their being discussed with the aid of the 
local authorities. An immense amount of work was 
also done with a view to clearing and improving the 
Indian Statute Book. CoDsoUdation Acts, Acts re- 
pealing obsolete enactments, Acts defining the local 
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extent of various enactments and providing a power 
to determine what enactments were in force in certain 
remote parts of the country, and to extend to them 
enactments not ab:ead7 in force there, were prepared 
and passed. The responsibility and the credit for 
w(H-k of the desoiptioa last mentioned rested chiefly 
with the secretary, Mr. Whitley Stokes; hut many 
difficult questions presetted themselves &om time to 
time, &r the solution of wMch Hi, Hobhouse's aid 
had to he invoked. 

Under the head of codification tlie g;reat work was 
the Revised Code of Civil Proceduze— Act 10 of 1877— 
which extended to 314 pages of the Statute Book, 
and which, beiog to a large ext^it a new law, in- 
volved an immense amount of work, especially on the 
part of Mr. Stokes, to whom Mr. Hbbhouse gave the 
chief credit for it. The High Courts Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act, 1876, and the Presidency Magistrates Act, 
1877, though not called codes, were really codes of 
criminal procedure for the courts concerned. The 
Specific Relief Act, 1877, was a code occupying a place 
midway between codes of procedure and codes of 
substantive law ; and it has a special interest for us, 
inasmuch as it was pre-eminently the work of Mr. Hob- 
houae himself, who, owing to his having practised so 
long in courts of equity in England, was singularly 
quaJified for such a task. 

It remains to speak of the m<H« arduous work of 
the codification of the substantive law, which has 
given rise to much discussion from time to time in 
India as elsewhere. 

The fact that, with all this great activity in Indian 
legislation, no great code of substantive law was 
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}daced on the Statute Book in Mr. Hobhouse's time 
haa sometimes formed the subject of comment. His 
two immediate predecessors had each succeeded in 
passing an important code of substantive law ; very 
soon after his departure his successor, Mr. Stokes, 
produced a great programme for the codification of 
'rorious other portions of the substantive law, which 
he carried out to an important extent before leaving 
India ; and the circumstance that nothing of the same 
sort was accomplished by Mr. Hobhouse would seem 
to have suggested to some persons that he had taken 
upon himself to throw over what, up to his time, had 
been an accepted scheme of l^;islation. But any such 
su^estion would be entirely devoid of foundation. 

It is true that, as already shown, he had a strong 
faith in the natural growth of human institutions 
generally, and of law in particular, and that he was 
not an enthusiastic advocate for the rapid codification 
of great masses of substantive law. He doubtless 
took a more limited view than either of his two 
immediate predecessors or his immediate successor of 
what could be safely done by the Indian legislature 
in that direction, and in this his colleagues, or the 
majority of them, appear to have agreed with him ; 
but neither he nor they were persons lightly to take 
upon themselves to reverse a policy so long established 
as that of the gradual codification of the law in India. 
The truth is that at the time of Mr. Hobhouse's 
arrival in India the position with reference to this 
matter was somewhat peculiar. As Sir Courtenay 
nbert observes in his interesting sketch in 77ie Speaker 
of December 17, 1904, Mr. Hobhouse 'succeeded an 
intellectual giant, who had compressed into two years 
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and a half labours which, with an ordinary mortal, 
would have sufficed for at least a dozen years, and who 
had left India sta^eiing and breathless under a wave 
of new legislation.' Sir James Stephen himself, ardent 
an advocate for codification as he was, expressed an 
opinion in the Le^lative Council on April 9, 1872, 
immediately before his retirement, to the effect that, 
if his Contract Act was passed (as it was), no further 
codes of what is properly called substantive law 
would be needed for a length of time, except a Code 
of Easements and a Code of Torts ; and it may 
be here observed that it was ultimately decided, 
omnium consensu, that a Code of Torts was 
not desirable. It may be added that, just then, 
something like a reaction had taken place in r^ard to 
such mattera In his Legislative Forms and Methods 
{p. 138), Sir Courtenay Ilbert says that ' considerable 
uneasiness had been caused both in England and in 
India by the rapidity and amount of recent Indian 
l^islation, and Mr. Hobhouse on his departure for 
India received strong hints that it would be desirable 
to slacken the pace of the legislative machine. His 
own observation and experience after arrival in India 
satisfied him of the prudence of this advice, and 
induced him to direct his enei^es to work, which, 
if it attracted less public attention than that of his 
immediate predecessor, was not less practically useful.* 
It may, however, be best to let Mr. Hobhouse speak 
for himsel£ Beferring to this subject in the Legis- 
lative Council on October 12, 1872, he made the 
following observations: — 

Kow at oar last meeting, Sir John Sbnohey intimated 
that some people had imbibed the notion that the work 
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recently done, or some of it, wae to be ondcme ; and he took 
occasion to oontndict that notion, and to speak in terms 
of praise, high but not too high, of those who had borne 
the principal share in the work. I need not repeat what 
I then said. I will only again expiem my thanks to him 
for having said so well what we all think. But it would, 
perhaps, be useful if I were to add something by way of 
distinguishing between the Tarions lines of work to be 
puisaed, all parts of one great whole ; and showing why 
some should be preferred to others. Of course I am not 
{assuming to ^eak for the QoTemment, and peraonsJIy 
I shtdl discharge, as well as I can, whatever duties are set 
me. But looking at the nmtter with the lights I have 
At present, it seous to me most likely that the work of 
codification proper will advance, at all events for a year 
or two, at a slower rate than lately. 

When I speak of codifloation proper, I mean the reduction 
to writing of unwritten lawa The rearrangement and 
combination of written laws is also codification, but it is 
oodifioation of that which is already codified, and is osuaJly 
called consolidation. 

Nov consolidation, dealing with written law, need not 
involve any change at all; and though it often brings 
about some change, yet it is often mere change of detail, 
and sometimes very little of that. Unwritten law stands 
in a difierent position ; of course everybody knows that 
what we call unwritten law is not nnevidenced by writing. 
Bat it is contained in many difiTerent writings, records of 
old traditions, and of the utterances of different lawyers, 
usually imperfkst, often confiicting, and never possessing 
an absdnte or final authority which no one is at liberty 
to dispute. It is as it were floating in the air, syllabled 
by many voices, which it is the privilege of the skilled 
judge to hear, and his duty to combine into harmony for 
the purpose of the case before him. It therefore possesses 
a flexibility and a power of adaptation which oannxit be 
possessed by the written law. 
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Now.to redooe these floating elements to a single anthorito- 
tive writing neoessarily involTea change. No haman genioa, 
or ooUeotion of human geninsea, can express in language 
the result (^ a quantity of traditions and judgements so 
as to give their precise equivalent: that there should he 
nothing over and yet no lack. Nor can law be expressed 
fbr the first time in langoage of final and indisputable 
authority without acquiring a bearing and a rigidity which 
it had not before. E^w probably oould attempt tjie task 
without fini^ing that the constant imperfection of their 
instntment, and the oooaaional aberration of their own oon- 
oeptions from the true mark, lead them to e^qtressions which, 
when they oome to be interpreted by others, work unfore- 
seen resolta. 

It is obvious, therefbre, that from the very nature of the 
case, the codification of unwritten law must bring about 
much more change than that of the written law. And this 
leads me to the following reflections : 

First — Every change brings some unsettlement. If it is 
a wise change, it settles society on a firmer basis than before : 
but there must be some disturbance in the process. We are 
acting for people who, we are told, do not accept change 
readily. They have no representative institutions, and no 
organized machinery for making their sentimenta known, 
80 that we do not learn immediately what they are thinking. 
It therefore seems mc»re prudent not to make many large 
changes simnltaneonsly, lest the inevitable disturbance 
should be too much multiplied ; nor in too rapid saooession, 
that we may learn something of the working of one before 
bringing on another. 

Secondly. — ^As I have observed before, every great legiala- 
tive measul^ must have its imperfections. Some are con- 
goiital with it, some spring from the oiroimtstanoe tJtat it 
is interpreted by minds other than those which framed it, 
80 that unintended consequences are brought about These 
imperfections will be disclosed by the wear and tear of 
daily work. And it is of greater moment for a time to 
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watch the working of the irapoTtant laws actnally paased, 
and to assiBt it when neceasary, thim to pass otheia which, 
of coarse, wonld have their defects too, perhaps in much 
greater number. 

Thirdly. — Supreme legislators may think that I take too 
professional a view of the matter, bat I believe that no laws 
can work well anless lawyers are well aoqnainted with them. 
It may not be always trae that'whate'er is best administered 
is best,' bat it certainly is tme that withoat good and 
accarate administration no pnnoiples and no mles can work 
well. Saoh administration cannot be had from men who 
are not thorooghly &niiliar with the law they are adminis- 
tering. Now I hear &om judges and others', some apprehen- 
sions lest they should be foond wanting for some time in 
their knowledge of the new bodies of law. Nor is this 
sarprising, because a lawyer gets his law ground into him 
l^ doily practice, and is never thoroughly at ease with it^ 
and cannot apply it with promptitude and accuracy, till 
that process has taken plaoe. T£, therefore, we present new 
laws too rapidly to those who have to apply them, we run 
much greater risk of miscarriage, and of having to do some 
of our work twice over, thAn if they come more gradually. 

!E^ere is yet another reason why the work of codification 
can hardly go on bo rapidly, and that is, that the principle 
of many recent Acts has brought in their woke the necessity 
of mnch legislation, of a local and sabeidiary kind, bat still 
legislation. It has been of late years a frequent practice 
with this Council to pass laws laying down certain princi- 
ples and limits of action, and then leaving local govern- 
ments to apply the principles by means of detailed rules. 

' A. OMttJn iiatiT« Jodga in tlie Punjab, irtia had learned hia work under 
the old Ciiminal Proaednre Coda of 1861, after «ome sttempta to atudj Ftti- 
jamea Stephen's revlaed code of 187S, which oompriBed CIO aeotiona and waa 
to a Terr lai^ extent a new law, exsiaimed in deapair ' Lnmber bhi nahin 
raha' ('Even the nnmbera hare not been left '), meaning that the order of the 
aectiona had been entirely altered. That code and two other big oodea, 
oompriungin the a{gr^«tane«jl7 1,000 aeotiona, wereao timed aa all toeome 
into force on the same day, and Mr. Hobhooae fonnd It neoesaary to paaa an 
Aet poa^ning the operation of the biggest for aome months. 
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The plan seema, if I may say so, to be exceUent, and 
peooliarly suitable to the circmnstaiices of India. Bnt the 
WOTldng of the law, for good or ill, depends veiy mach 
on the frame of the roles. Asd we have recently had some 
instances in which the law and the roles together have 
brought oat some nnezpected and not very satisfactory 
resolta It will, therefore, be neoesaaiy to bestow more 
attention upon these codes of roles, a^id, if necessary, to 
come to the Legislatore for amendment of the laws oiider 
which they are framed. 

I hope it will not be considered that by these remarks 
I intend to dispange the work of codification ; because I do 
not mean tiiat. It is oertainly far the most difEoolt of all 
the work a legislator con be called on to do, and makes the 
greatest demands on legislative genius. It requires the 
greatest amoont of mental labour and of mental power. 
"What I mean is, that at this jonctore, jost after lai^ 
measures of oodifloation have been passed, the other 
objects I have mentioned have greater claims on oar 



After Lord Salisbury became Secretary of State in 
1874 the India Office pendulum, which had pointed 
to delay and caution in 1872, took (as Sir C. Hbert 
remarks) a swing in the oppoeite direction; and a 
dispatch was sent out to India^ for which Sir Henry 
Maine seems to have been to a large extent re- 
sponsible, uiging the necessity of pushing on the work 
of codification. The Government of India in reply, 
while fully recognizing the importance of codification, 
dwelt on the necessity of proceeding slowly and 
cautiously in the work, and on the risks and evils 
attending rapid legislation. The controversy con- 
tinued, and the following extract fix)m a letter written 
by Mr. Hobhouse to a friend in England in July, 1876, 
will serve to show his attitude with reference to it : — 
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Maine is a very clever fellow, and a good fellow too, 
I thijik. Bat he speaks bo mach in generals, always 
without Teferring to details, nsoally I believe without 
studying them, that everything he aaya requires to be 
qualified by ooUation with the facta. "When he says that 
I am opposing myself to codification, he says what is only 
true «u& modo ; the tmth is, that I am opposing codification 
after his method : codification in too great a hnrry, codifica- 
tion of subjects which we dont know enough about to 
oodify, codification of matters which touch the most delicate 
social questions, codification of other matters about which 
no hiunan beings ever dispute. In short, I insist upon 
considering time, place, and circomstanoe before I codify) 
and upon knowing what law is to be enacted before I 
propose to enact any. The India Office is insisting on 
codification (as it does upon other things) on purely abstract 
grounds, and with the obvious intention of having an 
English Commission to find out laws for India. There has 
been a very curious correspondence on this subject, which 
I suppose the world will see some day. It is a fine 
specimen of the a priori, abstract, transcendental mode of 
treating practical subjects which prevails in hl^ quarters 
just now. 

That Mr. HobhouBe's oppoeition to the India Office 
went no further than be stated in tbat letter is pretty 
clear from tbe &ct tbat all tbis time be, in conjunction 
witb Mr. Stokes, was working hard at a revision of tbe 
draft code relating to the transfer of property, which 
was sent to England before he left India, and which, 
after undergoing further transformations, ultimately 
became law as tbe Transfer of Property Act of 1882. 
Tbat, it should be explained, was tbe only draft code 
of substantive law which, under tbe system then in 
force, it was open to tbe Law Member to take in hand 
during Mr. Hobbouse's t^m of office. According to 
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the scheme for preparing codes for India, which was 
started under Section 28 of the 16 & 17 Vic. c. 96, 
the £rst drafts were to he framed hy a body of 
Commissioners in England, and were to be transmitted 
to India to be passed hj the Legislative Council there, 
with, it need hardly he said, such modifications as that 
CotmciL might think fit. The Commissioners appointed 
for this purpose £rom time to time prepared several 
drafts which were sent out to India. In the yeEu: 1870 
some of these drafts had been passed into law, and 
some were still standing over when the distinguished 
men then serving as Commissioners, being dissatisfied 
with the way in which their work bad been treated in 
India, resigned. At the time Mr. Hobhouse went out 
to India there were only two of the Commissioners' 
drafts remuning to be dealt with, namely, the Transfer 
of Property Act already mentioned, and a draft on the 
subject of promissory notes, bills of exchange, and 
cheques. This latter draft had been got into shape 
and was introduced in Council by Mr. Massey in 1867; 
but the mercantile community were much opposed to 
it and it was dropped. Sir James Stephen did not 
attempt to revive it becanse, as he explained, it had 
been * laid aside as unsuitable both to Knglish mer- 
chants, who naturally wish to follow the law of 
England, and to native merchants, who have customs 
of their own about Hundis, which it is not desirable 
to interfere with.' Mr. Hobhouse on his arrival had 
consulted the leading merchants and leading lawyers 
regarding it^ with a view to taking it in hand again ; 
but they would have none of it. Thus only the 
transfer of property draft remained for Mr. Hobhouse 
to deal with. If additional codes were to be started, 
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the machinery for producing the first drafts having 
broken down, some substitute for it had to be pro- 
vided ; and here a difference of opinion arose. The 
Secretary of State proposed to entrust the work to 
a small body of eminent draftsmen in England. The 
Government of India, on the other band, insisted th&t 
the work should be done in India, and the disciiasion 
was still proceeding when Mr. Hobhouse's term of 
office came to an end. Ultimately the Secretary of 
State gave way, and "Mi. Hobhouse's successor became 
&ee to propose such codification as he deemed fit. It 
is not, of course, intended to su^^est that, if Mr. 
Hohhouse had been placed in a similar position, he 
would have availed himself of his freedom to the same 
extent as Mr. Stokes did. Indeed, enough has been 
said to indicate the contrary ; but this account of his 
attitude to the whole question will dear away some 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. Hohhouse gave some lectureson Indian subjects 
after his return to England, fiiom which some extracts 
may be g^ven to illustrate his views. 

When I first went to the country I was under the im- 
pression, derived from books, that Indian caste meant only 
the well-known fourfold division ; and the first idea con- 
veyed to me by actual contact with the reality was that 
caate was a gigantic system of trades mdons for the purpose 
of securing employment to as many hands as possible. ^ For 
I found that my servants were veiy fond of setting up their 
caste as a reason why somebody else, and not they, should 
do particular pieces of work. Of course the excuse was 
sometimes a feigned one and a mere attempt on the credulity 
of a new oomer, but often it was genuine. However that 
might be, I soon found that the trades-union view of caste 
was a very shallow one ; that the institution is one o£ the 
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most powerM bind, pervading the whole lifb of thoee who 
are subject to it, and, though mixed up with many trivial 
and many inconvenient observanoeB, yet Bupj^ying all the 
sanotiona of law, morality, and religion to the conduct of 
daily life. Caste then, aa it seems to me, is the Btrongest 
possible preservative of society on the small scale, and it 
possibly accounts for the sameness of character preserved 
in the different classes of Indians through long ages and 
numerous dynastic changes. On the other hand, it is 
sbscdntely destmotiTe of society on the la^e or national 
scale. For how can people combine together for a length 
of time or for any great purpose, who must not vary their 
oconpati<Hafl, who must not travel across the sea, who must 
separate from one another for the most ordinary purposes of 
life, such as eating, nnder peril of defilement ? 

Now it will be seen that the notion, a very common one, 
that there is su^ a thing as an TTidia-n nation is a pure 
delusion. In the first place, the population consists of many 
nations, quite different in type and origin, speaking quite 
different languages, and in all grades of civilization from 
the lowest level up to a very high one. In the second place, 
tiiere are two strongly antagomstio religions. In the third 
place, where the great prevailing religion would seem to 
form an overpowering element of fnsion, we find that it 
compels disunion 1^ carving up society into a nnmber of 
small divisions, each more or less repellent of the other. 

This division, as he observes, has made it easier for 
118 to conquer India and to hold it ; but it adds greatly 
to the complexity of the problems we have to solve 
there. He b^;ins his second lecture by asking the 
question ' "What ought we to be doing in India ? * and 
observing that from the time of Lord Cornwallis 
it has been generally admitted that we ought to 
govern India for the benefit of the Indians. But 
then comes the further question, How best can this be 
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done ? and his remarks on that question go so &r to 
explain his attitude towards many of the problems 
with which he had to deal, that they are worth quoting 
at some length. 

There are. (he observes} two schools of statesmea, who, 
agreeing in this main point and in mach else, differ as to 
the mode and degree in which we ought to introdnoe into 
India the social and political methods which we have foimd 
best for England. One school has a firm belief in the 
capacity of laws and political arrangements introduced 
from without to monld the character of nations ; and they 
desire, therefore, to introduce as quickly as possible the 
latest outcome of European civilization, in the confidence 
that our TTifiiii.Ti gabjects will grow up to it. The other 
school maintains that laws and institutions must grow &om 
within ; that external arrangements are of little use unless 
the people for whom they are made is prquured to receive 
them ; tiiat the best and most permanent laws are the out- 
growth of uiteoedfflit customs or convictions ; that, in order 
to govern a people wisely, we must study their feelings, 
their intelligence, and the actual working of their present 
usages ; that in India we are very much in the dark on all 
tiiese points ; that it therefore behoves us to be extremely 
cautious how we disturb any existing onstom HuA is not 
manifestly noxious, or on the mere speonlation that some 
other practice will work better; that these principles, 
applicable everywhere, are especially so in India, where 
custom has the force of religion, and is the very life-blood 
of the people. 

I will just illustrate the position of these two schools with 
reference to an actual controversy. It is proposed to intro- 
duce into India a simple uniform system of weighla and 
measures. Nobody doubts its utili^ if it is practicable. 
The objectors say that the people are not nearly educated 
enough to use it; that it runs counter to all their existing 
methods, and will only make confusion worse oonibonded. 
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Its supporters say that if once made law the people will 
soon learn its valae, and tliat it is onr daty to edttcate them 
np to it. ' Zf^' said one speaker, ' the igno^nce of the 
people was to be received as a reason for Hot adopting im- 
provements, India would be in a very bad way indeed.' 

I think that Uie fbnner of these schools is prevalent 
chiefly among those who have spent more time in England 
than in India, and the latter among those who have worked 
chiefly in India. Bat on the very rare ocoasionB when onr 
Legislatore has spoken 03X the subject, it has inclined to t^e 
latter or oaations school. For instance, when a Commission 
was set on foot to make laws for India, it was ordered t^t 
first careM inqoiries should be made, and then that the 
Commission should suggest such alterations as they thonght 
good, due regard being had to the distinction of oastes, 
differences of religion, and the manners and opinions pre- 
vailing among different.races, and in different parts of the 
said territories. 

Nevertheless, it happens every now and then that our 
Indian administrators are severely taken to task for the 
slowness with which they introduce improvements into 
India, and there arises a feverish impatience to make 
alterations. And as I am one of those who think that we 
Lave proceeded at least as &st as the country can bear, and 
that we mn much more risk of &ilure from rapidiiy than 
from delay, I will try to explain and to illustrate some of 
the difficidties which are felt by those who desire to base all 
new arrangements on the footing of their adaptation to the 
wants and oapaoities of the people. 

Some of these dif&culties you will have anticipated frY>m 
what I have said before of the siee of the oountiy and the 
numbers of the people, and I will not dwell longer on 
them. 

Another obvious difBculty is the differenoe of language, 
tar people never can communicate with one another quite so 
effectually when one of them uses a language in which he 
does not t^'TiV If, indeed, there were free and equal inter* 
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course between Earopean and Asiatdo, the difSoulty of 
language woold be mocsh lessened, bnt the int^rooorse is vety 
constrained. 

In the first plaoe all the Indiana, even the npper ranks, 
feel vhen with a European that they are in the presence of 
the governing class ; and being, many by temperament, and 
most by reason of long traditions of despotic role, timid 
towards their rolers, they often ahrinh from saying what they 
are thinking. 

Then the Hindoo will not eat with a Enropean. People 
langh at as for oar habit of dining together, and say aaroas- 
tioally that the way to an Englishman's heart is down his 
throat. Bat those who have lived in a coantiy in which 
people will not eat together, will feel that the reason and 
the laugh, too, are on oar side ; that we are right ; and that 
a most valuable instrament of ascertaining the real character 
kdA the trae feelings of one's neighboars is thrown away by 
refiising to eat with Uiem. This piactice of eating separately 
is also shared by the Mahomedans, who have either borrowed 
&om the Hindoos, or retained after conversion, some of the 
inindents of caste. 

Another bar to interooarse is the condition of the hidies. 
I am told that there is nothing in. Hbe Hindoo religion, or in 
their old traditions or practices, which enjoins the sednsion 
of women. Perhaps they have borrowed the practioe from 
the Mahomedans in retam for the caste castoms which they 
imparted to the Mahomedans ; bat &om whatever canse, the 
women of the apper classes are not seen by strangers. Even 
if they did come abroad, they are hept in snch a state of atter 
ignorance as qaite to unfit them for association with educated 
persons. 

The obstacles to intercoorse do not all come from the 
Indian side, thoogh I think that moat of them do. Bnt 
Europeans in India are few in number, they are all very 
busy men, and it is a most serious cause of weakness that as 
a role they Eire perpetually changing their posts, and that 
each spends a very short time, sometimes only a few months, 
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in any one locality. Amerebirdof passage like that oannot 
have any very fruitful intercottrse with the residents in his 
distnot. 

Again, thongh I always insist that the Indian dvil 
Serrioe is as noble a service as any in the world, and thongh 
I am proad of having belonged to it, though only for a short 
time, and only as a sort of sopemmneraiy, its members have 
their &iilts, which are the &nlta of a dominant race. It is 
not to be denied that some of them, particularly I believe 
among the yonnger men, oommit the great mistake of 
despising the people over whom they bear mle ; that they 
omit to consult them when they may oeefdlly do so ; that 
they snub them when onpaUtable advice is given ; and 
that thns they lose opportonities of valuable informatioOf 
and repel the Indians from their aide. 

I thinh also that the rapid commtmioation between India 
and England, though most nsefiil in other respects, has 
widened the distance between Eoropean and Asiatic. The 
effect of it is, that no Englishman now looks upon India as 
his home, as many nsed to do ; bnt either by visits, or by 
constant letter-writing, he keeps his home in England. 

If he brings ont awife or sister the golf becomes wider than 
ever. An nndoabtedly beneficial change, the great increase 
of Engb'ah ladies in India certainly has the eETeot of more 
completely separating the two races, for, as a rale, the foreign 
ladies will have nothing to say to the natives, and the males 
of the fiunily, having now more domestic attractions, seek 
native society less than they nsed to da 

Perhaps all the difScolties I have mentioned as preventing 
a tane understanding of Indian social problems are less in 
degree than the one great difficulty which attends men who 
belong to a society in one stage of advance, and are trans- 
planted to another in a totally different stage of advance. 
Hen bred np in the atmosphere of free movement, change, 
straggle, and competition are placed in the midst of innnm- 
erable conunnnities to whom all the transactions of mankind 
are governed by cnstom. Almost all words to which we 
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attach definite legal or politioal ideas in England connote 
different ideas in India. Sach words as landlord, tenant, 
&rm, debtor, creditor, land tax, and others, have to be 
materially modified before we oan take them aa representing 
the fiiots of Indian life. 

Now pat all these circomstanoes together, and yon wUl see 
how mnoh reason car Indian administrators have to be 
oircomspect before they move. It is hard for them to get 
sufficient knowledge, even of sach fiicts aa are patent to the 
five senses ; and still harder to know, what is qnite as im- 
portant, the feelings of the people towards a new arrange- 
ment, and their oapooity for using it 

After giving some examples of errors on matters of 
simple fact resulting from carelessness, he proceeds aa 
follows : — 

Even in those oases in which we know the immediate 
&cits, and where the action taken is matter of the clearest 
propriety, it will happen that the e£Eect8 produced do not 
correspond with the anticipations, because other connected 
fiuts have not been taken into acooont. 

Nobody would wish that the rite of Suttee, or of burning 
living widows with their dead htubands, shoold endnre for 
an instant after the time at which the Gk>vemment finds 
itself strong enough to pat it down. It was an ancient 
religious rite, practised among the higher castes of Hindoos, 
disliked bat tolerated by the Mahomedans, and for some 
time by oarselves. When its abolition was first mooted, 
it was thought to be dangerous to thwart the religious 
convictions of our sabjecta, and perhaps if it had been done 
quite snddenly and without preparation there would have 
been danger, ^e controversy went on for some thirty 
years, daring which time some small restrictions were 
placed on the practice. Doubtless the discussion had the 
effect of preparing many minds for the change, for when 
the abolition was effected l^ Lord William Bentinck it 
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was aoqnieeoed in at once and finallj in onr dominions. 
Bnt, though we have saved many innocent livea, we have 
not ptevented them fixim being veiy unhappy lives. Accord- 
ing to Mann's injunctions, a Hindoo widow is to emaciate 
her body, and to devote herself to picas austerities. I 
believe that, at least among tiie upper dasses, these 
injunctions are enforced. She may not marry again, though 
she may be md often is a mere child at her husband's 
death ; she is shut up, has no occupation, wears peni- 
tential garments, eats only once a day, and, in short, 
undergoes constant mortification. Some rebel against this 
hard Jate and become lawless members of society; most 
suocumb to it and become merely nseless ones. 

The practice of female infanticide was very common, and 
is still extant, among the upper olassea of India, especially 
the Bajpoots. It is not in itaelf a religious rite, but it rests, 
first, on the necessity of finding a husband for every girl 
who reaches the age of puberty, which is a strict matter of 
religion ; secondly, on the caste rule, that a girl must not 
marry below, and if possible should marry above, her caste; 
and, thirdly, on an inveterate custom whit^ prescribes lavish 
and often ruinous expense upon such marriages. To avoid 
these painful neoeasitieB people kill their daughters immedi- 
ately afler birth. We have striven for many yeaiB, and are 
still striving, against this practioe. Partly &om the nature 
of the act, which it is easy to commit in secret, and partly 
because it is done in obedience not to a mere religious belief, 
but to social laws which are in active operation, the struggle 
is a long one, and the succras is not yet complete. But what 
I am concerned with at this moment is to point out that, 
though we have saved the lives of many ohildren, they are 
a superfluity in their society, and we cannot get rid of the 
social laws which make those lives a burden to a great many 
of them. 

Now, here are two customs which are cruel, demoralizing, 
hardening to the heart, and necessarily a bar to the progress 
of oivilieation. I am not hinting a doubt but that their 
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abolition was a right act and abenefioial one too. I am only 
showing that, even in 8ach clear cases as these, the bad oostom 
which we abolish by law is found to be so mixed np with 
other customs and belie& which law cannot abolish, that the 
fill! meaanre of benefit expected &om the abolition cannot 
be attained. 

Then, havii^ referred to the administration of Lord 
Comwallis, of which he always speaks in terms of high 
pHuae, he continues ; — 

- Yet this great mler, apparently misled b^ a fidse analogy, 
did an aot the oonseqnenoes of which wonld have very mndi 
surprised him. 

Probably many of you know that the backbone of Indian 
revenae iB the land tax, or land rent. The land tax is sooh 
a proportion of the produce as the sovereign power in its 
discretion thinks fit to take. Lord Comwallis, in his states- 
manlike desire to give definite rights to the subject as 
agfunst his mler, resolved to fix tiie amount of the tax, 
instead of taking a disoretionaiy amount from time to time. 
Thisoperotionisknownasthe'PemianentSettlement.' Now, 
our Mogul predecessors committed tJie collection of their 
revenue to persons called zemindars, landholders or landlords, 
whose office gradually became hra%ditary. They collected 
rent from the cultivator, paid the stipulated amount into the 
Treasury, and kept the rest fi>r themselvea That was the 
state of things we found in existence, and we reasoned upon 
it as though the Indian zemindar and cultivator were 
analogous to an English landlord and tenant. By the 
' Permanent Settlement ' Lord Comwallis turned the zemindar 
into a landlord in our sense of the term, leaving t^e 
ctdtivator unprotected. I do not apei^ of the fiscal effects 
of this settlement, tiie bad side of which was sufficiently 
foreseen, and which certainly have their good side as well. 
But the political and social effects are generally recognized 
as quite un^cpeoted, and by no means desirable. They are 
thus described bySir Henry Maine: 'That,finding the country 
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one in which the onltiTatOT had a permanent interest in the 
soil, we tamed it into a coanti7 of great landlords and great 
estates, and that the proprietary thna created is characterized 
1^ being politically valneless, \^ its fiulore to obtain any 
wholesome infloenoe over the peasantry, and by its oppression 
of all inferior holders. It is at this mfflnent a matter of great 
anxiety with Indian statesmen how to modify these milooked- 
for secondary results of a reform which was grand in con- 
ception, absolately pnre in intention, and highly beneficial 
as regards improvement of the soiL' 

Sir Arthur Hobbouse ^ followed with keen interest the 
diBOussion and agitation which followed the introduction 
of what is generally caUed the Ilhert Bill. That Bill, 
introduced in 1888, provided that native judges under 
certain exceptional conditions in country districts 
should have jurisdiction over Englishmen, a jurisdiction 
already granted them in Ceylon and in the Presidency 
towns. He wrote two articles in the Contemporary 
Review and a letter in the FaU MaU Qaaette to 
explain the historical development of the policy, of 
which this concession was an item, and to show how 
grossly its scope and effects had been exaggerated. 
Lord Salisbury, for example, had asked what would 
his bearers' feelings be if they were in some 
distant and thinly populated land, far fiom all 
English succour, and if life and honour were exposed 
to the decision of some tribunal, consisting of a 
coloured man ? Sir Arthiu: Hobhouse pointed out that 
the tribunal could only imprison for a year, and that 
there was always an appeal to the High Court. 
He welcomed the Bill as a development of the jouctioe 
of employing natives to which every great Indian 
administrator had looked forward. The tide of feeling, 

> HewMiiitdeK.OAI.iiil87T. 
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however, ran so strongly against the Bill that it was 
found necessary to introduce a provision empowering 
an Enghshman tried before a native judge under this 
BiU to require that half the jury should be European- 
British Bubjecta 

At the very end of his life Lord Hobhouse took 
part with Lord BIpon, Mr. Courtney, and others, in 
otganidng the Indian Famine XTnioru It was the 
object of this body to persuade the Government to 
arrange for a detailed inquiry into the conditions of 
life in some of the Indian villages, in order to find out, 
if possible, whether the growing frequency of famines 
was due to economic evils that were amenable to 
treatment. Lord Hobhouse and his colleagues held 
that the constant recurrence of famine during the last 
few years had created new conditions which it was 
the duty of the Government to explore. It was impor- 
tant, for example, to find out whether the exhaustion 
of the peasants was connected with the aJien con- 
dition of land tenure which we had introduced. The 
famines were not food &mine8, but money famines due 
to the economic ■pexalyas of the ryot. One of the last 
public speeches Lord Hobhouse made was at a 
meeting in support of this demand. ' Was it,' he asked, 
' the fact that the ownership of land was passing away 
with ever-increasing rapidity from those who culti- 
vated the land to those who did not cultivate it, who 
did not live near it, and who did not wish to have it 
for any other purpose than to receive a rent from it 1 
What they wanted to know was this, whether those 
painfril phenomena of &mine and pestilence, Emd of 
the shifting of land from one to another, were really 
evidences of increased depression and misery, and if 
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that wafi 80, then what remedy could be su^;ested 
by a careful study of the state of the Indian villages 
in times when they were more proeperoua' 

One of his colleagues has been kind enough to give 
us some personal reminiscences of Lord Hobhouse's life 
in Tndifl.. 

' I saw a good deal of Lord Hobhouse and his wife 
while they were in India, and occasionally stayed in 
their house tat accompanied them on the excursions 
they made during the brief holidays permissible to 
a Member of CounciL When he arrived in India be 
was about fifty-three yeara of age — in what, having 
i^iard to the nature <^ the work before him, might be 
called the prime of life ; but his worn and anxious face, 
and a certain quaint and old-world manner and mode 
of expressing himself, were apt to give one the im- 
pression of a man more advanced in life. Though he 
was too good-natured to show it to people in India, he 
must have missed a good deal of what he had been used 
to in England. In the year 1872 we find him writing 
to a nephew as follows : — 

This, I presume, will reach you at Oxford, whwe you will 
h% hard at work with your books again, I am sometimes 
inclined to envy yon. But each age haa its own fitting work 
to do, and I most be content with memories and an occoaioiial 
dip into favonrite passages. Yon will find the pleasure, and 
the profit, of this as years roll on. Unfortunately I do not 
meet here with many whose education has been of a kind to 
store their minds with classical reading, either ancient or 
modem ; the practical work of life has absorbed them trout 
a very early age. Not chill penary but hard busineaB has 
repressed their noble rage, and frozen the genial current of 
their sooL It is a great contrast between them and my late 
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coUeagnes, who were much more aocomplished soholan than- 
myself. Bab the men here have other qualities of their own, 
and very fine ones, developed by the constant pressnre of 
business, and the freqaent exercise of personal responsibility. 
A. handM of mlers among countless mnltitades of sahjeota 
have no hoUday time of it, nor can they relax their attention 
any more than ooold the driver of your horses as they dash 
down Oountisbury Hill. 

' I well remember his "occasional dip into his &vourite 
passages." Once, in particular, in the course of an 
excursion I made with him from Simla into the " in- 
terior," as we used to call it, or into the " exterior " as 
he always insisted on calling it, I came upon him in 
the forest in the heat of the day, reading out Lycidas 
in a loud voice and with great gusto, to the admiration 
of a number of natives who were watching him intently 
from a little distance, and were doubtless under the 
impression that he was going through stone solemn 
religions exercise. Though he and Lady Hobhouse 
formed many friendships in India, which they valued 
highly and which were to last for their lives, I don't 
think they took much to the Simla folk generally. 
They seemed more at home in Calcutta, where society 
was organized on a broader basis. But in both places 
they opened their doors wide, and showed themselves 
to be the best of good hosts, not only to the Europeans, 
but also to such members of the Indian community as 
were prepared to mix in European society. Lady 
Hobhouse was much interested in female educatioa 
I remember on one occasion going with her to take 
Lord Hobhouse's place at a distribution of prizes in the 
Brahmo Edmaj School, and among the pupils was 
Keshub Ghunder Sen's daughter, the present Maharani 
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of Eoocb Bebar, who was then a bright and clever 
little girl of about twelve. I may add that the desire 
of the Hobhouses to cultivate the society of Indians 
of the better class did not spring merely from a sense 
of duty or from an anxiety to learn something of the 
countiy. They really enjoyed meeting these people, 
and among other things the quaint and high-flown 
oriental modes of expression had for them, as new 
arrivals in India, all the charm of novelty. In one of 
the lectures already referred to, Lord Hobbouse told an 
.anecdote of an interview he had with a Sikh chief, 
which seems worth quoting. 

I was, he says, sojoonusg in a tent at Delhi when a Sikh 
chieftain, wliom I liad seen from a dozen to a score of times, 
came to pay me a visit. He is a man of grand and stalwart 
proportiona, and he had to squeeze throogh the low tent 
door, while hia retinue ooold hardly find even standing room 
innde. Having seated t^iin in my only ann-ohair, I said, 
' I have bnt a small place to receive your Highness in.' — 'Not 
so,' answered he, ' the place you receive me in is yoor heart, 
and that ia large,' 

' As I have said, Lord Hobbouse, when he came to 
India, looked older than bis age ; but be was as vigorous 
in body as in mind. He took to badminton, which 
was then all the rage, and became such an adept in it 
that at Calcutta be, with the aid of two members of 
the L^;islative Department staff (one of whom was but 
a poor player), proved more than a match for any three 
who could be got together to face them. I have heard 
that on his return to England he stated the game in 
a small garden attached to one of the official residences 
in Downing Street, but it was destined to be driven 
out eveiywhere by lawn tennis and the revival of 
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croquet. Lord Hobhouee was, moreover, a good walker. 
Ob a tour through the Simla Hill States and the 
Kangra Yall^ we had sometimes to make double 
marches, but he did it for the most part on foot. 
I generally walked with him part of the way, but I 
never was much on my own legs. One day, when we 
reached the boundary of the Suket State, we found 
the raja's prime miniater with his escort waiting to 
receive us. After stopping for a little to exchange 
the usual courtesies, we all started together on foot. 
I had soon to take to my horse, but the prime minister, 
thoi^h he was a veiy stout man and not much g^ven 
to walking, felt bound to follow Lord Eobhouse on 
foot. Needless to say, he could not keep up long, and 
before we had gone &a he had so completely broken 
down that he had to be supported on either side by 
two of his attendants, each of them putting an arm 
round his waist and he putting an arm round the 
neck of each. Nothing I could say would persuade 
him to get on bis horse, and so I had to ride on and 
speak to Lord Hobhouse, who of course insisted on all 
ceremony being dispensed with. When starting with 
the Hobhouses on that expedition, I rather feared that 
people of their age attempting a long march in those 
hills for the first time would find the work a little too 
rough for them ; but they took to it as readily as if 
they had been at it all their lives, and they were 
intensely interested in everything they came across : 
every new tree, every new bird or beast, every new 
flower, all the ways of the people they met — nothing 
escaped them; and I confess that they drew my 
attention to many things that I had had under my very 
nose for years and years without ever noticing them. 
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• At Mundi we were the guests of the raja— the 
eccentric little man whose death has heen recently 
reported. The food provided for us waa, of course, of 
the sort eaten hy Europeans, but Lord Hobhouse 
havlDg expressed a wish to try the food of the country, 
the next morning, as we were sitting down to the 
ordinary English break&st, the raja appeared, and 
walking up to him, said in the best English he could 
muster : " Which I eat, I send you." Thereupon there 
entered a string of attendants carrying a second 
break&st, consisting of over twenty small dishes of 
all sorts and of all d^rees of greas J nees, spidness, 
sourness, sweetness, and rancidnesa It was not a very 
tempting repast for those unaccustomed to such food, 
but Lord Hobhouse, with his usual desire to try every- 
thing, declared that be would make his breakfast on 
it ; and accordingly set to work, eating a little of 
everything ; and wound up, to the raja's great delight, 
by " protesting " that it was excellent. 

' Li about two days' march from Mundi we came to 
Palumpore, in the Kangra Talley, where we were the 
guests of the Commissioner, the late Sir Douglas 
Forsyth — an able but over-sanguine oflScer, whose 
bobby at that time was the opening of a great central 
Asian trade with its chief entrepdt at Palmnpore, 
where an annual &ir was to be held. That scheme, 
like many others of a similar kind, waa doomed to be 
an otter failure, and there was not much to see at the 
&ir, which was being held when we arrived ; but an 
incident occurred which seems to be worth mentioning, 
as it affords a striking illustration of how things of 
that sort are apt to be managed in Lidia, and of the 
fkct that, out there, it is the misfortune not only of 
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princes, but b^bo of Commissioaers and others even of 
lower degree, to be served by over-zealous servants. 
As we were walkmg along the road, on each side of 
which the sellers and their wares were ranged, a 
number of traders approached Lord Hobhouse with 
their hands joined in a prayerful attitude, and calling 
aloud for help and redress. Their compluut was that, 
as they were passing through the district with their 
goods on the way to certain markets in the plains, 
the native official who had been placed in chaige of 
the fair, and who, after the manner of his kind, felt 
bound to make it as big a thing as possible, had them 
seized and conducted to Falmnpore, where they were 
being detained though there were no buyers there; 
meanwhile they were losing their market, and their 
goods were spoiling. Needless to say, they were at once 
released and allowed to proceed on their way, and it 
is to be hoped that the over-zealous native official 
received what he deserved. 

' Among the many subjects the L^ialative Depart- 
ment had to consider in those days was that of the 
professional thugs or other thieves who contrive to 
administer datiira to travelleni in order the more 
easily to rob them. One afternoon we were at the 
house of Sir Edward Bradford, then superintendent- 
general of the Thu^;ee Department, and Lord Hob- 
house, learning that one of Sir Edward's orderlies was 
an " approver " or reformed thug, expressed a wish to 
hear from him something as to the modus operandi in 
administering datura. We were standing in a small 
jungly back garden, and after some conversation with 
the man, Lord Hobhouse at last asked, "And this 
terrible drug, where is it to be found ? Is it easy to 
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procure ? " to which the man replied, " Cherisher of the 
poor 1 that is a bush of it just behind jou, and see, 
there are a lot more over in that oomer." Some funny 
fellow present at once charged the poor man with 
having planted those bushes himself, aad suggested 
that he was evidently relapsing into his evil courses ; 
but, as a matter of &ct, ihe plant is to be found 
growing wild everywhere, and it was quite clear that 
there would be no use in making a law against the 
possession or sale of datura. 

' Lady Hobhouse always had a d<^, and that d<^ was 
always an important personage in the house. When 
the well-known Forus died, Lord Northbrook presented 
her with another dog, which was christened "G.G.," and 
he in turn had to be replaced by a third. Lord 
Hobhous^ who, hke his wife, was much attached to 
dc^, used to say that he found it pain^ to think that 
Nature had so ordained that such fiuthful and devoted 
companions of man should be so very short-lived as 
compared with him, while elephants, for which none 
of us feel any particular afiection, live to suoh an 
immense age '.' 

'Tlw loire of hla dogt, with extreme tendeniMi to them if dok or injored, 
ma ■ femtnM of hla ohuvoter to the lut, uid U worth noting u lUtutiatiiig 
■ ilde of hla iMtore whi«b perlwp* onl j- thoM pmUj intim*t« with him ooold 
Mlj kppraeiat«. On ' O.Q.' he wrote •ome Tense In whioh the oompUIntof 
the one^ul length of irerfne uid human Hfc neppeftn* 

A queer fiit ball of enrlj flnff 

With pink foor feet Mid noee, 
Bnt deep within tiutt jeeket nnigh 

A ationg kSMtlon glowi. 

Soeh warmth of love m in Ita turn 

Diswi lore fttun haman hearti, 
Badlant whene'er he meet* hla friend* 

And aad wbene'er be part*. 
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And itUl be oeeki Umaalf to «Bd«u: 

Bj whin* and fnrtlTa U«k, 
Bj mnto deriaa and boUteioiu ehMT, 

Bj quaint deviM and tilDk. 

But Mon mnat aotna the ftUl djqr 
Wh«n hia abort life aball end. 

Man ia a abadow, yet oatllTea 
All! many a oanlne feiend. 

Ah ms, that ■ooh a tender bond 

fihoi^ knit bia dog to man, 
Yet bnnt anmder all too wKin 

Bj Ufe'a oneqnal qwn. 
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POIJTIOAL ACnvrnES at home. lS7ft-1893 

Attbr leaving India, Sir Arthur Hobhonse found him- 
self drawn, for the first time in his life, into the active 
war&re of party politics, for it was at the election of 
1880 that he made his only attempt to enter Parlia- 
ment The causes that first engaged his enei^ee 
on his return were of a less exciting and polemical 
(diaracter. In 1878 he was appointed by the Con- 
serratiTe Government to act as arbitrator in the 
difficult and tedious question of the enclosures of 
Epping Forest, and in the same year he joined the 
Administxative Committee of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. But he soon found himsdf obliged to 
enter on more oontroveiEoal tasks, for hia mistrust 
and indignation had been steadily growing with each 
new development of Loid Beaconsfield's foreign poHcy, 
and he had determined to make his protest against 
the temper and conceptions of national aims which 
characterized those adventures in as direct, emphatic 
and public a manner as possible. That dangerous and 
intoxicating policy of ambition had provoked men who 
had hitherto kept aloof &om the strife of the state, 
among others Herbert Spencer, Kuskin, and Bume 
Jones, to take part in public life. Hobhouse felt that 
the crisis obliged him to become a party man. The 
development of this strong conviction is best described 
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in a lecture he deUvered in October, 1880, at the 
openkig of the Westminster Tonng Men's Liberal 
Association. 

If anybody had told me a few years ago, say even three 
yeoia ago, that I shoold be a^ed to deliver an addresa for 
the purpose of hnmehing a political party organization or to 
become the president of one, I should have laoghad at him. 
I should have laughed, beoanse np to that time few men, 
who bad paid any attention to pdblio afbirs at all, ootdd 
have been less engaged with any party than myself. la 
the days when the (Conservative party was led by a wise and 
patriotic statesman who, loyally accepting the great organio 
changes jnst made, avoiding fhrtber ones, and avoiding 
foreign quarrels, applied his great powen of administration 
to domestic and economical afikiis, and led the conntty 
gwiAly, ■fc-ilfrlly. and Iwldly along the path cf commercial 
reform — in Uiose days I called myself a Conservative. When 
that party quarrelled wit^ Sir Bobert Feel, and virtually 
placed themselves under the oommand of a bold and clever 
rhetorician and romance-writer, who to my apprehension 
did not show either any capacity for business or any grasp 
of high political principle, I inclined to follow the Liberal 
statesmen. Moreover, as I grew older, I saw more and more 
clearly the wisdom of difFosing political power over wider 
areas, and I cttme to feel strongly the necessity of altera* 
tions in the laws regulating property, which I found that 
a Conservative party would not &vour. Still, X was quite 
ocmtent to be patient about those tbings, and I looked with 
much equanimity on the changes of ministiy wh'oh took 
place from time to time. In short, thon^ I was much 
interested in many political questions, the struggles of party 
politicians concerned me bat little, ^e nation was making 
steady progress in the direction of greater freedom for 
a greater number ; and though the progress wsa slow, I am 
one of those who think that slowness in political and social 
changes is a necessary ooudition of thedr durability. 
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So it WB8 onto the ConservatiTe viototy of 1874. Then, 
for the first time HtDoe the days of the great Sir Bobert Peel, 
a party oalling itself ConserratiTe found itself sapported by 
a sabetAntisl majority of the Eonae of Commons. Host <^ 
UB thought that nothing worse had happened than the inter- 
position for a longer or shorter term of years of a oheck 
to those gradual adaptations of old arrangements to new 
oiromnstanioee which we oall reforms. Nay, many said that 
the preponderance of a CSonservative puty did not necess- 
arily mean even a oessation of reforms, and that jnst as the 
ConservativB parfy nnder Peel efteoted most salutary and 
potent reforms in the dqtarbuents of oommeroe and finance, 
so the same party nnder I>israeli might do as well in other 
departments, notably in that of law. So we received the 
Conservative majority in a spirit of not unfriendly hope. 
But gradually we learn that the Conservative party, while 
retaining its name, has changed its spirit ; that with new 
leaders it has acquired a new character, and is now nothing 
bat the old Tory or arijBtoeratio party, with strong re- 
actionary tendenmes. For any useful reforms it proves to 
be impotent. Few are attempted. Ifany one of importance 
is attempted, it is not pressed ; it is found to encroach on 
some privilege or some sentiment too dear to its possessors 
to be parted with, and it is dropped: just aa the Lord 
Chancellor'B propoeal to take away judicial power from the 
House of Lords was snuffed oat by a caucus meeting of Tory 
Peers. On the other hsud, the Government is found to be 
anything but Conservative aa regards the broad lines of 
national policy. It is true that reactionaiy legislation, such 
as was the attempt to restore to scholastic endowments that 
sectarian character which the preceding Parliament had 
takeu away, can be and is defeated in the House of 
Commons. But as regards our dealing with other peoples, 
the Hinistraa, having got into the saddle, were able to show 
their tendencies without substantial check. 

It would lead me too &r away frtun the subject of this 
address if I w«» to attempt hure to recount what I otmsider 
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the mieoondncfc of oar affiurs, in at least three qoarters of 
the globe, which began in the year 1875 and vent on 
during the remainder of Lord Seaoonafield's tenure of power. 
The bm of indiotment has been drawn by &r abler hands 
than mine, nor is it now my ot^jeot to draw it. My object 
is to point the moral of it, and to remind yon of it only ao 
&r as is neoeasary fco* that porpose. We have been made 
to appear before the w<n:ld as indifferent to humanity, 
indlSFerent to freedom, pursoing only onr own mater^ 
interests, ready for that object to sapport an odions tyranny, 
greedy of other people's territoty, contemptaons of the 
comra.on rights of mankind, oppreasors of weak nations. 
And all this was dignified with the name of ' Imperial Folioy/ 
or some other equally magniloquent phraae. Well, Imt 
ooold no check be administered to scch condnot? No, 
none ; beoanse, first, the Ministry took care to commit the 
nation they represented before oonsolting the Houses of 
Parliament, and even went the length of deceiving tiie 
Honses when inconvenient qnestioua were asked ; and, 
secondly, when these affiurs did come before Parliament, 
they came only in the shape of a question whether or no 
Ministers shoiild be blamed for what they had done; and 
then it was found that the party which had brought them 
into office invariably supported them through thick and 
thin. 

It was this last phenomenon which convinced me that 
I could not do my duty without becoming a puty man. 
As early as the month of June, 1877, 1 knew that the Govern- 
ment were deceiving the oountiy about their doings in 
A^hanistan, thou^ my lips were sealed against public 
speaking until the official papers should be puUished. But 
I was weak enough to think that when full light was thrown 
upon the matter, their own party would be found to contain 
enough of right-minded men to oheok them by showing 
displeasure both at wanton oggreaedons and at violations of 
the trutL But when I learned that the great Conservative 
party did not contain such men ; when it was dear that 
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they wen going to place party oonsideTatioiis fint and 
others nowhere; when they proved to demonstration, as 
they did in the debates of Deoember, 187S, that among this 
ntunerons and powerfhl party there was so independent 
thought at all; that they were bent simply on following 
their leader, and on retaining power in his hands at the 
expense, if need be, of the national ohaiaoter ; when all 
these things became clear, then it became equally dear that 
the duty of men who hod hitherto stood aloof from parties, 
or had adhered bat loosely to them, was to fight with might 
and main for a party with more intolligenoe, wit^ less 
dependenoe on their leaders, with higher principles and 
wiser aims than belonged to the party in power. The 
powerful combination which boasted of containing the mass 
of nobles, of oonrtiers, of aoonmolated wealth, of the learned 
professionB, and of ancient ooiporationa ; which had oonrted 
influential interests, and gained over a oonspiouoos portion 
of the London newspaper press ; which was oonfldent of 
having, by its orafty strategy, set up so many bulwarks that 
it oonld not be overthrown, had forgotten one thing ; and 
that is, that political power depends mainly upon mental 
and spiritual forces ; and that such forces were certain to be 
found working against those who denied their existence in 
politics, and who worshipped the inferior powers of material 
interests, of Isute &rce, and of mechanical disoiplina 

His views eleven years later, on the party system, 
are given in a letter to a &iend who had changed from 
one party to the other. 

15 Bmton St, W.. Nw. U, 1681. 

Many thanks for your full letter. I will say no more 
about tiie electoral stmgglee. I see that matters have gone 
too far for anything but a fight at the poll. Yon have 
in the stress of combat, even if you disguise it &om yourself 
txa a while, changed your side in public offiurs. People 
don't zeoeive fire from their old allies and return it, without 
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mtttnal ezaspenitioii and penDanent hostility. And u for 
an intermediate pofition, if yen maintain that, 7011 will 
do idiat I have seen many men and groape of men attempt, 
tnt liare never leen any aooomplish. Of oonne I mean 
u aotive fitting politioianB. I am not apeaking of that 
very important olau, the private penone who nsaally hold 
the baluioe at the polls between the oombatantB. They 
may be quite independent of parfr^: and bettw that they 
should be. The patty yon join, or are about to join, ia 
only leas important {me imdiee) to the life of a nation than 
the party of movement. Its greater repose attraote me: 
I like and admire a great many of ita membera: I often 
think it right on partionlar iasQea : and I alwayi wish to 
see it strong and aldy manned : beoanse, however irritating 
delay may be to t^e oonvinoed, it ia better for the nation 
at latge tJhat great changetf should not take place with 
B tush, but that eaoh shall be' delayed till thorooghly sifted, 
and till a very large number o£ persons understand it. 
That is tiie condition of steady progress: fmd so it has 
proved in the long straggles over monarchy, oligarchy, 
privil^ee, franohise, free trade, free thought, education, 
and BO I believe it will prove in this matter of our govern- 
ment of Ireland, which was arrested, quite justifiably, in 
1880. If you take an honourable part, as you well may, 
in the guidanoe of this great and necessary party, I shidl 
be weU content : though my experience led me, almost in 
middle life, to attaoh myself to the other oamp, as heading 
generally in the right direotion. 

I agree with you in thinHiig that you are not Ukely to 
see much abatomoit of private dissensioiis on account of 
public affairs: though there is not now anything approach- 
ing to the irritation which existed in my younger days; 
in the thiitiee and the fortiea ' Idem sentire de republica ' 
haa always been a strong bond c^ union : and jper contra. 
But I have managed to walk through life on terms of 
dose friendship with many political opponents: and so 
doubUesa will yoo. 
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Hobhottse's soUtftry attempt to enter the House of 
Commons was made in a &inouB oonatitaencj and at 
a famous election. Westminster has an unchallenged 
Bapremacy In its roll of Parliamentaty representativeo. 
The election of Charles Junes Pox in 1782 was the 
chief event of the great uprising agunst the c(nTiq)t 
power of the court, and GJeoi^ III Bpemt £8,000 in 
the unavailing effort to avert it. Fox sat for Weet- 
minster till his death in 180ft, and his euocessots 
included, besides Sheridan, Burdett, Komilly, and Mill, 
a representative of Hobhouse's name and blood in 
^ John Cam Hobhonse, the fiiend of Byron. Li 
a letter written to Mr. Carr explaining his views in 
November, 1879, Sir Arthur Hobhouse recalled the 
days when his rdative had represented Westminster : 
' Sir John Ctan Hobhonse and the Westminster electors 
stood by one another through veiy trouWoua times.' 
Sir John Cam HoUionse sat for Westminster for 
tiiirteen years, during ptui^ of which time he was 
Secretary at War and Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
the Beform Government. Sir Arthur Hobhouse's 
colleague in the attempt to recover Westminster for 
the causes that had made it &mous was the most 
distinguished of the disdples of its distinguished 
member, John Stuart Mill. Mr. John Morley had 
stood once for Parliament fifteen yeejs before as 
a candidate for his native city of Blac&bum. When 
he came before the Westminster electors in 1880 his 
place in the &ont rank as a man of letters and as 
a political writer had (Uready been won. His studies 
of the great forces that prepared France for revolution 
had been published, and as edit(» of the Fortnightly 
Seview he bad begun the career, as an eloquent and 
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fearless critic of political conduct, which he was to 
continue in the chair of the PaU MaM Oaaette. It 
must have seemed to the Liberals at Westminster 
that their constituency was returning to the high 
place it had held in the 11181017 ^^ ^^^ countty, when 
two candidates came before it, one of whom was among 
the first of living writers of the EDgliffh language, and 
the other, besides his administrative achievements, had 
had an original and creative share in one of the most 
important of our domestic changes. The Conservative 
members were Sir Charles Russell, who had won the 
Victoria Cross at the battle of Inkermann, and Mr. 
W.H. Smith, who was already a Cabinet Minister, having 
become First Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. Disraeli's 
Government in 1877, on the death of Ward Hunt. 

There was never any doubt about the governing 
issues of the election at Westminster. The two 
Liberal candidates had both been brought into political 
life by their poignant sense of the injustice done^ 
the danger incurred, and the weaknesses created l^ 
a foreign policy based on violence and a^pression. At 
all their meetings the chief topics wea:e the A%han 
war, the Zulu war, the Cyprus Convention, the 
constant and restless pursuit of ambitious and un- 
scrupulous designs. Dr. Guinness Bogers, who took 
the chair at one of their meetings, weU described them 
as fighting not so much against Toryism as against 
Imperialism. Among their most active supporters were 
Mr. Robert Lowe, Mr. James Seal, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, Lord lUchard Grosvenor, and Sir Charles 
Dilke. 

The Liberals, though rich enough in enthusiasm and 
devotion, suffered seriously &om the want of funds.. 
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and when the expenses of the election were returned 
it wafi found that the Conservative candidates had 
spent £6,146, and the Liberals £3,588. This inequality 
no doubt affected the result. Ur. W. H. Smith was 
returned at the head of the poll with 9,093 votes; 
Sir Charles Bussell received 8,930 votes ; lAi. Morley, 
6,564 ; and Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 6,443. In 1874 
Mr. Smith had received 9,371 votes and Sir Charles 
Bussell 8,681, so that there had been a slight decrease 
in the Conservative polL But the Liberal candidates, 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and Sir W. J. Codrington, 
had received 3,749 and 3,435 votes respectively, so that 
the Liberal poll had increased by nearly 3,000 votes. 

Neither of the defeated candidates allowed his own 
&ilure to damp his enjoyment of the great triumphs 
of Liberalism in the country. Hobhouse's own views 
are given in letters to Sir T. H. Farrer and to his wife. 

15 Bmton St, W., April 5, 188a 
Many thanks to you and £. for aympathy. As lagardB 
myself, I am better pleased to be out of f^Uament than 
in it, and I shoold not have felt at ease, i^ placed as I was, 
I had declined to fight the battle. On pnblia groonds, 
my tmly motive, the general saooess gives me ample aatia&o- 
tion. Even looking at Westminster alone, we ooght to 
be satisfied. There is now a Liberal party, where there 
was only a oongeries of atoms, more or less mntoally 
repellent; &ere are no reproaches or even regrets, such 
as beaten parties commonly resort to; on the oontraiy, 
from the howling BepnbUcans ap to the stately Wbigs, 
all appear to be looking forward to prepare for the next 
oom1»t. 

As for the general resolt, the heavy olond of gloom and 
fear for the country is lifted. Imperial policy has really 
been the one issae, and it has received a bnfiet firom whioh 
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it vill not soon reocnrer; thongh we oaght to lose no time 
and spare no effort in deepening and fixing the impressions 
now made on people's minds. What is peculiarly grati^ring 
to me is that the abominahle iniquity of tiia Afghan war, 
against which I strove two years officially, and three more 
in toying to diffhse the truth, baa proved &r the most 
powerful instmmrat in battering down the edifice of frand, 
injustice, and selfishness; and all the hard words of 
fir^htened officials, all the abuse of Diasy's janissaries of 
the Press, all the sneers of upper class Saddncees, are 
amply repaid. And their idol of gold, with his feet of mud, 
is broken to pieces. That is a thing worth fighting for. 

For the fdtore. I shall be glad to have regular official 
employment, if it comes to me. . . . Anyhow, I shall try to 
make myself usefbl in scmie way, while it is yet day. 

To Ladt Eobhocbb. 

16 Brubm St^, W., April 10, 1880. 
The tenth of April never comes round but I think of 
the great Chartist demonstration, thirfy-two yefura ago, when 
I served in Tra&lgar Square, leaving you at Hadapeo. 
We are in the same relative localities now, and ei^oying 
also a great and memorable political triumph, though the 
forces now in opposition might be curiously contrasted 
with the opponents of 1818. The amonnt of success becomes 
almost alarming : but still I am very glad to win counties. 
I had thought it impossible, except to a very slight extent ; 
and it not only swells numbers, but prevents the dividing 
lines between ^e two parties from being so very sharp. 

It was very true, as Sir Arthur Hobhouae says in 
the first letter, that his campaign was not an isolated 
and solitary protest on his part against the Gk»vem- 
ment's conduct of affitirs in Afghanistan. Early in 
the year he had been compelled to discluuge a painfdl 
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duty hy sending a memorial to the Prime Minister 
asking for an inquiry into acts which the militaiy 
oorreBpoudenta had descrihed in their accounts of the 
Afghan campaign. 

This campaign -was the invasion of A%hanistan 
after the murder of t^e English Envoy and his eoite 
at CabuL It had been one of the stipnlaticma of Uie 
Peace of Gtandamak, made with the Ameer Yakoob 
Khan after the invasion of 1879, that an English 
representative should be allowed to reside at OabuL 
In SeptembOT, 1879, there was a popular uprising, the 
Envoy and his suite were massacred, and the British 
troops again invaded the oountiy to take vengeanoe 
for ihe murders and to restore the authority of Yakoob 
Eban. Yakoob Khan, however, was soon found to 
have been an aocomplioe in the murders and to have 
wcouraged the resistance to t^ ]^tisb force, uid 
was sent as a prisoner to India 

The memorial is too important to be summarized; 
it ran as follows ; — 

Ht Loan, — We have heard with nuprise and grief the 

aoooont of certain sola oommitited l^ the British authorities 
in A%^*"'"**^", wluoh we believa to be oontrary to ib» 
ptaotioea of civilised wariare, and oertain to be followed 
by disaster and dishoaonr. In proelaiming that all who 
opposed the British forces would be treated as rebels, that 
dkcse who had instigated the resistance would be pmiished 
witiiont meroy, and in offering rewards for any penon who 
had fought against his troops, the general in conuoand 
took a course whioh cannot be justified either by publio 
law or by the ouatoms of civilized armies in the field. 
A national resiBtanoe to invasion cannot with justice be 
oonvoted into mutiny and insurrection by a proclamation 
of the invadMB; muoh more so irbsa the invaders have 
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iiheniselYes destn^ed Bach goTenmieiit and organization as 
previoosly ezisted in the ooontxy. "We make no reference 
to anything that haa been done dnring aotnal operations 
in the field, or to the exeontion of those who were fiurly 
oonvioted of mnrder'; bat we desire to point ont how grave 
a thing it is that soldiers on a campaign should deliberately 
put their prisraieTs to death on political gnnmds, and on 
a technical charge of rebellion. It appears that the general 
in command, having obtained possession of Oabal and the 
territory round it, instituted a systematic search, not only 
for those who had been acomnidioes in the attack on the 
Kitish Envoy, bat for those who had taken an active 
part in the defence of their coontry. The aocoonts pab* 
lished ander a strict militaiy oensorship in&rm ns that 
in a series of public ezecntionB a considerable nambw of 
Afghans have been hang by the orders of British ofScers, 
with no military ol^ect, bat as a measare of political 
vengeance. Against some of these, we are told, there was 
evidence that they had a share in the attack on the Envoy ; 
others, and among them a chief priest, were pnt to death 
on the general ground of having fought in the enemy's 
ranks, or having been prominent in the defence. These 
executions took place at a time when there was no 
actual resistance in arms; those execated were prisoners, 
either previously taken in fight or arrested in their homes. 
In Bome cases, at least, men were hung on the spot, on 
the sole evidence that their names were found on the lists 
of partioolar regiments. We are told that after the bloody 
combats of December, the general, after retaking Cabul, 
returned to the system of hanging prisoners on political, 
as distinct from military grounds. A pardon has now been 
proclaimed, but this pardon rests on the principle that 
those who de&nd their country from invasion are com- 
mitting a crime. And it reserves the leaders of that 
defence for special punishment. Such proceedings are in 
violation of the practices of civilized war&re. Ihey treat 
the invasion of an independent nation as if it were the 
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saagamazy Tepression of a domestic insiirreotdoiL They 
have inflamed the hostility of the A fg h an people, and they 
mnst make it permanent. Wd ask Her Mt^estya Govern- 
ment to institcte an inqniiy into aots which affect the 
hononr of the nation, of the army, and of the sovereign K 

Accounts had come to England of ezecations that 
had taken place in accordance with Hxeae proclama- 
tions, and they had been the subject of comment by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison in an article in the Fortnigktly 
Eeview, aa well as on public platforms. When Parlifr- 
ment met on February 5, Lord Granville questioned 
Lord Beaconsfield about these ehaiges, and Lord 
Beaconsfield replied that he had asked the authors 
of the memorial for the documents on which they 

* Ifafl munorlal wm ligned by the Ihike of WMtminater, tha Blahtfia of 
Oxftird *ni Ezatar (Haokamea uid Temple), Arthur HobhovM, E.G^L, 
T. Powell Boxtou, Bmrt, ChM-lea E. TrevelfMi, Bart., F. A. B. Buaoell, 
a llorley, KJ>., W. H. Frunuitle, Sector of Bt Htuy*, BrrMuton Sqnue; 
C J. Wingfleld, K.C.&I., Charlee F. Hobbonn, But„ late a Jnd^ of the 
High Court of Oaloatta, JoMph ChamberUln, ILF., E. H. FInmptre, Tloar of 
Plnokky ; Frederio Harrison, John F. Clarh, Bart., J. A. Fronds, B. S. BeMly, 
George Howard, ILF., Hanir Allen, S.D., John Morlej, W. A Hnuter, 
Prolbwor of Juriipradenoe, UniTersitr College, London ; Oolin Kaokenzie, 
LienL-Qen. ) HDrnphiy B«udwlth, CLB., John F. ThomMoon, L. H. Oonrt- 
ney, ILF., Ashton W. Bilke, Frederloh Pennington, H-F., Stopford A. 
Brooke, Thomaa Hughe*, Bran Bell, lUiat; Henir CriHnpton, WiUiam 
Honii, James Bttob, D,C.L, Samuel Qnmey, Arthur TT.ll.m Elton, Bart., 
Jiuttn HoCaithy, M.F., John Daooata, B. D. Oaborn, Llent-CoL ; E. Bwm«- 
Jones, J. Lleweljn Davles, Beetor of Chrlat Chnrah, Karylebone ; J. Baldwin 
Brown, H. Blohard, M.F., Edward North Buxton, Wilfrid Lewrcn, M.P., 
Bart., F. W. Obesson, John Swinburne, Bart., James B.«jwood, John West- 
lake, q.C., F. BeDM>n HaxweU, Ent, R. Knight, 0. H. Hopwood, X.P., 
Henry F. Felham, Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, Senior Frootor; Haloolm 
HacOoll, Beetor of St George's, Botolph Lane ; Walter H. Jame*, 1C.P., 
A. T. Dio«7, Q. W. Kitehin, ItA., late Senior Student of Christ Chureh, 
Ozfbrd ; Charles L. ShadweU, SLA, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; Arthur 
Arnold, John Webster, IX.D. Aberdeen ; H. F. Tonr, H. A, Tator of Exeter 
College, Oxford ; Hark Fattlion, Baotor of Linooln College, Oxibrd ; J. Paac> 
mwe Edwards, T. H. Green, Whyte's Frofanor of Monl Fhilosophy, 
Oxford ; L. B. Fhelps, ILA, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; B. Boaworth 
Smith, Sdvaid E. Boiran, Azthur Q, WaUon, D.tX^ 
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founded their allegattona, and had not been supplied 
with them, uid that perams who could believe tbo 
charges were yeiy much to blame. The Duke of 
Ai^ll, who had refbsed to dgn the memorial himself, 
replied that it was absurd to say that these charges 
had no foundation except newspap^ paragraphs : they 
were founded on General Eoberts's own proclamation. 
Did Greneral Boberts, or did he not, shoot men who 
were guilty of nothij:^ except the defence of thear 
country ? Next day Sir Arthur H(^ouse replied in 
a letter in the DaUj/ News to Lord Beaoonefi^'0 
statements. The request for the evidence on which 
the allegations were based only reaohed him on the 
erening of FelHuaxy 4, and tm the fc^owing day ha 
sent to Lord Beaconsfi^d's secretary a sufficient, 
though by no means exhaustive list of such accounts, 
eight of them taken irom. the Daily Neios, one from 
The TSmes, and one fix>m the Times of India. The 
answer therefore was on its way to Lord Beaconsfield 
at the very time be was speaking. * It is surely too 
sharp to ask a man &r evidence on Wednesday 
evening, and to proclaim him a de&ulter on Hursday 
afternoon.' 

On February 11, Sir Arthur Hobhonse wrote a letter 
to The Times, explaining the podtion which he and his 
fellow memorialists had taken up. 

Sib, — ^The ' Fr(^)rietor ' of the Timea of India is in too 
great a hniry to defend himself He seems to be sensttive 
about sometjiing whioh appeared in his paper and was 
sfberwoids contradicted, but which he thinks was used ibr 
the pnrpose of the memOTial to Lord Beaoonsfield. 

Iq fiwt, however, it. was not used, nor have I mTself ever 
seen it The passage is the Times of India which was used 
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was, hka the other reports relied on, of a mnoh more matter- 
of-fitct kind, heing only a ftdler report appearing in the 
Times of India of the 17th of November, 1879, of a proclama- 
tion which was also reported in the Daily Newt of the l&th 
of November, ^e ' Proprietor's ' letter, therefore, haa abso- 
Intely nothing to do with the discTusion in which he has 
taken part. It is really no use attempting to argne that, in 
believing people to have been ezeoated merely for attacking 
OS, and merely as rebels, we had not good gronnd to rest on. 
We had much the same gronnda as for beUeving that there 
was any invasion of Afghanistan at all — viz., a number of 
oonoorrent reports coming throngh of&oial or offioially- 
oontrolled channehi, all tending to the same point, and 
remaining for weeks nnoontradioted. 

So far as I know, nobody did donbt that there was 
substantial truth in the reports, though the memorialists 
did not affirm their aoonraoy, but only referred to the 
reports themselves, and asked only for inquiiy. As long 
as there was no craitradiction, the party who cannot bear 
to heu that there is anything wrong about our Afghan 
policy defended the executions on principle, and as being 
necessary incidents of war. Now they deny that there 
were such executions, but condemn the reported ones so 
strongly as to say that it was shamefiU to believe sooh 
things, even so far as to ask for inquiry. 

As I have said before, nobody will be more glad than 
myself, both on private grounds, and still more on public, 
to find that we have been deceived; and it is a comfort 
now to be assured that, for once in this vexed matter, the con- 
tending parties stand on the same ethical and political basis. 

General Bob^*ta'B Euiswer was read to the House on 
February 18. Fart of it dealt with charges about the 
treatment of the wounded, as to which the memorial 
had said nothing; the part that referred to the 
memorial is given in iiilL 

Aa to the Pnwlamation published relative to the treat- 
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ment of Boldien and oUiers oonooned in the attack on the 
Embaasy, and of those who had apparently shown them- 
Belves to be rebels against the Ameer by fighting against ns, 
I would mention that at the time the Proclamation was 
isBoed Takoob Khan was outwardly our firiend, and re- 
peatedly spoke to me of the people who had fought against 
US at Char-Asiab as rebels to his role ; and on that aooount 
they were referred to in the terms of the Proclamation. As 
for men being hanged for the simple fact of their having 
ibnght against ns, siioh was not the oase. Sewards were 
certainly offered for their capture ; bat this was done with 
a view of arresting those who, directly or indirectly, had 
taken part in the massacre of the sevetal members of the 
&itish Embassy. All convicted of anoh a crime would, 
I believe, have been sentenced to deai^ in any countiy, 
whether civil or martial law had been in force. Hie 
£otwal (chief magistrate of the city) was found guilty of 
having incited the troops to the massacre, of having taken 
an active part in dishonooring the dead bodies, and of 
having subsequently instigated the troops and people of 
Oabol to resist our advance. On these accounts he was 
hanged. As to prisoners taken in fight being shot, such 
is totally devoid of truth, further than in one or two 
instances summary punishment has been inflicted on indi- 
viduals who have been found mutilating our wounded 
soldiers; indeed, all the wounded that have fiJlen into 
Hia enemy's hands at different times have beoi treated 
in the most cruel manner and horribly mutilated. With 
regard to the men who were not implicated in the attack 
<nt the Embassy, some short time after Yakoob Elian had 
been made a prisoner an amnesty was proclaimed, and the 
people of every district visited by our troops have invariably 
been inibnned that those soldiers have nothing to fear from 
ns ; but, on the other hand, if they came in and gave up 
their rifles or guns they would receive the amount authorized 
for the same. This was fully understood, and a ccmsiderable 
number of arms have from time to time been brought in. 
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Beoently, qnite irrespeotiTs of any action taken by oa, the 
MoUahs have been preaching a 'jehad' or religions war, 
and have by these means gpt together by ooeroion, practical 
as well as religions, a gigantic oolleotion of people. On 
reaching Cabal t^his mass vas joined by aU the rif&aff of 
the city and neighbonring viUagea; but the KazUboahia, 
merchants, and respectable inhabitants, so far &om throwing 
in their lot with oar opponents, held aloof, and from time 
to time gave as valnable information. The greater portion 
also of the Sirdars of Cabal remained daring the dis- 
tnrbanoes in cor camp. As soon as I was aware that the 
enemy had been completely disposed, I pablished a general 
amnesly, feeling that the people generally were not to 
blame &r what had oooaired, and the qaiokest way of 
restoring order was to invite the people to Oabol and to 
let them see that they oonld trost implioitiy to oar for- 
bearanoe and generosity. At the same time the Civil 
Dispensaiy was re-established, and notice was sent through 
the city and to all the ueighboaring villages, inviting the 
wounded to hospital and assaring tiiem that they had 
nothing to fear. Many wounded have been brought io, and 
are being taken every care of ^ — Hansard, Third Series, 
ToL ocl, pp. 67»-82. 

* Wlien Uie Offleltl Betom of tiM ouea trl«d belbi« the Hilltuj Comml*' 
don mt CBbnl wu lani«d (b USS), it aippenni that the •impla oflbnoe of 
bearing uma agtlnat lu wu not tho aols vbaiga In tnj tama In whioli 
Mnt«noe of death waa Inflioted, though In manj omm the ohatgM of ' taking 
part in the attaek on the Beaidener, and being praeent at the aotlon ot 
Chanatab,' were pnt togetbar, 

nie abdxaot etatemeut made bj the Gorenunent of India ia a* follow*: — 
Chargea. Hnmber Number 

e^wBtad. raleaaed. 
Diahonoorlng the bodiea of tlie offleen of the Embawj 4 ^ 

Poaaeeaing propertr belongtog to the Bmbaasf , , I 4 

Batng Bnned within K miles of the oamp * . . . S 15 

Attaoking eaeorta with a view to releaalng priaonsn . i — 

MurderingeampfoUowera; paitietpationin theattaokon 

the Beoidenaj ; Inelting people to riae ; oairjlngarma; 

tnaoherooaly ILring on and killing wonndad aoldieia W 67 

87 7« 

• Thia waa forbidden by the Froolamation Inatltntiag MaiUal law. 
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The provisions of the Proclamations that were 
referred to in the memorial wero as follows : — 

Li my Proolamation^ dated 8rd October, I mfbrmed the 
people of Kabul that a British army was advanoing to take 
possesaion of the city, and I warned them against offering 
Kay resistance to the entry of Uie troojM and the anthorit^ 
of His Highness the Amir. That warning has been dis- 
regarded. The force nnder my command has now reached 
Eabnl and ocoapied the Bala Hissar, but its advance has 
been pertinaciooaly opposed, and the inhabitants of the city 
have taken a conspicnona part in the opposition offered. 
I^ey have therefore become rebels against Hia Highness 
the Amir, and have added to the gnilt already incmred by 
Uiem in abetting the morder of t^e British Envoy imd his 
companions — a treaoherons and cowardly crime which has 
bronght indelible disgrace npon the AfgTiRw people. It 
would be a just and fitting reword for such misdeeds if the 
city of Kabul were now totally destroyed, and its very name 
blotted out ; but the great British Government ever desires 
to temper justice with mercy, and I now annoonoe to the 
inhabitants of Kabol that the fnll retribution for their 
offence will not be exacted, and that the city will be spared. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary that they should not escape 
all penalty, and, fiirther, that tiie ponishmmt inflicted 
should be such as will be felt and remembered. Therefore, 
such portions of the city buildings as now interfere with 
the proper military occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the 
safety and comfort of the British troops to be quartered in 
it, will be at once levelled with the ground ; and, further, 
a heavy fine, the amount of which will be notified hereaiter, 
will be imposed upon the inhabitants of Kabul, to be paid 
according to their several capacities. 

Finally, I notify that I will give a reward of Es. 60 for 

* For tlie Pnwluttktion in Aill lea Bobeito, IMU'tm Tttn (m IhUo, toL ii, 
p.St7. 
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the sarrender of any person, whether soldier or oiTiliaii, 
o<moenied la the attsok on the British Embassy, or fi^r ewdh 
information as may lead directly to his capture. A similar 
stun will be given in the case of any person who may have 
fought against the British troops since the Srd September 
(^lawal) lost, and therefore become a rebel against His 
Sghness the Amir. If any such person so surrendered or 
oaptnred be a captain or subaltern officer of the Afghan 
army, the reward will be increased to Bs. 75, and if a fiald 
officer to BsL 120. 

Kabul, 12th November, 1879. 
To all whom it may concern'. On the 12th October 
a Proclamation was issued in which I offered a reward 
for the surrender of any person who had fought against 
the British troops since tike Srd September, and had therel^ 
become a rebel against the Amir Yakub Ebfm. I have 
now received information which tends to show that some, 
at least, of those who shared in the opposition encountered 
by the British troops during their advance on Kabul, were 
led to do so by the belief that the Amir was a prisoner 
in my camp, and had called upon the soldiery and people 
of Kabul to rise on his behalf. Such persons, although 
enemies to the British Qt>TeTnment, were not rebels against 
their own Sovereign, and the great British GKivemment 
does not seek for vengeance against enemies who no longer 
resist. It may be that few only of those who took jxp 
arms were thus led away by the statements of evil-minded 
men, but rather than punish the innocent with the guilty, 
I am willing to believe that all were alike deceived. On 
behalf of the British Government, therefore, I proclaim 
a &ee and complete amnesty to all persons who have fought 
against the British troops since the Srd September, provided 
that they now give up any arms in their possession and 
return to their homes. The offer of a reward for the 
surrender of such petBons is now withdrawn, and they will 
not for the futnre be molested in any way on aooount of 
■ flMBobwti^nrt|MN»r«<mtaiNdta,Tol.U, p.SNi,iiota. 
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their oppoKttitm to Hm British adTanoe ; bat it moat be 
dearly understood that the benefits of this amnesty do not 
extend to any one, whether soldier or civilian, who was 
oonoemed direotly or indizeotly in the attack npon the 
Besidenoy, or who may hereafter be found in poesesaion 
of any property belonging to members of the Embassy. 
To sach persons no meroy will be shown. Farther, I hold 
out no promise of pardon to those who, well knowing the 
Amir's position in the British camp, instigated the troops 
and people of Kabul to take up arms against the British 
troops. They have been gailty of wil&l rebellioii against 
the Amir's authority, and they will be considered and 
treated as rebels wlwreTer fband. 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse's defeat at Westminster had, 
as we have seen, caused him no personal disappoint- 
ment, for at no time in his life did he think hims^ 
particularly suited for Parliamentary work. But it 
left him in some donbt about the direction in which 
his energies could be applied most usefully. He waa 
now sixty, and it would have seemed the natural 
course at his time of life to have resumed the kind 
of work in which he had been engaged, rather than 
seek some new and strange ffluployment. The cir- 
cumstances of his career, however, presented certun 
embarrassments from this point of view. The promi- 
nent part he had taken in Indian controversies made 
it difficult for the Government to ^ve him an appoint- 
ment in the India Office. He had all the qualifications 
that are wanted for the Bench, except that he had 
left the Bar for the Charity CommissioQ fifteen years 
earlier. 

Fortunately a means occurred to Mr. Gladstone by 
which his endowments of mind and experience of 
^dian aSairs could be empl<^^ in the public service. 
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la 1881 he was appointed a member of the Judicaal 
Committee of the Privy Coimcil under the Act of 1883 
(commonly known as Lord Brougham's Act), which 
enables the sovereign by sign^manual to appoint two 
persons, other than the judicial officers mentioned in 
that Act, to be members of the committee. His work 
on t^e committee is discussed elsewhere. By a singu- 
lar circumstance Hobhouse found himself serving his 
country for the next twenty years in a most important 
and distinguished office without pay or pension. With 
the exception of Lord Kingsdown, all Hobhouse'e 
predecessors and colleagues on the committee were, 
unlike him, eithw judicial officials or ex-judges in receipt 
of pensions. His appointment gave great pleasure to 
his old friend, Jowett, who wrote to congratulate him. 

Balliol College, Februars 10, 188L 
I think that there could not be a better position for the 
last tea or fifteen years of active life — ^&r better than 
politics, wbioh give one stnmge bedfellows and require too 
great a saorifioe of individual ideas to party ; I could not 
wish to see yon better placed. It seems to me the natmal 
crown and completion of your life, that after many varied 
e^>erienoe8 yon should return to the law at last. 

And now you must grow young again, and go back to 
youtbfiil studies. Such a post should put new vigour into 
a man. I used to think yon too prone to speak of the poor 
remains of life, as if the last ten or fifteen years were not 
the prime of it It is true that the memory fails a little 
for the permanent acquisition of new knowledge. But old 
recollections soon come back, and there is greater power 
of getting up a sulgeat quickly than at any former time 
oflifflL 

Hobhouse's work on the Judicial Committee did not 
engross all his time or energy, and he was anxious to 
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supplement it by some public work that was not 
purely honorary. He even applied for a County Court 
Judgeship, and when Canon Bobinson's death in 1882 
created a vacancy on the Charity Commission, he wrote 
to Mr. Gladstone expressing a wish to return to the 
field of his earliest public work. After his application 
had been sent in, he received a letter from Mr. Douglas 
Bichmond, who, of course, did not know that he was 
a candidate, asking for his support for his own candi- 
dature. On receiving this letter Hobhouse wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone, withdrawing his claims in favour of 
Mr. Bichmond. ' I have just heard from Mr. Douglas 
Bichmond that he is a candidate for the vacant place 
in the Charity Commission. I should not venture to 
say a word about his candidature, were it not that you 
have been good enough to say that my own fitness for 
the post would be duly considered. I have so vary 
high an opinion of Mr. Bichmond, and think that he 
has rendered such good service to his department of 
public a£&irs, that if by any possibility you should be 
hesitating between him and myself, I should think it 
right to give the preference to him.' It was believed 
in some quarters that the Government might feel 
obliged to appoint a Nonconformist Commissioner, and 
Hobhouse received a letter from Mr. Henry Bichard, 
the eminent Nonconformist leader, in which he said : 
*I am free to say this much, that if the office of 
Commissioner is not given to a Nonconformist, I believe 
there is no man living who would be more generally 
acceptable to the Nonconformists than yourself.' 

Mr. Douglas Richmond writes with regard to this 
inadent as follows : — 

One inddent in his life I should like to record, because 
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it is evidence at onoe of the extreme generosity of Ma 
nature, and of his unaelfiali desire to serre his ootmtiy in 
any capacity in which he might see a E^ihere of nsefiilness. 
'When in the year 1883 a vaoanoy occurred at the Charity 
Commission, and I was a candidate for appointment, I took 
occasion to inform Lord HoUionse of the &ot, and on my 
appointment the first note of oongratolation I received was 
from him. I afterwards learnt that he had himself applied 
to Mr. 0-ladstone for the place, bat on hearing c£ my 
oandidatare had declined to press his infinitely greater 



In April, 1888, Mr. Douglas Bachmond was appointed 
to the post, and Mr. Gladstone informed Sir Arthtu: 
Hobhouse of the appointment in the following letter: — 

10 Downing Street, Whitehall, April 17, 1888. 

DsAB Sm A. HoBHOuBE, — The idea of appointing a Non- 
oonformist to the vacant Charity Commissionenihip has 
been for the present oooasion abandoned. This being ao, 
I regard the chums of yonrself and Mr. Bdchmond as having 
been nnder all the ciioaicstanoes entitled to a preference. 
Farther, I have to bear in mind that yon have generoosly 
waived yonr own pretensions in Mr. ^^hmond's fikvoor, on 
public groands. 

I propose to recommend him for the appointment, bat 
I most not omit upon doing so to express my strong sense 
of the generoos and self-saoifioing spirit in which yoa have 
acted on this oooaaicai. 

I remain, very &ithiiilly yonrs, 
W. E. OLAnsTora. 

During these years Sir Arthur Hobhouse took little 
part in public controversies, though he sent a strong 
letter to the Pall MaU Oasette in October, 1880, urging 
on the Gorenunent the duty and poli<7 of retiring &om 
C^dahar. ' We look to them,' he wrote, ' to make up 
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their own minds. In all the miserable history of our 
first A^han war, there is one bright politioal spot^ 
and that is the resolute courage with which the great 
Conservative leaders, Wellington and Feel, insisted on 
withdrawing &om the country we had ovemm. It 
was humiliating for the time, but it was just and 
prudent, and we did it. The success was complete. 
By it we lost no strength, no " prestige " in India, and 
so &r aa the Afghans were concerned, we gained peace 
and security very valuable to ua at a critical moment, 
and lasting £rom the year 1842 until wantonly dis- 
turbed by ns in the year 1876. We look to the 
present Government to act with equal courage and 
wisdom, and if they do we may confidently predict 
for them an equal success.' Six months later this 
policy was carried out with the success which 
Hobhouse had anticipated for it. 

He also tried to oi^anize a league agmnst agres- 
sion, an attempt described in the following note found 
amongst his writings : — 

After that (the election of 1880), sangaine people inro- 
olaimed that the Jingoes — the party of aggression and 
'Empire'-- were destroyed. I was one who thought them 
still the most powerftd force in the comitiy, as well as the 
most dangerons. Herbwt Spencer thought likewise. We 
got together a meeting at my honse, with the view of 
setting np an Anti-sggression League. But we met with 
no support, ike bulk of people thinking that the danger of 
ousting morality from public policy was past. 

The developments of the Government's "Egyptiaa 
policy caused him a good deal of distress and concern, 
as is shown by a letter he wrote to a friend in August, 
1882. 
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'WestmiiiBter Hotel, West Malvern, Augtta 4, 1882. 
I will try to get ap the energy neoeaa&ry for under- 
standing the Egyptian qnestion, bnt at present I do not 
see my way clear enough for any nsefhl utterance except 
on two points, one being the Dual Control and the other 
OUT use of Indian troops and money. On the latter head 
the tergiversation of the G^ovemment appears to me un- 
pardonable, and I shall be surprised indeed if its glaring 
character does not open people's eyes, in spite of their wish 
to support Gladstone, or to keep out Sahsbary. Bnt on 
the other parts of this complicated question I am not sore 
whetlier fiiither stady will bring me to any decided oonola- 
sion: stOl less am I confident of expres^ng my thon^^ts 
in a persuasive way. It may be as yon say, that to throw 
light on a poliiic»l problem is worth more than maok 
official work. Still, a man most do what he can. That 
I can work a jadicial or semi-legal office easily, and indeed 
with pleasure to myself^ I know. That I can do it well 
I believe ; whereas the composition of papers and speeches 
on political and social questions is veiy great laboar to 
me, and, after all, I have no evidence Uiat they produce 
any effect. Qfioad reviewers and such-like evidences 
of public attention, my words always &1I as flat as 
flounders. 

In 1882 HobbouBO gave his judgement in the 
Epping Forest Case. In the same year he became 
a member of the London School Board, 

In the Autumn of 1883, he accepted an invitation 
firom Mr. Yillard, the President of the North Pacific 
Bukoad, to visit the United States, and take part in 
the opening ceremony of the line which had just been 
completed across the Atlantic. Among his fellow guests 
were his friends. Lord Hannen, Lord Bowen, Lord 
Garrington, Mr. Bryce, Mr. (now Lord) Davey, Mr. 
Francis Buxton, and Mr. Albert Grey (now Earl Grey). 
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He left En^and in the Scythta on August 11, and 
returned in the Bothnia on October 26. This journey 
being his first experience of America was of great 
interest to him, and he recounted his adventures to his 
wife in a series of lettera. Some of the peculiarities of 
the Americans are noted in the following extracts : — 

I verily believe that the Americaos are so fond of bigneSB 
tbat they like big prices. One man envied me the sight of 
the North Pooiflo Boilway, because it is the longest in the 
wcn:ld. Another responded to my praise of the Central Park 
by saying, ' Yes, it is the tbird largest Park in the world,' the 
others being, scoordiiig to him, at Philadelphia and Dublin; 
he evidently does not know of Yellowstone. And bo with 
their rivers and their territories, they are always dwelling 
on their size. No doabt size is a stimolant to the imsgina- 
tion, and one element of grandeur (a doubtful one, perhaps, 
in the case of a long railway), but people bere seem to treat 
it as if it constituted grandeur. . . . 

The States certainly beat the old Countiy in bigness of 
advertisements. One I saw at Coney Island made a passing 
railway train look quite small ; there are some sizeable ones 
here greeting us on our entry, among others 'Electric 
dothieis * ; I did not think of being clothed l^ electricity, 
but perhaps it will be my &te. 

They are also very choice in the headings of paragraphs 
in newspapera To invent startling or attiaotive ones is a 
business of itself, and some of them are very olever. Here 
is raie : ' He might have been Moses.' Then comes a atoiy 
of a child found at the river's bank, deserted or strayed. 
Another: ' He might hire a poet,' introdaotory to a speech 1^ 
Coleridge, declaring that something or other he had just 
seen was so grand, that he could not find words to eipress 
his feelings about it. . . . 

The lack, or apparent lack, of enjoyment of the flowers 
that grow on the wayside of life, seems to one a serious 
de&ctiu the life of ordinary Americans. Enterprise, dollars, 
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business of all kinds i—aa long as yon are on sach snbjectts 
th^ are meet instmotiTe sjid intelligent companions, but 
ask them about a bird, a plant (not being a tree used for 
Imnber), climate, geology, scenery (other than the stock 
places, which ereiy American talks about), or Uteratore, and 
th^ not only don't know, bat aira taken aback with sorprise 
that anybody shonid oonoem himself with snoh trivialities. 
. . . For mnsio we had frogs (Iree-toads, they call them), and 
what I should have called crickets ; bnt my host thought 
th^ were Katy-dids. Oddly enough, not one of the party 
Was prepared to say whether a ' Eafy-did ' was an insect or 
a bird, nor who Esty was, nor what she did, nor why the 
creature should bear the name, except on condition of 
attering a sound like it, which a single shrill note certainly 
is not Indeed, they seem highly insensible to the animal 
and vegetable li& around them. I have only discovered 
three flowers in the garden, geianium, gladiolns, and cane, 
and the two latter they call liliea. 

A few extracts follow, relating to the opening cere- 
motkiee which took place in the North-Westem States. 

S^t€mberB,18Sa. 6.80 p.m. 
The St. Paul business is over. Vfe were driven up to the 
principal Square, and there introdnoed to a number of St. 
Panlinea A friendly lawyer took possession of me, and we 
sat or walked about, looking at a procession which occupied 
some two honn in passing. A few soldiers, a few militiamen, 
the various Societies and Institutions, and mrat of the trades 
of the town took part in it, advertising themselves in the 
most open manner. Among other things, Washington and 
La&yette appeared hand-in-hand on a carriage. St. Paul 
oity, the N. P. Bailway, and the MiasJssippi were personified 
by diveiB young women. The Post Office of 1842 was 
displayed, a wooden box with half a dozen pigeon-holes, and 
on inscription stating that in that year its revenue waa 8 
dollaia 26 cento. Then oame by a drawing of the present 
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P. O., with a legend stating that this year's rerenoe was 
184,000 dollars. Tlien there came aa ox-oart insoribed ' To 
Fortlaiui 6 months,' followed by a piotore of a train with 
' To Portland 4 days.' Well, we got thro' it, and than re- 
embarked on a train to Minneapolis, where, with slight 
'Tanati<m8, we had tJie same perfonnanoe over again. . . . 

8^tember6. 
Then off to Bismarok, the capital of Dakota, where we 
arrived late at night and rested awhile from jolting. Up at 
sourise next morning to see the laying of the oomer-«tone 
of the 'Capitol,' as the Bismarokians proudly oaU the boilding 
they are about to erect and to make the centre of civilization 
and empire. It was a most striking and impressiTe scene. 
Bismarok is a very ancient oil^, being fdlly 10 years old, 
and its growth has been very slow, as it has only 8,600 
inhabitants. Bat now, having bridged the Missouri and got 
their railway east and west, they have boundless oonfidenoe 
in their future, and , boldly place their ' Capitol ' on a high 
elevation in the open prairie, fully 1} miles from the existing 
town. Thither we repaired, or rather, raced in chariots, 60 
or 60 carriages of various kinds, including one regulation 
omnibus, admirably horsed and recklessly driven across the 
open prairie (for, like oar Upper India in the dry weather, 
the prurie is an open road), each charioteer choosing his 
own course, and apparently oaring only to outstrip his 
nei^boor. I never expected to make one in a ohariot race, 
just aa John G-ilpin 'little thought, when he set oat, c^ 
running sach a rig.' However, we arrived safely, which 
I was sari^ised at after my two spills at tlie other neapolis, 
of which I think I told you. Then TiUard laid the oomer> 
stone under the auspices of the Covemor-General Ordway. 
The speaking was really excellent. Every man seemed, in 
his own way, deeply impressed with the solemnity of the 
occasion. Ordway was brief and emphatic in his introduction 
of each speaker ; TiUard gravely historical and statisticaL 
Mr. Billings then spoke; he is one of the original promotera 
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of the N. P. B., who was doomed to meet -with fiuloie and 
(taaponuy) rain. I am at this instant writing at a city, 
named after him. N.B. AJI the settlements are 'cities' hexe, 
jost as an the meals are ' banquets.' . . . The only exception 
to the serious tone was General Qrant, who came forward 
reluctantly, and after much pressing. He began by saying 
tiiat his great fault wae^ that when he onoe began to address 
a crowd, he never knew when to leave off. He speedily 
belied his words, however, for after a sentence or two in a 
jocular vein, he ended by saying, ' I am very glad to have 
come here, but very sorry that you called on me to speak.' 

Then the Governor dismissed the assembly. A strong 
element of pathos was imported into the scene by (he 
appearance of the former Lords of the country^ in the person 
of Sitting Bull and the remnant, about 30, of his power^ 
tribe, the Dakctas or Sionz. ' In that man,' says Evarts^ 
' yoQ see the only foreign power that has made head against 
the United States.' And in fact, he waged war, not altogether 
nnsuooessfully, for 20 years and more. But his people have 
dwindled away, and he is left neuly alone. I was introduced 
to him, shook hands, and exchanged a sentence or two through 
an interpreter. He is about 66 years old, quite active, and 
sits a horse easily and welL His &oe is one of great power, 
with the confident, steely, impenetrable smile that charac- 
terizes Sphinxes, and, to some extent, Disraeli. We left 
Bismarck Aill of wonder and delight, at all events I did. 

Fend d'OreiUe, S^tember 9, 18S3. 

After the speeches the rails were laid. About 100 yards on 
either side of the meeting points there were no rails on the 
sleepers, but at each end of the space trucks of rails and a 
gang of navvies were kept in readiness. At a given signal 
the trucks advanced and the rails were oast down, laid and 
riveted with great rapidity. When the last one was laid, 
Villard struck a blow to a rivet (whether really a gold or gilt 
one I have not been able to ascertain), and this set in motion 
an eleotrio battery, which (at least so we were told) fisdied 
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the nevB simiiltaneotisly to PcntUnd, to New York, and to 
England. Then the band (a U^ oavalry band) played 
* Yankee Doodle ' and 'Gk>d Save the Queen ' (ac^owledged 
by the English party by bore heads and a oheer at tiie endX 
the ' 'Wacht am Bhein,* and the * MaraeiUfUBe.' ... A little 
cessation from noise is very agreeable. The jolting doss oease 
for awhile when the train stops and we get oat, bat the noise of 
the stations is often aa great aa the noise of the moving train. 
Besides the bustle of speaking to a nmnbar of people, there 
axe bands of music, and worse thfui that, salutes of gons. At 
one place th^ sainted ns with dynamite, so close that, bosides 
"Having everybody jmnp ont of his skin, they blew in two of 
the windows of our car, which is now fitted np with boards 
instead. And at the point of ceremony they insisted on 
giving an Imperial salnte, so we were made to start and 
deafened by two gons fired 101 times within 30 yards of ns. 

After witnessing these ceremooies, Itord Hobhouse 
and his friends were carried on to Ported (Or^;on) 
and Yictoria (Timcouver's Island). On their return 
journey they visited the Yellowstone National Park 
and Niagara. We append some extracts from his letters 
describing the Geysers at the former of thrae places. 

Yellowstone Hotel, S^tember 22. 
This morning we woke np at the Sonthem Terminus of 
the Yellowstone Branch Bailway, in a very wild and desolate 
valley between high mountains; then we were dragged up by 
gallant horses to this place, and those of ns who did not go 
onwuds have been spending the rest of the day in looking 
at the 'Mammoth Hot Springs,' and bathing in snlphnrotts 
waters. It is a very corions scene. Looked at from below, 
it seems aa if the valley were filled np by a glaciex of great 
magnitude. This glacier, however, is onfy the deposit of the 
Springs, of which the exposed part that we can see can hardly 
be less than 500 feet in thioknesa. The name Mammoth does 
not oome from any ^nail remains, but merely from the big 
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Boa1« of the oonoem. There is no beauty in the goiersl viev, 
which is rather glaring and desolate. Bnt as you. walk about 
the place there is a great deal that is very ooriona and very 
interesting. Some of the springs make liu^ promontories 
with cli£& SO or 40 feet high, others form isolated cones, one 
of which is said to be 46 feet high ; others large platforms, 
others deep cups or oraters, others a sncoession of terraces. 
And there is not lacking considerable beanty of detail and 
colonr. The sides of the cliffs and cones are covered with 
£cetwork and arabesque patterns, and each terrace is bordered 
by a projecting lip, on which the trickling water is always 
tracing new lines. One of the most remarkable springs has 
thrown op mineral matter (pnre silver, I am told by Professor 
von Zittel) in the shape of a gigantic beehive, I suppose 80 
feet high. It is so even in shape, that the water rising from 
the centre, pouis down all the sides uid covers them with 
fresh shining deposit, some pnre white, some a rich orange. 
Of course it grows rapidly in size, and it has already embraced 
and destroyed several pine iarees. Unfortunately, the Ameri- 
can public are aUowed to walk about wherever they please, 
and the consequence is, notwithstanding the great extent of 
the formation, the greater part of thedelicatework is trampled 
on, and broken to pieces. 

Norris Geyser Basin, September 25, 1888, 
I am glad to have seen Geysers, having read about them in 
eu-ly diildhood (in Winttr Evenings, I think) and having 
had my imagination somewhat inflamed by them. The 
Upper Basin, which we reached yesterday, is much the most 
enei^^c, having several large fountains which play to a 
great height. I only saw two. One is called ' Old EoithM,' 
because of his ei*raordinary regularity in playing at intervals 
of an hour. He is said sometimes to throw a jet of 160 feet 
high. I should say that the 5 jets I saw were &om 60 to 80 
feet. There being no Chinamen in the place, 'Old !Faitkful' 
plays the part of washerman, but he will only wash linen 
rightly, and that he does not either starch or iron. Woollens 
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he tears, perhaps lie calls it mangling. One man employed 
on the survey showed me a pair of brown holland inex- 
pressibles very well washed, merely by being pnt into the 
centre of ' Old FaithfiiL' He is, however, a little irregular 
about sending homa Several of my German Mends pat 
their handkerohie& in. One man, a doctor, thinking, I sup- 
pose, to have his washing done cheap, oast in two. All were 
returned at the next eruption except three, including those 
belonging to the doctor. This morning one was found, 
frozen stiff and stark, but well washed. Alas I the doctor's 
two never reappeared in tim^ hut his friends console him by 
saying they will come some time, and he will benefit some- 
body in the neighbourhood at the expense of a great scolding 
from his wife when he gets home. 

To LoBD Fabbeb. 

National Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Wyoming Ter., S^t. 23, 1883. 
I take advantage of ,a short lull in this locomotive life 
to send you a few words of good wishes on your change of 
title. I suppose you care for it as litUe as most men, but to 
anybody compliments and acknowledgements of good service 
axe acceptable, and to be ranked among the ornaments and 
luxuries that make life pleasant. I had before sent a 
message of kindness in one of my hurried and scrappy letters 
to Maiy, written by fragments amid joltings and hustle, 
and 'mailed/ or rather given to others to be mailed, under 
oircuiQstances which leave a pleasing uncertainty aa to 
their chance of hitting the mark. The Americans, being 
determined to have the biggest Park in the world, have 
seized upon a teact of mountain land (65 ailes x 66), and 
have placed it under a Superintendent. A Company has 
received power to erect divers hotels, and this is the fiist, 
jnst completed. There is no population and no produce, 
and a party of engineers has just begun to make roads, 
or what they now call roads, consisting of a series of pit&ilB 
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disposed on Bteep slopes. However, horses do drag ovex 
sach places carriages which do not go to pieces in the 
process, and as I am to eig'oy more than a hondred miles 
of soch travelling in the next two days, I had better not 
abase it. We have lovely weather, bright hot son, and 
frosty nights, and are at present free irom smoke of forest 
fires, which is almost always present to spoil the scenery 
west of the Bookies. 

In 1885 he himself became a peer. The Govern- 
ment's motives in offering, and his motives in accepting, 
a peerage are to be learnt from the following letters, 
the first of which was addressed to him by his old 
friend, Lord Selbome, the retiring Lord Chancellor. 

June 24, 1885. 

DxAB HoBBOtTSE, — I hopo yoa will pardon me, for having 
made it my request to Mr. Gladstone, on our leaving office, 
that yoQ should be offered a Peerage : and yoa will see, from 
his letter to me jnst received, whidi I enclose, that it is only 
for yon to say wheth^ yoa will accept it or not. 

I did not ask it from any belief that a Peerage, in itself, 
would be much (if anything) of an olgeot of ambition to 
yoa. Bat I thought it woald be greatly for the pablic 
advantage, that yon shoald be enabled to do the same good 
service, judicially, in the Hoase of Lorda, which you have 
done in the Privy OoanciL I have always regretted the 
oircamstances which, by making so long a break in yoar 
professional career, made it diffioolt to find the means of 
receiving for the pablio the benefit, on the Judicial Bench, 
of yoar accurate knowledge of equitable principles, and 
your other eminent qualifications to do service in this way. 
"When I asked you to undertake the work of the Judicial 
Committee, it was in the hope and belief that you would 
establish there such a reputation as might (in one way or 
another) overcome the effect of these oircumstances ; and 
I am assured that this has been the case. 
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I do hope yoa will aooept I think there otm hardly, in 
yooT caae, be any private reaeonB to the contrary. Since 
Caims'a death, I am the only Equity man in the Hoose of 
Lords — I am a good deal older than yon — and Eqniiy is, 
now more than ever, important. 
Please send me aa early a reply aa you can. 

Ever yonxs affeotionately, 

Sblbobnb. 

Fboh Lobd Hobsousb to Sm C. Ixsbbt. 

Bonmemonth, Augtut 26, 1885. 
Many thanks for yonr letter of the Slst nit, jnst received 
here. A peerage is nnsnitable to me in several reepects, 
nor has it been offered to, or accepted by, me as a * reward,' 
* recognition,' and so forth, or wiUi any political aspect, but 
solely on professional groouds, that I may help in the ap- 
pellate work. This is the work which I like best, and is the 
most suitable to me, and so I am glad to have it I would 
&r sooner have had a more modest post with a modest salary, 
but unfortunately all such things have been denied to me. 

As a member of the Upper House, Lord Hobhouse 
took little active share in the pitched battles of party, 
but he worked hard for important if less conspicuous 
objects. He took the first opportunity of advancing 
a cause which he had much at heart, the reform of 
copyhold tenure. Previous legislation for promoting 
copyhold enfranchisement had been laigely nugatory, 
becaiise the whole cost fell on the tenant. In July, 
1886, Lord HobhoTise moved the second reading of the 
Copyhold Enfranchisement BiU, which was designed 
to ^ve effect to the defeated intentions of earlier Acts. 
Under the Bill the lord of a manor was to be obliged, 
when admitting any one as his tenant, to offer to take 
compensation, the compensation to be fixed by agree- 
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menb or a valuer. The Bill was rejected by fortj-sk 
rotes to fourteen. In March, 1887, when an almost 
identical BUI came np from the House of Commons, 
Lord Sobhouse moved and carried the second reading, 
and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
The BUI was a good deal altered in committee, and 
Lord Hobhonse's efforts were directed to preserving 
as much of its useRUnras as he could. Ultimately 
the Bill passed into law, and was supplemented 
latw by a Copyhold Amendment Act, introduced by 
Lord Eobhouse in the Lords because the House of 
Commons had struck out some of the clauses of the 
original BilL There was a consolidating Act in 1894. 
He made a notable contribution to a kindred subject 
by two articles in the Cont&r^xyrary Review, in which 
he preached emancipation from the 'dead hand' in 
a direction that had been su^ested to him by his 
experience as a member of the Koyal Commission on 
the best means of simpliiying transfer of land. An 
earlier Commission in 1867 had suggested that there 
should be established a general K^;istry of Titles, in 
which each property should be entered in a name or 
names representing absolute ownership, so that the 
r^;istered owners could confer a good title on a pur- 
chaser. This system was to be protected from abuse 
by a system of notice, under which every person 
entitled to an interest in the land might have Aill 
warning if his interrat was to be transferred, just as 
a judicial order may be procured to prevent the 
transfer of Consols without notice. Li 1862 a Bill 
was passed under the auspices of Lord Chancellor 
Westbmy, which went on a different plan from the 
plan recommended by the Commission. It provided 
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that every kind of interest shoiild be entered on the 
Te^try : the registry it established was a registry, 
not of complete ownership but of deeds. It required 
further that every title should be made perfect be- 
fore it was put on the r^;ister. The result was that 
the system was very expensive, and nothing was 
done. The Commiseion on which Lord Hobhouse sat 
was appointed because of the &Jlure of the Act of 
1862. It reported in 1869 and recommended a return 
to the simpler procedure su^^ested in 1867. In 1876 
an Act was passed, establishing a Registry on that 
system. This Act, however, accomplished little, and 
Lord Hobhouse was not surprised, because it bad 
fallen to him to prepare the rough draft: of the Keport, 
and in examining closely the evidence ^ven before 
the Commission he had made up his mind that it was 
impossible to obtain a simple system of transfer as 
long as we retained a very complicated system of laws. 
'For our settled estates/ he wrote afterwards, 'with 
their numerous contingent remainders, shif^ng and 
springing uses, and jointures, and portions and terms 
of years, and two or three layers of family charges, to 
be transferred by the umple process of entry in a book, 
is, as I believe, about as easy as it is for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle.' Foreign systems 
of re^stry, he pointed out, were all based on systems 
of law which did not admit our long settlements of 
land. ' Long settlements make fettered land : simple 
ownerships make &ee land.' 

'Free land,' in this sense of the words, was the 
subject of two articles that he contributed to the 
Ckmtemporary Review in 1886 (February and March). 
'In my mouth,' he said, '"Free land" means land 
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which the living possessor is free to deal with accord- 
ing to his needs or wishes, without being fettered by 
old arrangements made by former owners who have 
gone where they no longer want land.' In these 
articles he traced the growth of the system of entailed 
estates. After the Norman Conquest great land- 
owners tried to keep land in their &milies by entailing 
it, ie., by giving it to the head of the family and his 
issue, or, in efiect, giving it to the &mily, not to the 
individual The kings, the judges, and the clei^ 
resisted this scheme, and the judges declared that 
such gifts carried complete ownership, subject only to 
the condition that if the head of the &mily had no 
issue, the land given was to revert to the donor. But 
in Edward I's time, the barons had become the most 
powerftti order in the kingdom, and they passed in the 
House of Peers the Statute of Entails, which insisted 
that in these cases the will of the donor should be 
observed. "When the Wars of the Roses had shattered 
the noblee, the burghers were able to evade this 
statute by fictitious lawsuits called Recoveries, in 
which a stranger, who was really the agent of the 
landed owner, brought an action against him, and, by 
his connivance, got judgement. In Taltarum's case, 
1472, the validity of these sham lawsuits was estab- 
lished. Aftier the Restoration there was another 
change in the balance of power, and the nobles, making 
allies of the lawyers, who had so often defeated them, 
were able to rebuild the system of Family Law. That 
system had had the effect in two centuries of accumu- 
lating great masses of land in a very few hands, and 
Lord Hobhouse proposed to repeal the Statute of 
Entails and to forbid gifts to the unborn, leaving 
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every owner free to choose the persons, among the 
living, who were to succeed him in the possession of 
his land. This reform he r^;arded, not as the only 
reform that was wanted, hut as the condition of all 
true reform, for it yraa the only means of simplifying 
transfer and breaking up the concentrations which had 
been effected by two centuries of Family Law. 

Another Bill of which Lord Hobhouse took charge 
was known aa the Sunday BilL There exists on the 
Statute Book a harsh Act drawn up by Dr. Porteus, 
Bishop of London, in 1781, enacting that any place 
opened or used for public entertainment and amuse- 
ment or for public debate upon any part of ' the Lord's 
day called Sunday,' to which persons are admitted by 
payment of money or hy tickets sold for money, is to 
be deemed a disorderly house. The keeper is to 
forfeit £200 for every day, the manager or master of 
the ceremonies £100, and every doorkeeper or servant 
£60. The advertising or publishing any advertisement 
of such an entertainment entails a penalty of £50. In 
1894 the Leeds Sunday Society employed Max O'Rell 
to give a lecture, and as the lecture was humorous it 
was taken to come under this Act. A prosecution 
was instituted, and it only failed on the ground of 
a technical irr^ularity. Lord Hobhouse, who was 
President of the Sunday Lecture Society that year in 
succession to Huxley, brought in a Bill in 1897 to 
provide that no prosecution should be instituted 
without the consent of the Attorney-General, thus 
eliminating the common informer, and also that the 
Act should not apply to 'lectures or music, if the 
proceedings were undertaken for the public good aud 
not for the profit of the promoters.' He pointed out 
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that there were other casee in which the consent of 
some publio authority was necessary to a prosecution, 
and that at present prosecutions might be instituted 
against the will of the public or the authorities, and 
yet the Act only existed to protect the public. The 
Bishop of Winchester moved the rejection of the Bill, 
on the ground that it would lead to Sunday labour by 
the employment of musicians. Lord Cowper, Lord 
Farrer, and Lord Herschell all spoke in &Tour of the 
Bill, Lord Farrer laying stress on the &ct that the law 
made distinctions, as in the Joint Stock Companies 
Act, between associations that were carried on for 
profit and those that were not. The two Archbishops 
and the Lord Chancellor opposed the Bill, and it was 
rejected by fifty votes to thirty-seven. 

Lord Hobhouse did not speak in the debate on 
Home Rule, but he was one of the small minority to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill of 1898. He 
had made up his mind, after long deHberation, that 
Home Rule was a better solution of the Irish difficulty 
than any solution that its opponents could provide. 
This conviction grew on him steadily, as the following 
letters indicate. 

To Ladt Hobhottsb. 

Privy Coonoil Office, Feb. 27, 1889. 
The brotheta 0. both there : stupider than ever : inti- 
mately petsnaded that the break-down of The Timea case is 
due to some mystorioiis wickedness of Pamell and his allies, 
and hoping that Pamell would be put into the box and 
tamed inside out. And such, I suppose, will be the position 
of many of our Unionist friends. To-day's events, however, 
will dash their hopes, because PEunell has been in the box, 
and not a word asked by the Attomey-Qeneial, who has 
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entirely withdrawn the case quoad the letters ; and it is by 
no means oertain that Pamell need be fflcamined on the 
other port of the case, 

Bntt told me that a stont strong man, a medioo, after 
giving evidence in diief very quietly and clearly, got a 
little flustered with the first questions in cross^xamination, 
quite trivial ones, fell down and was taken up dead. And 
we were speculating what would have been the reenlt had 
such a thing happened to Pigott, and on what aooidmita the 
event of a combat may torn. Davey tells me the Umonist 
party are very depressed just now : bat I expect that will 
not last long. They will soon find out that the Pamell- 
letter question has no real bearing on the Govemment-cf- 
Ireland question; though they were fools enough, and I 
think we must add base enough, to trumpet it forth 
08 conclusive against PamelL Much more permuiently 
damaging to them will be Balfour's legal proceedings. 
Great masaea of people have now got thoroughly hold of 
the fecte, that what is innocent in England is crime in 
Ireland, that political leaders are prosecuted on trumpery 
pretences, at times selected so as to hamper their political 
actions, tried by inferior judges with no juries, and punished 
very harshly; and that as the result the criminals are 
honoured and the law and its agents detested. That is the 
truth, and time will increaae its effect instead of taking it 
away. 

To Mb. a. G. Stuohds. 

Apra 2, 1891. 
I doubt whether we have ever found ourselves in circnm- 
stances which have raised so interesting a constitutional 
straggle, or which have tested the realitjr and depth of the 
professed Liberalism of Englishmen, as they are now tested 
by the effort to give local self-government in Ireland, and 
to shake off the heavy hand of the conquering dass, never 
able to hold its own except by force applied from the oon> 
qnering conntry. When I see Englishmen just enough to 
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extend to their weaker neighbonra in Ireland the liberties 
they have won for themaelves, I shall begin to hope for the 
much more difficult position in India ; bat not till then. 

Lord Hobhouse's views on the poBition of the House 
(rf Lords, after nine years' experience as a member of 
that body, are given in an article in the Contemporary 
Review of Decemb^. 1894. In it he urges the 
need for reform in the constitution of the Housa 
A second chamber he considers desirable as an effica- 
cious ' corrective machinery ' when the House of Com- 
mons has turned out ' rough work.' To prevent this 
second chamber becoming obstructive, he suggests that 
after the Peers have twice rejected or twice altered 
a measure, ' the Commons should have power to resolve 
that the measure ought to become law, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Peers.' With regard to the 
constitution of this new House of Lords, he would do 
away with hereditary rights of I^;iBlation, and make 
it a working body d*, say, from 200 to 250 men 
appointed £ar life or ex officio by the Crown, or, in 
other words, by responsible Ministers. 'Peerages 
not requiring the labour of l^pslation, garters, stars, 
baronetcies, knighthoods, and so forth ' could still be 
bestowed as rewards for partisans, and the House of 
Lords would consist of men of ability, ' not liable to 
irruptions of inexperienced men whipped up for special 
political combats.' The House of Lords would gain in 
dignity ; ' when overruled, they would be so in due 
course of business, as a judge is. They would not 
have to pass imder the yoke of humiliation, as they 
now are, irom the application of political pressure, or, 
in plain English, feais that something worse will 
happen, and make them pass into law something that 
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they disapproTe.' Lord Hobhouse had taken too large 
a part in fights agaiuat vested interests for him to 
think any such change as that he outlined eaa;y to 
accomplish. 

That the struggle for gach a reform will be most ardnoos 
and prolonged, it is impossible to doubt Behind the House 
of Lorda stand the 'interests'; that is, the powerful interests 
of wealth and privilege, whose possessors cannot bear to be 
meddled with, and yet which the growing popular forces 
see more oleariy year by year that it is the interest of the 
nation at large to control or modify: the Established 
Churches, the liquor trades, the CSty and Guilds of London, 
the dominant caste of entail and primogeniture, the great 
landowners, and the great monopolists. Add to them the 
oranky-headed men who, professing the desire for reform, 
do all they can to hinder it, unless it is laid out in every 
jot and tittle according to their own fancies; perhaps not 
a very numenms class, but a troublesome one. Add, again, 
the classes — numerous in all ranks, and of overwhelming 
proportion in the richer ranks — of those who &om steady 
conviction distrust and fear the growth of popular forces, or 
who from tradition or association always place themselves 
in o|^;>oBition to every demand fVom the popular side. Such 
forces as these make up a formidable army, very strong in 
numbers, and stronger stiU in money, organization, and 
ability, both literary and poUtical. Still, it is dif&oult to 
doubt that the mass of electors are much more namerona, if 
only they choose to bestir themselves. They will do so with 
effect when they see how distressing and dangerous the 
present posture of things is, and how reason and experience 
alike point to letorm. That, unless I mistake, will require 
time, and hard work, and courage, and patience under 
reverses. So it behoves fdl who are clear in their minds 
that the wel&re of our country is beat promoted by the &ee 
and healthy growth of popular forces, and that the obstacles 
raised by the House of Lords thereto are irritating to the 
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extent of danger, to bring home those beliefii to the electo- 
rate — each in hia own way and aa ib is given to him — by 
quiet ^position, close argament, eloquence, organizing 
power, zeal, and weight of character; trying not to 
exaggerate or to extenuate, bat striving in patient and 
hqpefdl pendatence until the truth prevails. 
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CHAPTER V 

LONDON GOVEENMENT 

Aix refonnB that have overthrown or arrested the 
power of formidable interests have owed much of their 
success to sustained and patient efforts that are ahnost 
unknown to the public This is true even of measures 
that seize at once the popular imagination, and attack 
grievances of which the community is directly and 
passionately conscioua It is much more true when 
the wrongs and abuses that are to be abolished have 
quartered themselves on the apathy and anarchy 
of a population which lacks the means of anything 
more than a random and occasional protest, and 
seems to have lost with the capacity even the will 
to organize its common interests. This was the state 
of London thirty years ago, when a few resolute men 
determined to obtain for the capital the rights of civic 
£reedom and municipal life tiiat were enjoyed hy some 
of the smallest English corporate towns. This great 
reform 8eem<s to-day so inevitable and irresistible that 
it is difficult to do justice to the enei^, courage, and 
devotion, without which it could never have been 
achieved. In those successfiil efforts to stimulate in ' 
a languid and indifferent London the desire of self- 
government, oad a sense of all the hundred injuries 
suffered directly and indirectly from misrule, Lord 
Hobhouse took a leading and inde&tigable part. 
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The question of local goTemment had interested 
Lord Hobhotjse long before he joined in starting the 
London Municipal Reform League. In 1863 Mr. 
James Beal, the pioneer of London refonn, got up 
a petition asking for a common municipal gOTemment. 
Mr. Hobhouse, among many others, signed this peti- 
tion, and found himself in an unexpectedly prominent 
position, for the Clerk of the House of Commons, 
seeing no other signatures on the particular sheet 
which contained his name, chose that sheet for 
pul^cation, so that the petition appeared to the 
public as a petition fix>m Mr. Arthur Hobhouse. 
In 1878, the year after his return from India, he 
became a vestryman. His vestry, that of St. Geoi^'e, 
Hanover Square, he once described as the most Tory 
body in London. This experience he found very useful 
afterwards. 'I have been ten years a member of 
a vestry,' he said in 1888, ' and during that time there 
has not been even a suspicion of a job. There are, 
I should say, at least twenty members, some working 
tradesmen, others persons of position and leisure, who 
devote a very large amount of time and labour to the 
unpaid service of the community. But the impossi- 
bility of acting in the common interest fbr want of 
a common orgimization is always turning up.' He 
lamented what he called 'the hugger-mu^er way' in 
which vestrymen were elected, with the result that they 
represented the wealthy and substantial middle-class, 
but not ihQ poor. ' I am very sorry for it, I never lose 
an opportunity of deploring it, but the fact la that the 
artisan classes of London are perfectly supine about 
their local affairs. They will make a great fuss and 
agitation over a Parliamentary election, when they 
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may succeed in sending to the House of Commons 
a man who will be one in 670, and who may once or 
twice a year have to speak or to vote on some subject 
directly bearing on their li-ves. But when it is a ques- 
tion of a Vestry or a School Board, which does not 
seem so grand a thing, they will not stir a finger to 
return a man whom they trust, though he may have 
one voice in fifiy or sixty, and though he must very 
fi^uently, and may every day, be engaged in matters 
which directly concern the education of their children, 
or the health and comfort of their dwellings.' The 
cause of London Government waa included in his 
election address at Westminster, and he threw himself 
with ardour into the work of the London Municipal 
Reform League, which was started in 1880. It took 
eight years of hard work before he and his comrades 
saw the &uit of their labours in the establishment of 
the London County CouncLL 

The position of af&irs when they started on their 
campaign was afterwards summed up by Lord Hob- 
house as follows : — 

We found tliat London was in a lamentable state of 
difiintegratiou and weakness. Like other great towns, it 
was in essence one commmiitrjr of hmnan beings ; but it was 
so situated that in a great many respects it did not act as 
one oonimanity. It hod common interests in firesh air tmd 
pure water, in tnuBSc and public order and supplies of food, 
and in treatment of the poor when they fell down crippled 
in the acute struggle of life. Th^re were oonunon interests, 
but they were not served by a common government Some- 
thing had been done. The veHtries had been strengthened 
in 1836, the Board of Works had been erected in 1855— the 
first attempt at getting a representative body drawn from 
the whole of London, though it was a weak attempt. M<n« 
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had been done in. the oreation of the School Board — ^tiie first 
attempt at a direct representation of the whole of London. 
Bnt still it remained the fact that orer nearly the whole 
area of oi-vio life the old chaos of haphazard parishes 
remained, and there was no common anthorily either to 
regelate the interests of Londoners inter se, or to represent 
London as against Btrangers. There are many cases in 
which the interests of London as a whole are on one side, 
and, say, a railway company, or a water company, or a person 
abeorbing common tights— yon can find plenty of instances 
Hot yourselves — the interests of those foreign bodies on the 
other side. In those coses London stands impotent before 
the aggressors ; it has always been victimized ; it has not 
the power to protect itself which is possessed by the smaUeet 
ooiporate town in England. 

Some account of the work of the League was pven 
by ]jOrd Hobhouae in 1889, on the ocoaeion of a pre- 
Bentation to Mr. J. F. B. Firth, its chairman. 

When the League began to work in 1880 the prospect 
seemed a hi^peless one. They found of^nents in all the 
local institutions of London, above all in the Cil^ Corpora- 
tion, with its big and powerful organization, and the public 
puzse behind it which it conlroUed without any liability 
to aooonut. In these circumstances they had to move the 
mass of Londoners, who were sank in apathy and ignorance. 
After two years of work it became apparent that the 
League was making jgieogreaB, and the easy contempt with 
which they hod been at first regarded was changed for 
fear and anger, leading to vitaperation. The favourite 
chaige against them was that they were ' a few obsouie 
agitators,' which was exactly true ; for they were few, they 
were obsoare, and they were agitators. But they hod the 
right on their side, and they worked on till it became 
obvious that the majority of Londoners desired to have 
a single government fisr the management of civic afifairs, 
and it became practicable to prepare a measure for that 
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ptupose. la 1880 saoh a thing wonld have been fntile; 
bat in 1884 it had become poasible. A laige and statee- 
manlike measure had been introdnoed by Sir William 
Earoomt in 1884, thongh it had not paased into law ; bnt 
in 1888 the thing waa aotoally done. 

This propagandist work was carried on chiefly by 
means of meetings, and the meetings were at first 
very Uttle calculated to encourage the reformers. 
Lord Hobhouse never spared himself, and he was just 
as ready and eager to give one of his luminous exposi- 
tions of tiie case for reform when the audiences were, as 
they were generally at first, what he called * very select 
specimens of the human race, bat decidedly thin in 
numbers,' as he was when, as happened later, they 
were large and enthusiastic. Lord Hobhouse believed 
fiivm the first t^t the mind of Londoners was o^>able 
of being fired by ' the grand and animating id^ of 
the unity of Ijondon.' 

Of this ideal he wrote as follows to J%« Speaker : — 
Fitst of these flpiritual or non-meohanioal forces, I rank 
the great and animating ideal of the unity of London, 
placed before Londoners by the noble courage and public 
qniit of Mr. Beol and Mr. Firt^, who just lived to enter 
into the Promised Land, and by a number of their lea»- 
knom fellow workers in tiie cause of London Municipal 
Be&rm. As long aa the idea waa presented only to iha 
high-placed and wealthy members of London society, it was 
treated as purely visionary. The Et^al Clonumssion which 
reported in the year 1864 disposed of it partly by an 
epigram, saying that London was not a towii,bnt aprovince 
covered with houses, and partly by reference to the lament* 
able fact — as though it were mot something due to the 
neglect of man, bat an unalterable provision of natore — that 
the different parts of London, being distant and populous, 
knew nothing of one another. This is not the place to fight 
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battles over again, or to ahow tOie wayg in wHich these 
fidlacies were exposed, and the truth that London ia esaen- 
tiollj one oonunonity of human beings, which ought to 
have an organic govemntent of its own, was established. 
Suffice it to say that, after a while, we found that no topic 
was more easily seized by our aadiences than that of the 
unity of London. It may seem strange to the upper ten 
tiioosand, who live in the pleasantest parts of the town, and 
who, after all, are hardly Londoners, fbr they mn away to 
their pleasant mral homes, where their interests are, directly 
they have earned their money or have had their amosemeut, 
aa the cose may be — it may seem strange to them that the 
shopkeeper or artisan should have his imagination fired with 
the greatness of London and with the idea of making all its 
parts work together for the good of the whole. Neverthe- 
less, I state the facts as they have shown themselves to my 
eyes. I believe that t^iis ideal has beotmie part of the minds 
f^ mnltitadea of Londoners ; that it is now an assumed 
premiss in their reasoning ; that it has played the principal 
part, whether consciously or tmoonsoionsly, in their recent 
action ; and that it is destined not to decay, but to grow 
and to produce more and more good fruit. 

The agitation for a central London goTemment was 
Lord Hobhouse's main interest and concern during 
the eight years it lasted. He found time for an active 
share in the resistance that was made to the coa- 
tinuuice of the coal dues of 18d. a ton, which were 
levied l^ the City Corporation within an area of 
fifteen miles &om Charing Cross. The Board of 
Works introduced into Parliament a Bill to continue 
these dues till the end of the century. Lord Hob- 
house spoke against this proposal in Holbom Town 
Hall in March, 1887, and his speech was afterwards 
printed as a pamphlet. Later he carried a Tesoluti<m 
in the County Council condemning it : with the result 
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that the proposal was abandoned. For two years, 
1882-4, he was a member of the Loudon School Board. 
But every London question revolved in his mind round 
the central need for a single government. This was 
brought out by a resolution vhich he carried at a 
meeting of the London Municipal Keform League in 
December, 1887, after mn-Tring a speech to show how 
the want of representative institutions complicated and 
aggravated all those problems, alike of administrative 
relief and of public order, that presented themselves 
when the question of the unemployed became acute. 
The resolution rune as follows: 'Having taken into 
consideration the following circumstances, viz. : the 
number of unemployed persons in Ijondon ; the ab- 
sraioe of any accurate knowledge either of the number 
or their condition ; the state of unrest in which the 
poorer classes are ; their desire to make their wants 
and feelings manifest in the wealthier parts of the 
town ; the impossibility of their doing so, except by 
general meetings in the open-air, they having no locfd 
representative institutions, and no buildings in which 
they can meet ; the disputes which have arisen re- 
garding the use of public places for this purpose ; the 
disastrous collisions between masses of Londoners and 
the national police owing to those disputes ; the ab- 
sence of any adequate municipal police ; this Committee 
resolves : — Hiat the necessity for establishing a single 
Bepresentative Municipahty of London becomes more 
urgent year by year, and that the postponement of 
such a reform is fraught with danger.* 

In 1888 Mr. Ritchie included in his Local Govern- 
ment Bill some clauses creating a County Council for 
London, and thus (somewhat unexpectedly) the re- 
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formers found ^eir capital object attained. Some 
of the members of the Municipal Keform League not 
unnataraUy concluded that there was no further use 
for the League. Lord Hobhouse took a very difierent 
view. He pointed out that though much had been 
done, much remained to be done : and the League 
could still work with benefit to London, Rates ought 
to be equalized ; the police ought to be under the 
control of the Council ; the areas of the subordinate 
local governments should be lai^y readjusted; the 
City ought to be absorbed into the County Council, 
and the licendng of public-houses ought to be 
given to ^e Council. Lord Bipon, who had taken. 
an arduous share in the labours of the League, held 
the same opinion, and it was agreed unanimously at 
a meeting hdd in November, 1888, that the League 
should continue its existence for the future work of 
mtmicipal reform. It was indeed obvious Uiat a great 
deal would depend on the spirit in which London used 
her opportunities. Lord Bipon and Lord Hobhouse 
both laid great stress on the importance of m ak in g 
London's first representative body as strong as it 
could be made in ability and in grasp of London 
problems. Lord Hobhouse published a letter in the 
Star to this e£fect. 

1 wish to say what may induce men of ability and 
ambition to oSex themselves for election; and what may 
induce electois to choose men of the most atateamanlike 
qualities, with reference only to munioiptJ questiooa, and 
not to the side they take in national politios. Xiondon. is 
pecnliurly nnfortonate in this, that most of her men of 
wealth and leisure, who can easily attoid to public afiEkirs, 
have homes elsewhere whioh they prefer to their London 
homes, and where they place their local interesla to the 
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neglect of London. I wish to point oat that it is worth the 
while of any man, bo hia powers what they may, if only he 
feels himself strong enoogh, to take part in the first forma- 
tion of London government. 

"When the School Board was created, men and women of 
the highest abilities came forward to iashion it, and the 
electors had the good sense to choose them. Few of them 
oonld ^ord to remain many years, bnt they worked long 
enoogh to pat in action a very powerfnl machinery for 
education, which their saoceasora have had the easier taak 
of keeping in action. They have reaped hononr and grati- 
tade for that atatesmanllke work, and have not repented 
their sacrifices. 

Now the work which lies before the first County Coonoil 
is greater in magnitude and intricacy, and hardly, if at all, 
less important than the first work of the School Board. 

From what I heard on Monday, and have read since, 
I know there are those who think that the main alteration 
just made is that London will now have a Board directly 
elected, instead of one ohos^L by the Vestxies, to perform 
some exeoative duties running in fixed grooves. Such 
thinkers can hardly know much of the agitation of the last 
eight years, or of the reasons which have roused a large 
mass of Londoners out of their old apathy in local affiurs, 
to demand local self-government. It is a shallow and 
inadequate oonoeption of the case. Londoners have asked 
to be organized in order that matters appertaining to 
London as a whole may be properly disoussed in the 
presence of all interests, and the prevailing ourrents of feel- 
ing and conviction may be ascertained. That has hitherto 
been impossible, bat it will now be done. From the time 
when London outgrew the bounds of the City, till the 
creation of the Board of Works, there was no Local Govern- 
ment of London. That body and the School Board oonsti- 
tute the only attempts to remedy the defect. There are 
long arrears of neg^eob to make up, and to do it is a task of 
first-rate dlfBoolty. 
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The paroohial ajstem in London u an anaoliromBm. For 
eooleBiastical purposes it haa been broken to pieces. Bntfor 
civil porposea it still remains, and largely governs our 
administration and our rating. Now London is one great 
oommonity. The tide of human beings haa anbmei^d 
parish boondaries, whioh are only ascertainable in a legal 
and arti&^ sense. The rich have drifted into some 
parishes and the poor into others : bat the rich are the rich 
of the whole of London, and the poor the poor of the whole. 
Each part of the town should be treated aa part of the 
whole, and the present anomalous areas of jurisdiction 
should be reformed. The Act invests the Council with 
powers for this purpose, and no doubt they will be used. 
Bat then the alteration of areas and jorisdictions is mixed 
up with the question of equalizing rates. And so we have 
a group of knotty probl^ns at the outset 

Another point as to local taxation. The coal-tax e^iies 
next year. Many wish it to expire ; many wish to renew 
it. Mr. Smith has ftirly said it is a qaestion for Londoners 
to decide. How can they decide it except by their xejm- 
sentative council ? Is it not to be debated ? Must it not be 
debated at once? And when it is debated, do you not 
in&llibly bring on a debate about rates ? Probably all the 
supporteis of the tax are so because they fbar an increase of 
the rates. The answer is, ' Make the owners of property pay 
lates, and you will replace the ooal-tax without burdening 
the occupier. Let os go to Parliament for that' The two 
discussions are inextricably mixed up together. And so we 
have another group of knotty problems pressing for solation. 

Why have not Londoners any police at their command ? 
Other towns have. The City of London has. The reason is 
obvious. When the police was established, London, except 
the City, was a meice geographical ezpressicm. It was an 
anarchy, and could not have a police. Now it is organized, 
and will be able to have what it has long wanted. The 
qaestion is not a simple one, because the presence of the 
national Chivemment complicates it. It must be careMly 
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adjusted. It may not be immediately pressing in its own 
nature, bat if I bave rightly gathered men's feelings on the 
sabjeot, a great many members will be retomed to the 
Coonoil, pledged to raise the qaestion as soon as possible. 

Closely connected with the police is the question of open 
spaces. It is a qaeeticm of great importance, becoming 
more urgent every year as large public meetings grow 
more frequent. It is quite necessary that there ahonld 
be each, places aTailable for meetings; eqnally necesaaiy 
that they should be subject to regulation and control. 
The matter is essoitially a local one, ezoept where the 
seats of national Ch>vemment are affected; and it oug^t 
to be settled with due regard to the interests of all parts 
and classes of London. That can only be done by the 
CouncU. And so we have a third group of knotty qurattons 
pressed on parity by external ciroumstanoes, partly by 
strong feeling. 

It would be easy to go on, and to show the direct and 
immediate effect of the present change upon supplies c^ 
the necessaries of life, such as water and aiti£cial light, 
upon mturkets. ITp(m the application of endowments we 
all know that, in the case of London, there must be a latge 
and speedy supplement to the present Act. Is the C!oQncil 
to have no voice in that matter? If it has not, it will 
be an abortion indeed. 

But I have said enough for my purpose — ^perhaps too 
much for your space and TeadstB. In matters of pure 
administration clear-headed, honest, industrious men of 
business would suffice. I hope we shall have many such, 
and that we shall give them due thanks and honour for 
their work ; but for the things I have mentioned we want 
some statesmen : men of original minds, with powers of 
analysis and of construction, who can grapple with laige 
affairs and can lead others in settling them. And when 
such a man can be found, what does it matter whether he 
follows Lord Salisbmy or Mr, Gtladstone? The dividing 
lines are different in municipal and national politics. Some 
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of thd most trenohaut refoimers in mnnioipal affairs that 
I know are ConservatiTeB or neatrala in national afiairs, 
and .per contra some of my Liberal Mends refuse to move 
an indi in miuiioipal reform. 

I vill oonclade as I began. To able mem. I say that 
a noble and oonspionoos field of action ia open, wbioh 
will task all their powers and satisfy any honourable ambi- 
tion. To electors I say, 'When yon find men who show 
that they have a firm grasp of mnnioipal affairs, send 
them to the Coancil, and all Londtm will thank yon 
for it' 

Lord Hobhouse did not offer himself for election, 
but at the first meeting of the Council held in 
Februaiy, 1889, he was elected an Alderman by 105 
out of 118 votes. 

In spite of his seventy years, Lord Hobhouse threw 
himself with great zeal and enei^ into the work 
of the County Council. That work he liked none 
the less because very much of it waa not done in the 
public eye. Whrai he was reeponding for the House 
of Lords at a complimentary dinner to Mr. Hag^, 
on his appointment as Deputy Chairman of the County 
Council, in November, 1889, he remarked that there 
was one resembhmce between the House of Lords 
and the County Coimcil, for both of them did little 
buunesB b^ore the eyes of men and a great deal in 
the inner chamber. * Some critieismB of the London 
County Coundl were based on the idea that the 
whole business of the Council was done in one meeting 
a wedE of four hours at the GuildhalL Nothing was 
said about the numbers of councillors who went every 
day of their Hves to the offices and institutions of the 
Council, who w<nrked there for hours, who did more 
paper work at night, and who gave up by &r the 
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greater part of their lives Mid their strength to 
the benefit of their neighbomu' Lord Hobhouse was 
Chairman of the Corporate Property, Charities and 
Endowments Committee, and during 1889 he reported 
in that capadty on the Livery Companies and their 
properties, and also on the schemes of the Charity 
Commission for reforming the City Parochial Charities. 
No work could have be«n more congenial or suitable 
to him, for he had long taken an ardent interest in 
the right use of London's charities and endowments. 
Lideed, the powerlessness of London to prevent the 
abuse and waste of theee useful resources was one 
of the most eloquent illustrations in his eyes of the 
strong need of a single and representative govern- 
ment. In 1881 he had g^ven a good deal of help 
to Mr. Bryoe in the preparation of his Parochial 
Charities BilL 

Lord Hobhouse's opinions about the City Companies 
had been set out in an article which he published in 
the Contem^xjrary Review of January, 1885. That 
article was written on the Eeport of the Royal Com- 
mission which had inquired into the administration 
of the Companies. The Commission had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Gladstone's Government, and it had 
issued a majority and a minority Report. The majority 
Report was signed by the Earl of Derby, the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Sherbrooke, Lord Coleridge, Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, Mr. Albert PeU, M.P., Mr. W. H. 
James, Mr. Joseph F. B. Firth, M.P., and Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P. The dissentients were Lord Cross, Lord 
Rothschild, and Mr. Alderman Rotton. The Com- 
misEdon estimated that, after excluding non-productive 
property, and property which was subject to express 
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trosts, the available income of the Compaiiies waa 
£440,000 a year. Their expenditure consiBted of 
£150,000 spent on public or benevolent objects, £100,000 
on banqueting, and £175,000 on maintenance. This 
last item was analysed as follows : salaries to officials 
amounting to £60,000 : Court Fees made to members 
of the governing bodies for attendances, amounting 
to £40,000, and £75,000 for rates, taxes, repairs, uad 
improvements, the repairs and improvements being 
chiefly the restoration and decoration of the Companies' 
stalls. The nine commissioners held that the corporate 
property of the Companies was of a public nature, 
and they recommended legislation for the following 
among other purposes: — 

(a) Bestraining the Companies from alienating 
their ancient corporate property. 

(b) Securing the permanent application of a con- 
siderable portion of the corporate income to useful 
purposes, 

(c) Declaring new trusts of the trust property, 
where a better application has become deslrabla 

{<2) Publication of accounts. 

Lord Hobhouse's article was an historical survey, 
moderate and judicial in its spirit, of the growth of 
the Companies, made with the object, as he said, 
of inducing people to read the Heport. It showed 
how far the Companies had drifted &om their original 
place in the old scheme of government and charity ; 
and stated with unanswerable force the case for 
Farliamentaiy action and inquiry. Its conclumonB 
can be grasped from two paragraphs. 

It appears to me that all the broad oonnderations in 
this case point to the interference of the Iiegialotare as 
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the right thing. There are some differenoes in the Com- 
pames which would be brought oat by sa<di an inqimy 
as the Beport reoommends. To the balk of them the 
following considerations apply. 

They are totally different bodies to what they were 
formerly. The balk of their property was acquired in 
their old character. Th^ were important portions of the 
Mnnioipal GJoTemment. They now play only a small part 
in it. Their principal fonotions were saperintendenoe and 
regulation of trade and of craAsmen. With some few 
exceptions, those have passed away. The charters show 
that religious services were one object of their endowments. 
Those ceased at the Befbrmation. The charters also show 
that aid to the poor, the very poor who coold find no 
subsistence, was another object of their endowments. That 
remains, but the poor of the craft who are now helped are, 
at least to some extent, not Hba very poor, nor can this 
class of otrjects absorb so much of the endowments, bat 
that a lai^ sarplos most remain. Ought it not to be 
taken, in the absence of evidence to the oontrary, that 
the Companies acquired property in that character, and 
for those purposes in vliich and for which they were 
incorporated, and so enabled to acquire and preserve it? 
And if that oharaoter has passed away, and those purposes 
have &iled, which is the most just and decent thing: that 
the property should be taken by the miscellaneous groups 
who by descent, purchase, or otherwise have come into 
the place of these trade societies, or that the State should 
step in to readjust it? 

"When Lord Hobhonse reported in June, 1889, on 
the Livery Companies, he recapitulated the main &ct8 
of the situation, and asked the Council to accept a 
recommendation that the Govemment should be asked 
to introduce a measure for carrying into effect the 
reforms proposed by the majority of the Eoyal Com- 
mission. The Council, after delating hostile amend- 
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meats &om Mr. Cohen, Mr. Marks, and Mr. Beachcroft, 
adopted Lord Hobbouse's recommendation, but the 
reform, like many others, was destined to slmnber for 
many years in tbe general reaction of national politics. 
The agitation, however, had a marked effect in calling 
attention to a n^ected subject, and in mn.lriTtg the 
Companies more attentive to their duties. 

Other Committees on which Lord Hobhouse served 
were the Local (Jovemment and Taxation Committee, 
the Parliamentary Committee, the General Purposes 
Committee, and the spedal Committee to report on the 
transfer of business fixuu the Justices of the Counties 
out of which the County of London was formed. 

In the early part of 1890 be had a serious break- 
down, and foimd it necessary to restrict bis work. To 
hia brother-in-law, Lord Farrer, he wrote as follows: — 

Cadbniy Honse, North Cadbnry, Bath, Sept 9, 1890. 

How to retxenoh? Perhaps that is as diffioolt for the 
man who has overspent his strmgth as for any other 
spendthrift, especially if he is old, and has no balance to 
draw on or .windfalls to hope for. Of one thing all my 
e^>erieno6 makes me snie, viz. that I cannot do a Utile ^ 
anything. I must drink deep or taste not. And as I see 
my imprudent neighbonrs mnning away altogether from 
their old homes in ordra* to reform their ezpeuditore, so 
I must cat off whole branches of work to refi>na miua 

On the whole, my present oonolosion is to decline further 
working on the C. C. Committees, to t^e up Judicial 
Committee as my first bosinesa, and to endeavonr to help 
the C. C (if they are willing) by paper work or speech 
on matters involving principles or demanding research or 
exposition. It is possible that on such conditions I may 
nsefolly retain the Aldermanship for a time, but I must 
hold myself ready to resign it at the will of my colleague^ 
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and anyhow ah&U contemplate resigning it volimtarily 
before iDng. 

On hia return to Council work, after his breakdown, 
Lord Hobhouse drew up a report on the incidence of 
taxation as between owner and occupier, for the Local 
Govemment and Taxation Committee. La this question 
he had long been interested. In 1889 he had become 
Chairman of the United Committee for the taxation 
of ground rente and values, and had published an 
article on the Local Taxation of Hente in London, 
which had afterwarda been reprinted as a pamphlet. 
In this pamphlet he had summarized his main con- 
clusions under five heads. 
L It is desirable that owners of property in London 
ahordd in some way be made to oontribate directly 
to the common loc^ hardens. 
2, It should be decided, after fiill inquiry, what portion 

of the rates is justly chargeable on owners. 
8. Oocnpiera should be empowered to dednot that portion 

from the rents payable by them. 
4. All fiitore contracts at variance with snoh power of 

deduction should be declared void. 
6. ]Ji the case of such contracts exist i ng when the new 
law is passed, the owner should be made liable to 
bear his share of rates made for subsequent perma- 
nent improvements. 

An interview which was published in the Pall Mall 
Oaaette of January 26, 1888, under the heading, 'Is 
much to be got out of Ground Bents ? ' helps to illus- 
trate hia position. 

* I do not like the phrase " ground rents," ' said Lord 
Hobhouse, 'for the public has got hold of an sltogether 
mistaken Jtotioa. in rdatitm to that subjeot. There secaos 
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to be A general idea tliat the ground landlords of London 
form a olass diatinot in oharaoter and limited in number, 
whose properly affords an enormooB reservoir of wealth, 
which can be drawn upon in the fatore fhr defraying the 
oost of monioipal government. I think that is a mis- 
apprehension. There are, no doubt, a few great landlords 
whose rent-roll commands the attention and exoites the 
envy of many ; bat the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of 
Westminster, and the like, are few; and in most oases 
the ultimate freeholder is by no means the poasessor oi 
Book an immense estate as is generally imagined. In 
dealing with this question I prefer to speak of the occupier 
and the owner, or rather owners — ^for there may be and 
often are many owners to a house. The moment you get 
behind the occupier you oome upon a series of persons 
having reversionary iuteiests in the property. Sometimes 
the property is let and re-let and sub-let until there are 
as many aa six or aeren persons having reversionary interests 
in it between the occupier and the original freeholder. 
Any scheme that is to proride for shaiing the burden of 
rates between the oooupier and the reversioners must affect 
all persons who have proprietary interest in the property. 
This, however, o&n be done, I think, 1^ providing that 
the local rates shall always be paid by the occupier, who 
should have power to deduct — all contracts to the contrary 
notwithstanding — a certain proportion, which we will take 
roughly at, say, £26 per cent, of the total rate from the 
person to whom he pays his rent There is difficulty in 
saying what would be a &ir proportion to throw on owners. 
That must be the subject of discussion, I only put a 
quarter l^ way of illustration.' 

* That is : yon would do in relation to rates what is already 
done in relation to income tax ? ' 

* Precisely ; and it is very simple to provide for a pro- 
portionate distribution of the rates between the oooupier 
and the various persons interested in his holding. For 
instance, let us say that I am the occupant of a house of 
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the rateable value of £200 per annma, the rate on which 
is 48. in the pound. As occapier I pay £40 a year in rates. 
To my immediate landlord I am sitting at, let hb say, an 
annttal rent of £100 per awTinni. If ijie proportion pre- 
sorihed by statate aa that payable by the owner is £25 
per cent, I should be empowered to deduct 1$. in the 
poond, which is one-fourth of the rate, from the money 
that I most pay to my landlord. That is to say, if I pay 
him £100 rent, I should deduct £5 towards the paym^it 
of my £40 rates. The person to whom I pay the rent ]nay 
hold it again frvm another owner at £60 per annTtm rent 
He would pay this subject to a shilling iu the pound, 
say £2 10s. deduction, and so on, till we came back to 
the original freeholder, whose interest in. the property may 
only amount to £1 per annum ; but from that £1 there 
would be taken 1«., so that while the chief proportion of 
the rate woold &11 upon the oooupier, a oertain proportion 
would be evenly distributed upon all those who had rever- 
sionary interest in the holding.' 

'But how would this work in cases where the properly 
was rack-rented? In that case I presume the rent on 
a rateaUe value of £200 would probably be £250. Would 
the occupier be allowed to deduct a g^illiTig in the pound 
upon the £260, while he only paid 4a. in the pound on 
£200?' 

'No; he would only deduct the one-fourth upon the 
annual value chargeable to the rates. That is to say, he 
would deduct £10 on his £250 rental— not £13 10*.— 
because the owner ought only rightly to be liable to the 
quarter rate on the amount aotoally assessed. This seems 
to me the simplest way. There is no other scheme by 
which this can be effected, short of a total revolution of 
the whole system of ratiiig, and that is too great an under- 
taking to be worked out in less than the lifetime of a 
generation; whereas in London we wish to oome with 
reasonable speed to a more equitable division of rates 
between owner and occupier.' 
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In his speech in the Connty Council on November 3, • 
1891, Loud Hobhouse addressed himself in particular 
to two arguments : one, that the owners of property do 
pay, not part, but the whole of the local expenses ; 
secondly, that there is a supreme economic law which 
ordains that whatever may be done to place the 
local expenditure primarily on the owners, they will 
recover it all in the shape of rent. Lord Hobhouse 
argued against the first proposition, that the owners 
resisted the proposal, though, if this proposition were 
true, the re&rm would release them &om the Invidious 
position they occupy of seeming to pay very little, when 
they really paid all of the local expenses. The second 
propomtion he contested on the ground that rents had 
not risen on account of the Income Tax Act, which 
made the landlords who had hitherto received their 
rent &ee &om rates and taxes, submit to a tax on their 
rents, and that interest on mortgage debts had not risen 
in consequence of the Act of 1842, which imposed a tax 
that had varied in its history from 8d. in the £ to 2«. 

Some extracts from letters written about this time 
to Lord Farrer show how keen and critical an interest 
he took in the affairs of the County CoimciL 

15 Braton Street, V., Nov. 80, "91. 
. . . What Btrokea of malicions tate the 0. C. has had. 
TiiBt Pirth, who will never be replaced in our time ; then 
Gordon, when be had jnst mastered the great problem of 
drainage ; then Haggis ; all Btmok down soddenly in the 
ftdl tide of life and work. Never was a skip hinnohed 
in sooh storms of malignity and hatred from the rich uid 
offioial claaaes ; and with saoh lamentable casoaltiea' among 

its offiOBTB. 
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The School BoaxA eleotiona are very ominotu of ill. 
I had &mtly hoped they might faJatfy my belief that the 
lower strata oi London have no political imdght or foioe; 
bat they have oorroborated it The rich people, down to 
the well-to-do shopkeeper, though not apeoially active, hang 
together; bat below that there is little but a multitude 
of inooherent atoms, little oommand, no obedience ftdl play 
given to the vanity, selfishness or oombativeness of indi- 
viduals and small groups. Ferh^ts the best o^i;anized are 
the Socialists and the few Labour Unions ; and they have 
no pleasure so been as to defeat those whcnn they call 
Whigs, or oapitalisto, or bourgeois : i. e. the steady Liberals 
who have done more for them than anybody, but whom 
they hate more than anybody. I suppose that in time, 
though hardly in this generation, they will learn the rudi- 
ments of politics : that union is strength ; that it requires 
some concession of individual inolinationB ; that a man 
who will go some way with yon is better than one who 
won't go any way at all ; that persons who seek eleoticm 
are not all self-seekers; that political power oannot be 
held witJiont constant vigilance; and so forth. But all 
these things are foolishneas to the ordinary London 
artisan. 

15 Bniton Street, W., Dec. 20, "91. 

I have nothing but ill to report of the L. G. C, partly 
owing to ill usage &om ontside, but more to errors insida 
One Court of Law decides that Councillors oannot claim 
privilege for any slanders they may emit during Licence 
meetings, because they are not Judges ; and straightway 
another Court decides that, because they are Judges, their 
proceedings are null and void, if some of them, though not 
voting, appear by advocate to oppose a licence. Hawkins's 
ruling is right, I think, and Coleridge's wrong. I should 
like to know how many J.P.'s appear at Licence Sessions 
as partisans on one side or the other ; and how the business 
is to be carried on eCBoiently if some of the authorities 
do not work at it beforehand ; or who contends that such 
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preliminary yroA mokes their deoisioiis void; or what 
di£fereno6 it makea vhether membdis of tbe Lioraising 
Body tipe&k by themBsIvas or by their advooates. Both 
deoisioiui may be wrong; but oertainly both oaimot bd 
right, imless it be right always to trample on the 0. 0, ; 
for that is the only point in whioh they agree. 

SaodhnrBt Lodge, Dee. 27, '01. 

. . . The oolottring is very brilliant here, owing probably 
to the wet and (until the last few days) very mild aatnmn : 
the moss like velvet jost tmned ont at Qenoa; the needles 
of the firs and the bark of birches, rhododendrons and 
(so-called) dogwoods, of mmsiu^y vivid greens, whites and 
cnnuons. But they have suffered an ominous invasion 
o£ London soot at thirty odd miles &om Hyde Park corner. 
There is a black acnm on the waters and the roads ; and 
the girls tell me that the fog freezing on their garments 
when skating^ instead of being silvery, is sooty. William 
says he first observed it last year; bnt it is worse now. 
It looks bad for the fhtore vegetation and beanty of these 
parts. People oiy ont that aometMng tmut &« done ; and 
newspaper writers, knowing everything though themselves 
unknown, are blustering as though nobody ever thought 
about it tm th^ blew their brazen trumpets ; and some 
ask what is tiie use of a County Council if it does not 
prevent fogs and smoke. 

Poor 0. C. : blamed for everything it cannot do ; and 
blamed for eveiything it does do. The Times thinks it 
an occasion for triumph over us that we obey a mandamuM ; 
and a subject for reproach and insinuation of evil motives 
that we refused the licences a second time. 

15 Bmton Street, W., Dec 81, *9t 

...CO. againt All roads lead to H C. Somebody tarns 

a number of people out of their wretched dwellings in 

Leattier lane into the murkiest of fogs and the severest 

of ftoata. 'BiAmSxe, howl at the C. C; by ■ome oooolt 

N3 
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means they have done it all. WLen that fiction u exposed, 
howl at them again ; it is all their &alt for not having 
asked ^rliament for power to prevent snoh eviotions. 
They are placed in this dilemma by that aoonrate thinker, 
B. B. FitBt, they did the omel thing; bat i^ as the &ct 
ia, they had nothing to do with it, they are eqnaUy to 
blame for not preventing everybody else from doing it: 
for as they have power to prevent rubbish &om being 
oast ont into the street, they must have power to prevent 
hnman beings from being cast ont there ; or if perchance 
they have not, it is all their own &alt for not having asked 
Parliament to give it to them. 

15 Braton Street, W., Jan. 81, '92. 

I don't believe in the great blowing of horns by liberal 
leaders ; nor do I much lidame the leaders Sat not having 
worked in Ixmdtm, simply because there are so few who 
seriously care to hear them ; and it ia not their bosinesa to 
(onate a political oonmiimity, but to lead it when created. 
I may be wrong, bat when I remember how many years it 
took us to persuade Londoners : first, that there actually was 
no Gkivemment of London ; secondly, that it was possible to 
have one ; and thirdly, that it was desirable ; and how, when 
the machine was created, nearly everybody withdrew from 
the M.B. League becauae they said the work waa done, 
I shall disbelieve, until I see the thing with my eyes, the 
existence in London of any steady force capable of support- 
ing the champions of the poorer classes and districts against 
a storm of obloquy from the rioh. I shall be very glad 
whenever my error ia demonstrated. 

In March, 1892, he wrote an article in the Con- 
temporary Review, in which he combined with a power- 
fill defence of the general policy of the County Council, 
an outapoken criticism of some of the details of its 
administration. 

Hy readers must not suppose that in praiaing the Council 
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I am praising mjselE I had worked for little more than 
a year, when I was overtakea b^ ill health, tmd have done 
very little Connoil work since ; thongh I can see enough of 
it to speak with confidence of my colleagnes ; and nobody 
who is not inside the Council can tell what their work is; 
becansd it is nearly all done in committee-rooms, and in 
visiting institations and places. Neither most anybody 
suppose that I assent to the wisdom of everything they have 
done. I have often voted in a minority. I have above 
indicated that I think them mistaken in the method chosen 
to test the equality of assessments. I think them too reluc- 
tant to pay the neoeesaiy price for skilled head-work ; over- 
ready to pay for hand-work ; too confident in their power to 
regulate wages; wrong in abolishing the pension system; 
wrong in trying to pay off debt by annoities ; too ready to 
overmle their committees in matters of detail ; and there 
may be other things of the same kind. But on all or any of 
these things I may be wrong, and others right, and even 
were I much more confident in my own opinion than I am, 
these are all matters of practice which e^erience will test, 
and which may be set right if shown to be wrong. And 
they do not at all detract from my estimate of the broad 
qnalities evinced by my oolleagaes as a body, of the honesty, 
zeal, self-sacrifioe, capacity for business, and general straight- 
ness and wisdom of aim, which have won my respect, and 
which wiU 1 feel snre, whatever may be the ebbs and flows 
of particular elections, attract and retain the respect of ell 
Londoners who core to learn what has been done for them. 
The elections for the County Council took place in the 
spring of 1892, and Lord Hobbouse wrote a majiifesto 
for the Eighty Club Committee. The great victory of 
the Progreadve party at that election gave him much 
pleasure, and he wrote in ihe &peaJcer a series of artioles 
on the Unity of London, in which he analysed the 
causes of the victory, and remarked the significance of 
the cleavage of districts. 
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Let fmy one take a nup of the London oon^tnenoies, 
and pnt a distinotiTe colour to those which have returned 
Beaotionary C!oimcill(n«, He will tee how nearly they 
ooinoide with the haunts of those who are called 1^ the 
somewhat slang term of 'The Upper Ten Thousand.' The 
wealthy and privileged City; the wealthy and official 
Westminster ; the wealthy and professional Strand and 
Holbom; the sites of the great West-End estates — those of 
the Grosrenor, Fortman, and Bentinck fexculies, and of the 
Chnroh, with their wealthy tenants in St. George's, Maryle- 
bone, and Paddington ; the comfortable villas of Eampstead, 
Hammersmith, and Bolwioh ; the dnil, spruce streets and 
squares of South Kensington, whioh for the last thirty 
years have been the settling-ground of rich people : all these 
places have not any desire at all for a strong, united Gk>vem- 
ment of London. . . . 

Of course, it is not possible to give to the poorer dasses 
a share of politioal power in any exact proportion to their 
numbers. Probably it wonld not be desirable, if possible, 
beoanse artificial poUtical arrangonents ought to correspond 
in some rough &t^on with tlie actual force whioh lies 
behind them, in case of conflict At all events, it is not 
possible. Those who have the pnrse must always have at 
their command a powerful press, the greatest facility of 
creating machineiy, the services of paid agents and of direct 
dependents. They must have the advantage of being able 
to abide in the same place, often in a conspicuous position ; 
and, when they are doing good work in the world, as so 
many of them are, of doing it so as to attract the notice and 
admiration of their neighbours. By hope, by fear, or by 
love, it is certain that rich people will influence a great 
number of others. . . . 

The plain and disagreeable fiict is that London has been, 
and is, used as a place where amusement may be got, or 
social ambition gratified, or money amassed. A man comes 
for thoae objects, and stays a longer or shorter time. Then 
he goes away to his pleasant house in the suburbe or in 
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ftirUier raidl distriotci, where are his wife, his children, his 
hotBes, his dogs, his gay garden, his stately trees ; and, if he 
is far enough from the smoke, dear skies and fair landscapes 
and all thing? which enchain Hie a£E'ectioQ8 to a place and 
make it one's home. The interests of his ooontry neighbours 
are his ; but as for his mnltitudinoos neighbotus in London, 
who are called together by his action, or without whom he 
coold not take the action he desires, for the case may be pnt 
either way, they, alas, are too apt to be forgotten. 

The Council had. now passed safely through a great 
crisis of its existence, and London had ratified its bold 
reforms. That crisis had been anxiouslT' awaited by 
Lord Hobhouse, who knew how formidable were the 
powers tbat were hostile, and had dreaded the effect 
of the constant criticism of an unfiiendly press, always 
watohful for its slips and falls. Three great events 
had marked the trimnph of Lord Hobhouse's hopes. 
One was the creation of the Comity ComiciL The 
second the electioa of the first Council, and the wise 
use London had made of its opportunities. The third 
the election of the second Coimcil, and the decision and 
enthusiasm with which liondon had ranged itself on 
the side of public spirit and democratic reform. It is 
not Borprising that Lord Hobhouse, who was now 
seventy-three years old, felt that the douUe strain of 
his duties at the Judicial Committee and the County 
Council must be relaxed, and that he could now with- 
draw &om bis active part in the work of the London 
County Council without mii^ving for its future. His 
letter to Sir John Hutton gives the best account of 
his reasons. 

Privy Coonoil Office, Aug. &. 

Hy dear Hutton, — I have at length quite made up my 
mind to resign my aj^intiaent as Ii(mdon Count7 Council 
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alderman, or, to speak more oorreotly, to place my resigna' 
tion in the luuids of the Cooncil, vho, I assome, will 
accept it. 

Simnltaneonsly with thia I Bend to Mr. De la Hooke 
a format notice. Bat I do not like to leave the body, whose 
appointment of me has been a source of satisfaction and 
pride to me, without folly expressing to somebody with 
what feelings I do so, and I conceive that nobody is so 
fitting as the chairman for tiiat purpose, the more bo because 
I have just been reading with great interest your detailed 
report of the year's work, in which yoa 3roai8elf have 
played so large a part So far as regards my help to the 
Connoil's work I onght to have resigned two years ago, 
when it had become clear that my breakdown in the first 
part of 1890 had leSi me permanently incapable of doing my 
duty in so many fields as I was working in ; and that I must 
neglect some if I were to cleave to any. I was then over- 
persoaded by three or four friends whom I consulted, and 
kept my place tUl after the re-election of the Council. 
Kow, two things are abondanily clear — first, as regards self, 
that I cannot properly serve the Council unless I give np other 
work more suitable for me ; secondly, as regards the ConnciL 
It is strong, prosperous, ably manned, and, though with 
plenty of difficnlties before it for many years to oome, it has 
struck its roots firmly, and will go on growing in strength 
and usefulness. The departure of much more valuable men 
than myself would not materially hurt it now, and I shall 
serve it beat by departing and so making room for some 
more ^cient member. It is needless, after what I have 
said, to express more explicitly the deep sense of respect 
and admiration with which I take leave of my colleagues ; 
for their public spirit, their indnstty, their zeal, and their 
practical ability. But, I will add, I also feel very grateful 
to them for the invariable courtesy with which I have been 
treated, and which has often turned labour into pleasure, 
though just now it augments the regret with which I close 
this chapter of my Ufa. With every wish, and with confident 
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expeotsticm, th&t yon will play a great part in publio afi^irs 
as ohaiimau of the Coniicil, 

I am very sincerely yoors, 



Mr. Charles Harrison, Yice-Cbairmaii of the Council, 
moved a resolution placing on record the Council's 
sense of Lord Hobhouse's valuable services, and the 
resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Antrobus, the 
Moderate Leader, was carried unanimously. Mr. Har- 
rison referred especially to Lord Hobhonse's report on 
local taxation. It may be of interest to quote in this 
place what Lord Monkswell, speaking at an Eighty 
Club dinner, earlier in the year, had said of Loid 
Hobhouse's work. 'Lord Hobbouse brings to bear 
upon our deliberations not only a fine intellect and 
great attainments, but he also brings to bear upon 
them what, in a popular assembly, is of equal impor* 
tance — social qualities : that charm of maimer, that 
utter absence of selfishness which has procured for him 
so many and such attached and devoted Mends. And 
I may add this of Lord Hobbouse, that he is no 
respecter c^ persons. There is no one on the London 
County Council who chooses to ask his advice who 
will not get from him all the assistance he is capable 
of giving, and, on the other hand, there is no member 
of the Council so powerful or so highly placed as to be 
beyond the reach of his rebuke. I have heard Lord 
Hobbouse take to task no less a person than Lord 
Bosebery himself, with a courage and pertinacity that 
fill me with admiration not unmixed with awe.' 

Though he was no longer an Alderman, Lord Hob- 
house's interest in the work of the County Council 
never fla^;ed, and two years later he took a leading 
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parfc in fighting the Council's battle over Betterment. 
One of the first results of the creation of a single 
government for London was to give concrete form to 
the strong but hitherto ill-organized deeire to recover 
for the commimity some part of the wealth with which 
its improvements enriched private persons. In prin- 
ciple most people agreed that it was just that a man 
whose property was raised in value by some particular 
improvement, effected by the public authority, should 
make a special contribution to the expense of that 
improvement. In practice it was not easy to find a 
scheme that was &lr and simple of execution. In 1889 
the Cotmty Council made provision of this kind in 
a Bill, but it was rejected by the House of Commons. 
A second attempt in 1893 was more fortunate, for a 
Bill containing a Betterment scheme passed the House 
of Commons. This Bill provided that within what were 
known as 'the limits of deviation,' i.e. limits within 
which land may be taken under the Bill for an im- 
provement, land shall he liable to an improvement 
change in respect of any increased value or benefit 
which the land might derive fi:<om the improvement. 
The Council was to assess this enhanced value, and 
there was to be a special diarge of 8'/, on one-half of 
the enhanced value. If the owner objected, the liocal 
Government Board was to provide an arbitrator, whose 
decision was to be final. The arbitrator was to consider 
the several interests of the land, and he could either 
postpone the commencement of the charge, or apportion 
its incidence between the fii^eeholders and others during 
any existing term of years. This sdieme was carried 
in the Council without a dissentient voice. In the 
House of Commons it was earned l^ a large majority 
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both of the HooBe and of the London memhers. When 
the Bill came up to the House of Lords the second 
reading was moved by Lord Kobhoose, but liord 
Onslow moved and carried a resolution to the effect 
that propoaals for the assessment of capital values 
instead of annual values, and for creating new and 
'arbitrarilj-defined' areas of taxation, ought not to be 
included in a private Bill, but, if found just and equit- 
able, should he based on general principles laid down 
bj Parliament. This part of the Bill was therefore 
struck out in Committee, and the amended Bill vfoa 
returned to the House of Commons, which decided by 
221 votes to 88 to disagree with the Lords' amend- 
ments. The House of Lords rejected Ixn-d HoUiouse's 
motion that it should not insist on its amendments, and 
in the autumn session it carried, against the Grovem- 
ment's opposition, Lord Morley's proposal for a joint 
Committee of both Houses to consider whether persons, 
the value of whose propwty is clearly increased by an 
improvement, can be required to contribute to its cost, 
and if so, under what conditions Parliament should 
sanction the levying of such contributions in Local 
Acts or Provisional Orders. The proposal, though it 
was carried in the Lords, came to nothing, becaiise the 
House of Commons refused to join in such a Committee. 
Lord Hobhouse, separating himself from his party, 
voted for the proposal, because, as he explained tSter- 
wards, he thought that the inquiry by the Committee 
would dissipate a good many of the extraordinary 
misapprehensions which existed in the House of 
liords. 

The next year Lord Hobhouse wrote three articles 
in the Contemporary Review to defend the scheme of 
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the County Council &ota the criticisms of the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Salisbury, Lord Onslow, and others in 
the House of Lords, not, as he said, ' to stir the ashes 
of a dead controversy, but to elucidate a living one,' 
for the County Council had launched for 1894 a similar 
measure to that which had been rejected in 1893. 
Lord Hobhouse entered an enei^tic protest against 
the ugly and uncouth term which the County CouncU 
had invented to describe their policy, but the policy 
ii»elf found no more powerful defender. The subject 
had become involved in the general quarrel which had 
grown up between the County Council and the House 
of Lords, and nobody was better qualified than Lord 
Hobhouse, with his vigorous but composed manner of 
stating and answering a case, to disentangle the real 
issues firom the alien controversies that obscured them. 
He defended the County Council scheme as a measure 
of which it was the intention and the effect to lay a 
charge on the value created by the improvement, and 
expressible in terms of rent or price obtainable at the 
time. If there had been no sale or letting dnce the 
improvement, the arbitrator must conjecture the in- 
creased value. But there was nothing novel or ar- 
bitrary in that arrangement, for it was what was done 
when a man increased his house at his own expense, 
and did not carry it into the market. The Duke of 
Ai^ll had argued that in cases where it was just to 
call for contributions for general improvements, the 
claims of the public were satisfied by increased rating. 
To this argument IiOrd Hobhouse made two replies. 
The increased rate went to the particular parish which 
levied the rate, not to the County Council whidtt had 
borne the expense of the improvement. Secondly, it 
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did not satisfy the ground on which Betterment was 
claimed, namely, that the enhanced value had been 
created not by the landowner, but by his neighbours. 
'If I spend my own money in improving my own 
property, I pay more rates. So does the man whose 
[noperty has been improved by the public The two 
are taxed equally m that respect by the parish. But 
for the advantage of having his property improved at 
tiie public expense, and not at his own, the second xaaxi 
is not taxed at all. To make him pay something for 
that advantage is the principle of Betterment.' 

In April, 1894, Lord Morley moved for a Committee 
of the House of Lords, and his naotion was accepted by 
Lord Boseb^y on behalf of the Government. Lord 
Hobhouse and Lord Farrer were both put on the 
Committee, which ultimately contained fifteen members, 
including Lord Salisbury and Lord Onslow. The 
Committee reported in July, and the House of Lords 
agreed to Lord Halsbury's motion adopting the r^K>rt. 
In this report the Committee recognized the general 
principle of Betterment, but laid it down that damage, 
as well as improvement, must be taken into account, 
and it gave the rate-payer, when assessment was in- 
creased, the option of calling on the local authority to 
purchase his property at the value it possessed before 
the improvement was made. Next year, for t^e first 
time, a Betterment clause passed the Lorda The Bill 
which contained the clause was the London County 
Council's Tower Bridge Southern Approach Bill, which 
had been rejected in the previous year. A Bettenuoit 
clause has since been incorporated in Bills sanctioning 
seven London improvements, and Manchester and other 
municipalities have also benefited by the recognition 
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of the principle which Lord Hobhouse and his colleagues 
preached with such perseToraiioe and Buccesa. 

Lord Hobhouse had presided in 1891 at a meeting 
of the London Municipal Beform League, at which a 
resolution had been carried urging the creation of 
District Councils, to which women should be admiscdble, 
to take the place of Vestries, and gradually to acquire 
the control of local charities. He, therefore, took a 
special interest in the London G^jvemment Bill of 
1899, which abolished Yestries and District Boards, 
and divided London into twenty-eight Metropolitan 
Boroughs, each with Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors. 
His views are given in his letters to Lord Farrer, 

16BnitonSt.,W.,17.3.'99. 

In my judgement the chances for any meaBore of this 
kind to work weU depend on the relation of areaa to 
powers. 

. . . The powers snlistaatially accord with the scheme origi- 
nally framed by John Lloyd, promolgated by the Mun. Bef. 
League once before Hib birth of the Ij. O. C., and recently 
agreed to in conference between L. C. C. and a number of 
Vestries. They are strictly local concerns, which may be 
handled by small local authorities without colliaion with 
their immediate neighbouxs or with Xiondoners at lat^ie. 
That being so, it seems to me not desirable to give very 
large areas of jurisdiction to bodies that are to exercise anoh 
powers. I shonld say of my own Vestry that it is not too 
small bat rather too large, and that itis business would be 
better done if ite waist at Hyde Park Comer were out in 
two. My main reasons are two. 

First, the moltitadinous local affairs which Vestries ad- 
minister, and which it ia not proposed to vaiy tn Mnd, are 
likely to be better understood and attended to by near 
residents. I should say that the most responaible of them is 
assessment. I do not mean the most important for tiie 
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iroiits of daily life, snob as lighting, paving, t2ioToagli&Tes, 
and 80 forth, bat that which reqnires most judgement and 
oharaoter. I believe it woold be the best wco-ked for 
each locality by persona in octnal tonoh with it, always 
strengthened (or controlled it may be) by ofiBcera of the 
Exchequer and of the L. C. 0, working with them. My 
conviction is that enla^ement of area would in this matter 
not promote bat impair efficien<7, and a fortiori of othei 
matters not of so mnoh public interest. 

Myotiier reason is i^t elected representativesof large areas 
are so veiy prone to take part in general controversies. The 
London Vestries did so after ' Hobhonse's Act * ' placed them 
on an elective basis, not withoat advantage, by giving a (very 
imperfect) voice to Londoners when there was no Manicipal 
Government of London, and its Parliamentary Boroughs 
were hopeleesly nnwieldy. The same spirit has again 
been stimolated by the recent enlargement of the electoral 
basis, bnt is not a desirable thing for the Vestrymen or for 
their oonstitaentai At present some portion of my energies 
is oonsnmed in persuading my fellow Vestrymen not to waste 
their time in disonssing large social and political problems 
(ttsoally proponnded to ns by onr ambitions neighbonrs of 
St Margaret and St. John, calling themselves ' Westminster *) 
which affect the whole kingdom^ and for the solation of 
which onr voice is of no more avail than the voice of t^e 
bawling newsboy. My belief is that Mayor, Ac., of 'West- 
minster' woold have sools above the petty local affairs, and 
in defanlt of employment on the great London affairs, which 
they are not to have, will either stay away or disonss national 
afihixB. As for the more pompons titles, I think that if they 
attract people, which is ^eir excose, it will be the sort of 
people we do not want, who oome not for the work bnt to 
get a step in rank above their neighbours ; and they also 
axe the people who will not be content with the homely 
doties allotted to the Borooghs, bnt wUl always be corn- 
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plaining tliat tiieir power ia not equtd to their dignity. 
If there really is substance in the snggeation that empty 
titles vill attract serioas working men, why is the L. C. C, 
left with a Chairman, when the lesser London bodies are to 
have Mayors? 

The oomparisons which are made (ad nauseam) between 
London parishes and the Frovinoial Boroughs are not to 
t^e point. It is not proposed to make tiie London Boronghs 
integers of London Government. At least not ostensibly 
proposed, and not hy this Bill. That it is the idea favoured 
by those who have framed this Bill we know from previous 
historical passages. Bat when nakedly propounded aa ' teni- 
fioation,' the Londoners would not swallow it, and it is not 
now ostensibly proposed. What is proposed is to create 
elective representatives of great masses of population and 
wealth, to give them pompons titles, and then set them to 
perform the humble duties of a subordinate part of a much 
greater urban community. The Corporation of (say) Man- 
chester has the whole government of a City to administer : 
its powers, duties, and dignity are all in proportion, and it 
is (I believe) content. Kow moke 'Westminster' a City. 
The &otB will not admit of ite being independent. It must 
remain a subordinate part of a much greater City. I say its 
whole position ought to be regulated accordingly. 

. . . The proposals for other big Boroughs, up to 400,000 
population, fall under the same oonsiderationa. I don't 
like the exaltation, though only empty titles, of the ex- 
isting big Parishes, but they are there, witii established 
working systems; and there is apparmtly no sufficient 
political force to readjust their areas by way of diminution. 
That is no reason why we should create another big district, 
or perhaps five or six others. I utterly disbelieve ibat 
seventy-two men, call them by which name you please, can 
pay personal attention to the numerous details which require 
attention in so laige an tu«a. The more high-sounding titles 
you give them, &e leas likely they are to be men who will 
condescend to plodding work. I am confident that Uie 
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administration will &U into the hands of paid officials, to 
a great extent mioontrolled. I am equally confident t^t 
the jnrisdiction of the L. C C. will be at once assailed with 
increased force. And I believe that its legitimate and 
beneficial anUiority will be impaired, as sorely as I believe 
that the framets of this Bill intend it to be. 

In 1900, afler the passing of the London Govemment 
Bill, the old Yestiy of St. Geoi^'s, Hanover Square, 
came to an end, and Lord Hobbouse, who bad been an 
active and useful mranber of that Vestry for more than 
twenty years, finally retired, at tbe age of eighty, &om 
all active part in the govemment of London. 
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CHAPTER VI 
JUDICIAL WOEK 

On his return from India in 1878 Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
was appointed by the Conservative Government to act 
as arbitrator in a long series of difficult and trouble- 
some questions, raised by the judgement of the Master 
of the Rolls in 1874 on the subject of the Enclosures 
in Epping Forest Mr. Edward North Buxton has 
been kind enough to supply an account of the arbi- 
trator's work. 

' The work of Sir Arthur Hobhouse in settling the 
complicated questions of ownership in Epping Forest 
is gratefully remembered by the survivors of the actors 
in that drama. After the &mous judgement of the 
Master of the Rolls in 1874=, by which the wholesale 
enclosures of land in Epping Forest by the Lords of 
the Manor were conclusively shown to be illegal, it 
became necessary for the Corporation of London, the 
plaintiff against the Lords in that case, and for Parlia- 
ment to consider how far that judgement should be 
literally enforced against the "grantees," te. those 
who had purchased lands from the Lords, and in most 
cases erected houses on them, or cultivated the land, in 
good faith taid with an honest belief in their title. It 
was at once seen that the removal of these buildings 
and the restoration of the land to its forestal condition 
would be a harsh measure. Each case, and there were 
several hundreds, had to be considered broadly on its 
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merits. For thia, not merely a first-rate lawyer, but 
one Tereed in the equity of the question, and familiar 
with every phase of the long contest, was needed. On 
the one hand, the pow^ul party, which had for years 
fought for the popular right amid great discouragement, 
but who had emerged triumpliantly,naturally demanded 
the fruition of their victory. Some of these desired to 
bring the question to a violent eondudon, and in some 
cases impatient or enthusiastic people commenced to 
pull down the fences, thus forcing the hand of the 
authorities and adding greatly to the difficulties of 
those who desired an equitable settlement. 

' On the other side, the granteas of the Lords of the 
Manor were sore and incensed at what they considered 
the cruelty of depriving them of the land for which 
they had paad, and the capital invested in bmldings or 
cultivation. To many, this represented all they pos- 
sessed, and feeling naturally ran high, even long-standing 
friendships being in jeopardy. 

'It was of good augury when, under the Epping 
Forest Act, 1878, Sir A. Hobhouae was appointed to 
this task. His mastery ofdetful, combined with breadth 
of view, peculiarly fitted him for it, and were a guarantee 
that all persons interested might possess their souls 
in patience. To the best of my recollection the con- 
uderation of these cases took about two years, the 
arbitrator patiently working through them, hearing 
every equitable daim which could be ui^;ed. In order 
personally to inspect the land affected, he took a house 
near the Forest for several weeks in the summer. 

' Ultimately, while the whole of the land remaining 
in the hands of the Lords of the Manor and some of 
that in tiie hands of the grantees was restored to the 
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Forest, the owoer of every dwelling erected on ill^iallj 
enclosed land was allowed to retain around It such a 
proportion as the arbitrator deemed to be necessary to 
it as " curtilage." For that which he was required to 
throw open he received compensation, while for that 
which he retained he was required to pay a further 
sum for a Parliamentary title, in itself no small ad- 
vantage. 

' It would be too much to say that in the final result 
every one was satisfied. Too many cherished hopes 
were disappointed, but no word was ever uttered im- 
pugning anyjudgement of his, and all embitteredfeelings 
were presently laid to rest by his masterly reports which 
disarmed criticism. 

'Other subsidiary questions were referred to him, 
such as the claims for lopping rights, which were to be 
henceforth abolished. One of these may be cited : — 
In the parish of Loughton the whole of the house- 
holders had a right to cut fuel within the Manor. The 
privilege was much prized, but had to be determined 
in the interests of the Forest as a whole. The existing 
householders had not alone to be considered, but those 
who might come af1;erwarda Sir Arthur valued the 
Loughton right at £7,000, of which £1,000 was allotted 
to the existing householders, and the remainder devoted 
to the erection and maintenance of a public hall and 
library. Thus Hobhouse, the declared enemy of "the 
dead hand," was instrumental in endowing the parish 
for all time with a possession, as to the beneficial 
effects of which there has been so far no difierence of 
opinion. 

' The contemporaries of these doings are disappearing, 
but it should never be forgotten by those who come 
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alter that we owed the settlement of these complex 
questions to the patience and insight of Lord Hobhouse.' . 

Before this arbitration had been concluded Lord 
Hobhouse was made a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, a body on which he served 
for twenty years. To Mr. Hope, the Begistrar of the 
Judicial Committee c^ the Privy Council, the editors 
of this volume are indebted for a very clear and in- 
teresting account of the work of this Committee. 

■ By Acts of 1882 and 1833, a Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council was appointed ' to hear all appeals 
and complaints in the nature of appeals whatever which 
could be brought l^ Statute or Custom before the King 
in Council from any Court, Judge, or Judicial Officer. 
By section 4 of this Act, the King was given power to 
refer to the Judicial Committee any such other matters 
whatsoever as His Majesty should think fit. The Act 
provided that the Judicial Committee should consist of 
all Privy Coundlloro holding or having held the office 
of Iiord President or Lord Chancellor or any of the 
high judicial offices enumerated in the Act That list 
of high judicial offices has since been extended by the 

* Th« exerdM of Jndloial ftmetiani bj tks Mvy Ooonall wm no noTollr. 
' It ham mlwajB boen b rola of our ooiutitntloii,' wrote Sir Thomu BaJeigb, 
then Beglttttr of the Frivy Council, ' titat the snbjeot who foiled to obtain 
Justioe In the ordinuy Courte might go in the lut re*ort to the Xing 
hlmaelfi Fatitiona for the oarreotion of errora in tlie prooeedlnga of the 
Oonita were preaented to the King In Parliament or to the King in Connoil. 
^e King'a Tngii'^ fabjeota preferred to go to the Xing in I^llament, and 
in eonite of time tlie Hodm of Loidi waa reeognized aa the Conrt of final 
appeal for England, and for the United Kingdom generally. The Xing'a 
■at^Jeeta beyond eeaa found that their petitlona were more apeedily heard 
if addreaeed to the King In Oonneil ; the Connoll Board thna beoame the 
blhonal of final appeal for the Colonies and India.' XtK^ttapantta rf Ou l<ae» 
qf Sngtamd, voL 10, p. 402, under ■ Privy Oouneil.' It would eeem that 
down to 1888 appeala to the SoTeieigu in Coonoil were few. They w«i« 
heard naoally in Taeatiou, when Judges, being member* of the Privy Connoll, 
wne bee to attend by Commltteea i^eetally appointed. 
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Appelate Jurisdiction Acts, 1876 and 1887. By the 
Act of 1833 the King vas empowered hj his Sign 
Manual to appoint "any two other persons being 
Privy Councillors" to be members of the Judicial 
Ck>nunittee. 

' In March, 1881, Lord Hobhouse was sworn a Privy 
Councillor and appointed a member of the Judicial 
Conunittee under this last power, in succession to Sir 
Joseph Napier, an Ex-Lord Chancellor of L^land. 

'The extensive nature of the jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee will be appreciated when it is re- 
membered that not only do they hear all appeals to the 
King in Council &om India, the Colonies, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man, but also appeals in 
Ecclesiastical Cases, whether in matters of ritual or 
under the Clei^ Discipline Acts, in Maritime and 
Prize Causes, &om Schemes framed under the Endowed 
Schools Acts, and in questions wising under the Unions 
Benefits Act of 1860. Applications for the extension 
of Letters Patent and for the grant of Compulsory 
Licences under such Letters also come before the 
Committee. Moreover, &om time to time matters are 
specially r^erred to them under the general power 
reserved to the Sovereign as above stated by section 4 
oftheActof 1833. 

' Thus in one and the same Sittings there may, and 
often do, come before the Committee cases &om 
India, on important matters involving decisions in 
Mohammedan or Hindu Law ; &om Ceylon or South 
Africa, where Boman-Dutch Law prevails ; from Malta, 
the Channd Islands, and the Isle of Man, each with 
their special laws ; from Canada, dealing with intricate 
points under the British North America Act, 1867, as 
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to the respective powers of the Dommion and Provincial 
Legislatures ; or &om the Province of Quebec, raising 
points of French Law ; Patent Cases ; and perhaps an 
appeal in a Maritime or Ecclesiastical Cause, or &om a 
Consular Court or other Court established in a country 
without the Dominions of the Crown, under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, 1890. 

' Matters heard by the Judicial Committee need not 
necessarily involve directly, or even indirectly, any 
pecuniary '^ue, e.g. it is not uncommon for an Ad- 
vocate in one of the Colonies who thinks that he has 
been improperly prohibited or suspended &om practising 
to appeal to the King in Council, and such appeals are 
heard by the Judicial Committee. So, too, unless the 
Boyal Prerogative has been restricted by express en- 
actment, an appeal lies in criminal cases. 

' This list does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it 
win probably assist in forming an estimate of the 
difficult and various problems of law to which Lord 
Hobhouse applied himself so assiduously for twenty 
years ; and a reference to the Law Reports will show 
how large a share he took in preparing the Judgements 
to give effect to the decisions arrived at by the Board. 

* He was ever ready with his assistance to the Staff 
of the Office when any question arose in the carrying 
out of the directions contained in the Judgem^its, or in 
matters of practice, aad his demeanour to Counsel was 
equally courteous. 

* Mr. John D. Mayne, who had a commanding practice 
before the Privy Council in Indian Appeals, in the 
Pre&ce to the sixth edition (1900) of his Treatise on 
Hindu Law and Usage, says, "Both the Privy Council 
and the Indian Courts have been rich in decisions of 
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unusual importance, particularly in regard to the law 
of adoption and wills." It may be safely said that to 
these decisions Lord Hobhouse largely contributed. 

'Immense labour and care were bestowed on the 
preparation of his Judgements, both as to matter and 
expression, and they were delivered with a dignified 
emphasis. Of one dealing with very difficult matters 
relating to adoption, Hr. Mayne, in the same work, 
p. 185, says " that the Judgement certainly avoided 
none, and dealt with all the difficulties of the case" — 
a remark that would probably be equally applicable to 
all of the many Judgements prepared by the same 
learned Judge. 

* His earliest colleagues, who generally attended the 
Board, were Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Montague Smith, 
Sir Robert Collier (afterwards Lord Monkswell), and 
Sir Biohard Couch. On occasions also in those days 
Lords Selbome, Blackburn, Watson, Bramwell, and 
FitzGerald sat with him. In later times he was ^rthw 
associated with the present Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Halsbury), Lord Herschell, Lord Shand, Lord Morris, 
Lord Macni^hten, Lord James of Hereford, Lord Ash- 
bourne, Lord Davey, Lord Lindley, Xiord Bobertson, 
Lord Hannen, Sir Fran<us Jeune, Sir Edward Fry, taid 
Sir Ford North ; also with Sir Heniy Strong, late 
Chief Justice of Canada, Sir Henry de Yilliers, Chi^ 
Justice of the Cape of Good Hope, and Sir Samuel 
Way, Chief Justice of South Australia, appointed 
members of the Judicial Committee under the Judicial 
Committee Amendment Act, 1896, passed during Xiord 
Bosebery's administration. 

' Lord Hobhouse sat for the £rst time in the Privy 
Council on March 8, 1881, and for the last on July 24, 
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1901. He delivered Judgements in some 120 Indian 
Appeals, and 80 in Appeals other than Indian. 

'Apart from decisions on appeals dealing with eveiy 
Intinch of law in India, the Law Reports record Judge- 
ments by him in appeals from wellnigh every other 
possession of His Majesty beyond the seas, ranging 
from the great self-goTeming Colonies in Australasia 
and Canada to small islands such as Cyprus and Fiji, 
and involving the consideration of veiy diverse subjects, 
and of English, Roman-Dutch, French, and other systems 
of law. He delivered Judgements fiirther in Petitions 
for the extension of Letters Patent, in such Maritime 
Gases as are subjects of Appeal to Hia Majesty in 
Council ; and in appeals under the Endowed Schools 
Acts. He assisted, moreover, at the hearing, under the 
last Acts, of the important appeal of Christ's Hospital 
(L.R. 15 (1890) A.C. 172), of the appeal of Read v. 
The Bishop of London (L. R (1892) A. C. 644), where 
tiie vexed questions d the Mbied Chalice, Lighted 
Cimdles, and the Elastward position came up for de- 
termination ; and of a case, Sirdar Gurdyahl Singh v. 
Enjah of Faridkote (L. R (1894) A, C. 670), involving 
important points of international law, in which Lord 
Selbome gave the Judgement of the Board. 

' He was also one of the C<nnmittee summoned to 
report in the matter of a Spedal Reference from the 
Bahama Islands heard, in 1892, by eleven members of 
the Committee, including the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the Bolls, Lord Ash- 
bourne, and Lraxl Justice Bowen, in addition to the 
members usually attending the Board, when points in 
connexion with committal by a Judge for contempt of 
Court, and the power of the Crown, acting though the 
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Govemor, to remit the sentence were fully diacossed 
(8eeL.R(1893)A.aX88).' 

Another important appreciation is supplied by Lord 
Davey. 

Thronghout Lord Hobhoose's long o&reer I Lave known 
him as friend, aa connael, and latterly aa ooUeagne. Apart 
fix>m hia knowledge of law, whicli was of oonree increased 
liy e3^)erieiice, Lord Hobhonse in my opinion possessed the 
highest judicial qoalities. He was extraordinarily indns- 
trioQS, patient, and attentive to the argoments of Counsel, 
whom he always ta«ated with the utmost courtesy and even 
forbearance. One quality which Lord Hobhouse possessed 
in an eminent degree was tenacity. I have known even 
Sir Gleorge Jeasel moved by argument to modify or even 
revise his first impression of a case, but when Lord Hobhouse 
had once formed and expressed an opinion I have never 
known him yield it, either in the contse of the argument or 
in consultation with his colleagues, on the judgement to be 
given. I believe this arose from his habit of not forming 
an opinion or expressing his views until he considered he 
had all the material for doing so, as well as from the natural 
bent of his mind to hold fast by an opinion once formed. 
The Judicial Committee is aupposed to 'know' whatever 
law is administered by the Courts in eveiy part of the 
British Empire, whioh comprises abnost every civilized 
system of jurisprudence. English law, of oonise. Lord 
Hobhouse knew from his early training at the Bar. Indian 
kw he had commenced the study of in India, and I think 
he made Indian cases his special care in the Judicial Com- 
mittee. At any rate it was in the consideration of these 
cases, which sometimes involve points of great difficulty, 
that his assistance, always valued, was most appreciated. 
But he seemed equally at home with a case depending on 
French or Boman-Dutch law, or the intricacies of a Maltese 
family settlement, for the construction of which one had to 
look to the minute and highly technical rules laid down by 
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the Boman Cnria. Hia judgements usually contained an 
elaborate analjBU of tlie evidenoe to be considered, and 
There it was a qaeetion of law, a fhll and clear discossloii 
of the legal principle involved. Lord Hobhoase never 
allowed any point in a case, which he considered had 
a bearing on the decision, to pass unnoticed. I call to 
mind two jadgemeuts of his in Indian law, settling im- 
portant points in the Einda law of saccession and the law 
relating to adoption. Ixnd Hobhonse seldom sat in the 
Eoose of liords, and his increasing deafiiess made it difficult 
for him to do so. I can only recall two oases In iriiioh he 
took part — the Sossell divorce case, and the Eempton ^rk 
case. In each of these cases he was in a minority. Lord 
Hobhouse had not the subtle mind of Selbome or Bowen, 
or the power of luminous compression of legal principle 
which distingoished Cairns. But he was a careful, good, 
reliable Judge, whose opinion eveiyhody respected, and 
a great support to the Tribunal of which he was so long 
a member and regular attendant. He served the country 
(wiUiout peconiaty reward, it must be noted) till he was 
compelled by age and infirmities to retire, and his colleogaes 
were painfully sensible of their loss. 

It would be out of place to g^ve a earvej of all the 
cases that came before Lottl Hobhouse, but some de- 
Bcription of a few of his most important judgements may 
perhaps be of interest. 

One appeal from South Africa raised the question of 
the status of the Church of South Africa. The Bishop 
of Grahamstown had claimed the Church of St. Geoi^ 
in Grahamstown as his cathedral, and asserted the right 
to preach there whenever he thought fit. The officiating 
Uinistw of the church was willing to allow the Bishop 
to preach whenever he thought fit, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, but argued that, as Dean, he himselfliad the control 
of the arrangements. On April 17, 1879, the Bishop 
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came to the church to preach, after fonually admonish- 
iog the Miniater not to hinder him, but the latter 
anticipated the time of the deliyerj of the sermon, and 
preached himsdf, whereupon the Bishop protested and 
left the church — a second and more decorous edition of 
the &mous scene at the Council of Basel, when the Arch- 
bishop of Taraoto managed to anticipate the Cardinal of 
Aries and celebrate mass. For this conduct the Minister 
was found guilty of contumacious disobedience by the 
Diocesan Court. The Supreme Court of Cape Colony, 
however, absolved the Minister on the ground mainly 
that the Church of St. George had been devoted to 
ecclesiastical purposes in connexion with the Church of 
England, whereas the Church of South Africa was not 
a part of the Church of England. The Bishop appealed 
from this decision, but it was upheld by Lord Hobhouse 
and his colleagues, Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Robert 
Collier, Sir James Hannen, and Sir lUchard Couch. 
The Judicial Conmiittee argued that the sole question 
was the use of the Church of St. Oeotge. The defen- 
dant, by his action in taking part in the Synods that 
established the Church of South Africa on a voluntaiy 
basis, and in the election of the Bishop, had come 
under personal contracts which justified the Bishop's 
contention, but he bad no power to contract away the 
rights of other people, and the Church of St. George was 
governed by an Ordinance of 1839, and the property 
was settled to uses in connexion with the Church of 
England. The Church of South Africa, on the other 
hand, was not in connexion with the Church of Eng- 
land as by law established, because one of the articles 
of its constitution, drawn up at the Synod of 1870, 
dedared that the Church was not bound by the de- 
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cisions of tribunals other than its own ecclesiastical 
tribunals. It followed that the same heliel might be 
orthodox in England, and heresy in South Africa. 
The Church of South Africa, having chosen indepen- 
deoce, could not claim control of endowments that were 
settled for uses in connexion with the Church of 
England. 

A case of great constitutional importance was heard 
before Lord Hobhouse, Lord Macnaghten, Sir Barnes 
Peacock, Sir Richard Baggallay, and Sir Richard Couch 
in July, 1887. Three Canadian banks and a Canadian 
insurance company had appealed against a judgement 
of the Court of Queen's Bench, which had decided 
that the Quebec Legislature was acting within its 
powers in passing an Act in 1882 imposing certain 
direct taxes on certain commercial corporations. The 
banks had won their case before the Supreme Court in 
Canada, which had dedded that the tax was an in- 
direct one, that it was not imposed within the limits of 
a province, that the Dominion Parliament alone had 
the power to regulate banks, that the Provincial 
Legislature could tax only that which existed by their 
authority or was introduced by their permission, and 
that if the power to tax such banks existed they might 
be crushed out by it, and so the power of Piurliament 
to create them might he nullified. The case really 
turned on the relation of different sections of the 
Federation Act. That Act was passed in 1867, and it 
distributed legislative powers between the Furliament 
of the Dominion, and the L^islature of the I^vinces. 
It assigned to the Provincial Legislatures 'direct 
taxation within the province in order to the raising d 
a revenue for provincial purposes,' while enumerating 
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among the powers of Parliament 'the raising of money 
hj any mode or system of taxation, and the incorpota- 
tion oif hanks.' The Judicial Committee decided against 
the banks, on the ground that the tax was a direct 
tax, and that thongh Parliament had the power of in- 
corporating banks and regulating trade and commerce, 
that power was not interfered with by the power of 
the Provincial Ij^;islature to maJke banks contribute to 
the public objecta of the provinces where they cany 
on buuneas To the argument that the Leg^ature 
might lay on taxes so heavy ae to crush a bank out of 
existence and to nullify the power of Parliament to 
erect banks, the Committee replied that when the 
Imperial Parliament conferred wide powers of local 
self-government on great countries such as Quebec, it 
could not have meant to limit these powers on the 
speculation that they would be used in an injurious 
manner. There were obvious reasons for confining 
their power to direct taxes and licences, because the 
power of indirect taxation would be felt all over the 
Dconinion. To place a limit on the power because it 
might be used unwisely would lead to insuperable 
di£Sculties in the construction of the Federation Act. 

In delivering judgement on a case that came &om 
Canada, in which a drunken father claimed the- custody 
of his children. Lord Hobhouse made some important 
reflections on the relation of law to public opinion. 

Their Lordships Iiave been very mnbh pressed, as the 
Courts below were, with broad judicial atatements of the 
other's legal power over hia children, and of the amount 
of miscondoct which it requires to induoe the Court of 
Ghanceiy to interfere with him. Their IjordBhipa are dis- 
posed to tiunk that the fiKsts of this cose are such that> even 
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if it had oootimd early in this odntmy, the Coort wonld 
have been indnoed to give the cnstody of the children to 
their mother. Bat they remarked during the argument, 
and vish to remark again, that no <aie haa stated or can 
state in other than elastic terms, the gronnda on which the 
Conrt should think fit to interfere. There must he a 
snffident amount of peril to the velfiire of the ohildroi. 
But that sufficient amount can hardly be fixed for one age 
by the atandud of another. Drunkmnesa, for instance, ia 
looked upon aa a much grayer social ofifenoe now than was 
the case two or three generationa ago, and ita efiect upon 
the weUare of a fiimily muat be judged of accordingly. For 
many years the tendency of legislative action and of judicial 
decision, aa well aa of general opinion, has been to give to 
married women a higher status both as regards property 
and person ; and, in fitmily questiona, to bring the marital 
du^ of the husband and the welfiire of the children into 
greater prominence ; in both respects diminishing the 
powers accorded to the husband and the fether. This 
change must necessarily afi'ect the views of Judges upon 
the welfitre of &ndliea when they are called on to exercise 
their discretion ; or, what is not a very difilereut thing, to 
decide what is sufficient cause for taking children out of 
the custody of the &ther. ... A judgement on such a 
question always was and muat be in its eaaence a discre- 
tionary judgement, viz. one guided by views on social and 
domestic matters absolutely incapable of being brought 
under legal rules and definitiona. Doubtless it ia exeroiaed 
within stricter limits and under greater pressure than ia 
cases when the Legislature has in express terms given a 
discretion. Their Lordships are now acting under that 
pressure. But the wel&re of a family is poweiiully affected 
by the opinion of relatives, Mends, and neighbours, which 
no Judge has a right to disregard ; and that opinion will 
be the opinion of the day, not of a bygone day. And what- 
ever might have been the view taken prior to the year 1889, 
it is quite impossible at the present day to say that, under 
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saoli ciTcmnstanoes aa are disclosed by the present case, it 
wonld not be serionsly prejudicial to the cluldreit to take 
any of tbem away from their motiier in order to place tbem 
in the custody of their father. 

Perhaps the most important judgement deUvered by 
Lord Hobhouse was that which decided in 1899 that 
under Hindu Law an adoption ciui validly be made of 
an only son of his father. The question had been the 
subject of many a contradictoiy judicial decision during 
an entire century, and of conjQicting interpretations of 
the sacred Hindu books. These Hindu books made it 
dear that a mala discharged his debt to his ancestors 
as soon as hehadamale son. 'By asonaman obtains 
victory over all people, hy a son's son he attains im- 
mortfJity, then by the son of that son he reaches the 
region of Brahma.' ' Since the son delivers the father 
from the region called Fut^he was therefwe called Putva 
by Brahma himself.' These extracts are from the Laws 
of Manu, the most revered of all the codes. Yasishtha, 
whose name ia next to that of Manu in point of antiquity 
and authority, may be said to be the centre oi the con- 
troversy, ia his writings he said that the father and 
the mother have power to give, to sell, and to abandon 
their son. ' But let him not give or receive in adoption 
an only son. For he must remain to continue the line 
of ancestors.' Another sage, Saunaka, puts it, ' By no 
man, having an only son, is the gift of a son to be ever 
made,* and anotho:, Yajnavalkya, ' For an only son must 
not be given, for Vasishtha ordwns " Let no man give 
or accept an only son." ' These writings all belong to 
the Smritis, which are held by orthodox Hindus to 
have emanated from the Deity. A seventeenth-century 
commentator had written about this : ' He who has one 
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son only, ifl " eka-put^" or one having an only son ; by 
such a one the gift of that son must not be made, for 
a text of Yasishtha declares " An onlj son let no man 
give," Ac.' 

One of the many judgements which had been given 
on the subject (Mr. Justice Mittw, 1868) had declared 
Uiat adoptions originated in motives of religion, and 
not in the ordinary human desire for perpetuation of 
femily properties and names. 'It is clear therefore that 
the subject of adoption is inseparable &om the Hindu 
religion itself, and all distinction between religious 
and legal injimotions must be inapplicable to it.' This 
dictum was described by Lord Hobhouse and his col- 
leagues as b^ging the essential question. Have the 
precepts in the sacred writings a legal or only a religious 
bearing t Sir William Macnaghten had said, ' It by no 
means follows that because an act has been prohibited 
it should therefore be considered as illegal The dis- 
tinction between the vvncuhim turn and the vinctdvm 
pudoris is not always disoemible.' Lord Hobhouse 
reviewed the passages and the various judgements, and 
asked why, if a man dischai^;ee his debt to his pro- 
genittns as soon as a male son is bom to him, that ser- 
vice is obliterated if he gives his son away in adoption. 
Vaashtha does not rest his injimction on spintual 
benefit at all, but on the importance of continuing the 
line of his ancestors, a common human motive for 
desiring le^timate issu& The issues were summarized 
in Lord Hobhouse's words : — 

Old books, looked on as divine, g^ve to the &ther plenary 
powers over his sons. The same books discoontenance the 
giving of an only son in terms which may be construed as 
a positive command, making the gift void, or as a warning 
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pointiiig ont the miscliief of the act, bnt leaving individaal 
men to do it at their periL The books contain no sxprees 
atatement which kind of injunction is meant. The practice 
of such adoptions is frequent. Over some Embstantial portions 
of Hinda society it is estaUished as a legal custom, whatever 
may be the general law. In other very large portions it is 
held to be part of the general Hindu law. Nowhere is it 
known to be followed by hatred or Bocial penalties. Pausing 
there, the case is one in which, if the authoritative precepts 
are evenly balanced between the two oonstniotiona, the 
decision should be in favour of that whidi does not annul 
transactions acceptable to multitudes of &milies, and which 
allows individual freedom of ohoioe. 

The result was a decision in &vour of allowing these 
adoptions. Whichever party had been successful, the 
dedaion was bound to cause some disturbance, but this 
decision involved the least. 

Other Indian appeals had to do with attempts to 
introduce English estate tail into Hindu property, 
which the law would not allow, with the trusteeship 
of an idol, and with a curious dispute as to the cere- 
monial used in a mosque. In the last of these cases 
certain members of the congregation accused the 
ministers and offidals of heresy, because they pro- 
noimced the word 'Amen' in a loud instead of a low 
voice, BJid adopted the performance of Ra&daim, the 
gesture of lifting the bands to the ears, at a particular 
point of the service. 

In reference to one of these Indian ritual cases Lord 
Hobhouse wrote to his wife as follows : — 

15 Bruton Street, W., Feb. 14, '89. 

I am absorbed, and shall be for some days, in a very long 
and intricate case for Calcutta ; the question being which 
of nine persons, all being incarnations of Vishnu, and all 
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worthy of worsMp as deities, is the chiefest, and the proper 
person to preside over a temple, and the worship of a 
painting which represents the deified Do^ee. He died as 
hitely as 1826, and we have a replica, or copy, of his portrait. 
It is like all other Indian portraits, jnst like the man 
belonging to the ox-car which hanga on our wall. But, says 
one of the witnesses, yon have only to look at it to see that 
it ia Qod Almighty, I have been wondering whether onr 
quarrels over candles and wine and water, and the raising 
of hands, seem to our Bajpoot neighbours as nnreal and 
fiivoIooB as their quarrels abont the relative dignity of 
paintings, sticks, and stones seem to ns. 

Although Lord Hobhouse had been given his peerage 
in 1885 in order that he might take part in the judicial 
business of the House, it was found that a difficulty 
about a statutory qualification had been overlooked. 
Only peers who had been Judges of the High Courts 
of the United Kingdom could sit on Ai^>eals in the 
House of Lords, In 1887 an Act was passed, placing 
the members of the Judicial Committee on the same 
footing as Judges for this purpose. By that time, how- 
ever. Lord Hobhouse had got into a groove of work at 
the Judicial Ccmimittee, and, owing to the deaths of 
other members, was needed for Indian cases. 

The result was that he sat on appeals in the House 
of Lords on three occasions. The first of these was the 
Eempton Park case. 

This was an appeal to decide whether an enclosure 
adjacent to the Kempton Park racecourse, to which 
people were admitted at race meetings, on payment 
of a fee, was a 'place' within the meaning of the 
Act of 1858. The greater number of people who 
entered the endosure came there to bet with pro- 
fessional bookmakers. The bookmakers were admitted 
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on the same terms as the general public, bad no 
special rights in the enclosure, and acted indepen- 
dently of and in competition with each other. The 
appellant was a shareholder of the Konpton Park 
Company, who brought the action to hare an authorita- 
tire dedsion on a question which had been differently 
determined in different courts. It was held that the 
enclosure was not a place kept or used for the purpose 
of betting with persons resorting thereto within the 
meaning of the Betting Act of 1858. Lord Hobhouse 
and Lord Davey dissented from the judgement of the 
majority. Lord Halsbury, who delivered judgement, 
held that the enclosure at Kempton Park did not come 
within the range of tiie disputed sections of the Act, 
because these sections did not affect to deal with the 
betting of people imoonnected with the house betting 
inter se. The owner or occupier in this case had no 
interest in any bet, and the men who took the admission 
fee neither knew nor cared whether the men who paid 
the fee betted or not. Any one who had a field with a 
view oi the boat-race, and let it for the day, might be 
certain that betting would go on, but did that make 
his fidd a common gaming-house? Lord Hobhouse, 
on the other hand, ai^ed that if the Company's 
enclosure was a place used for the purpose of betting 
with persons who resorted to it, it was the thing 
prohibited, and was declared to be a common 
nuisance and contrary to law. In this case tJiere 
was an enclosure of a quarter of an acre, where 
a number of persons, whose caUing was to make bets 
with any one who came near them, habitually collected 
(m race days ; they niunbered 200, each with his clerk, 
and the greater number of other persons using the 
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enclosure there went to bet with these bookmakers. 
The enclosure waa thus a place for the r^pilar and 
methodical practice of betting. He agreed that the 
Act was directed not against betting, but against book- 
makers and those who made a business of betting. But 
the mode of war&re adopted against such persoas was 
to strike at places where betting was concentrated into 
a focus. This place, in his view, was a concentrated 
focus of betting, as regular as the races theinselve& 

The second case was a matrimonial suit which has 
an historical importance, and though Lord Hobhouse 
was in a minoritj, the view i^t he defended on ibat 
occasion seems to have influenced decisions that have 
since been made in divorce casea The question at 
issue was whether the cruelty which warrants a judicial 
separation of husband and wife must be physical cruelty. 
The wife had filed a petition for judicial separation 
a few months after her marriage, on the ground that 
her husband had been guilty of cruelty, luid the petition 
had been dismissed. Three years later she filed a 
petition for the restitution of conjugal rights. The 
case was tried before Baron Pollo<^ imd a special jury, 
who found that the wife had been guilty of crudty 
in bringing and repeating odious chai^fes against her 
husband, of which he was not guilty. The result was 
that her petition was refused, and the husband was 
granted a judicial separation. The wife appealed &om 
the decision, ajid the Court of Appeal allowed the 
appeal, but held that her conduct to her husband, in 
spreading &lse charges against him, disentitled her 
to the restitution of conjugal rights. The husband 
appealed from this decision, but in vain, the House of 
Lords affirming the judgement of the Court of Appeal 
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by five to four. The judges in the majority, who 
held that cruelty must be physical to warrant a 
judicial separation, were Lord Watson, Lord Eerschell, 
Lord Macnaghten, Lord Davey, and Lord Shond. 
Lord Halsbury, Lord Hobhouse, Lord Ashbourne, 
and Lord Morris held that the husband was entitled 
to a judicial separation, because his wife had tormented 
him by persisting in an odious charge, for which there 
had been proved to be no foundation. 

In 1901 Lord Hobhouse, who was now in his eighty- 
second year, felt that the increasing disabilities of age 
made it impossible for him to continue his work on the 
Judical Committee. His announcement of this decision 
was received with genuine regret, as ^e following 
tributes to his judicial work testify. 

Privy OoanoU Office, Nov. 17/OL 
Ht XjOBD, — I have received with mach regret the intelli- 
gence conveyed by your letter of the 13th that yon desire 
to resign your appointment aa a Member of the Judicial 
Committee, and I know that my regret will be shared by 
all my oolleagaea on the Cooncil, and especially by those 
who have had the pleasure and advantage of being asso- 
ciated with yon in the discharge of the arduous and respon- 
sible duties attaoliiiig to the exercise of the iunotiona of the 
Judicial Committee. 

I trust your Lordship will allow me to acknowledge also, 
on behalf of His Majesty, the great value of the services 
whidi yoQ have been williug to continuously render to the 
Umpire for over twenty years, and to assure you that you 
will carry into your retirement the gratitude and respect of 
His Majesty's salgeota xa. all parts of hia dominions. 
I remain. 

Yours obediently, 

DavoMsmBE. 
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House of Lords, April 22, 1901. 

Mt deab Hobhoiisb, — I am very consoioas of the serviod 
yoTt Iiave rendered to the state by your &ithfTtl and constant 
attendance in the Judicial Committee, and I am snre all my 
brother jndges, as well as I myself, have fblt how valoable 
that service has been to ns from yoor great leuning and 
experience. May I ask yon in pnrsnanoe of the willingness 
expressed in your letter to continue the service a little 
longer, and thereby increase the great obligations under 
which yoa have already laid yoor country. 
Believe me always, my dear Eobhonse, 

Very tpUy yours, 

Haubobt. 
GkMjdrest, Beading, Berkshire, Oct. 28. 

Mt mAB IiOBD HoBHocBc, — I oannot help writing to say 
how much we shall all miss you at the Privy CoanoiL It 
was not only your courtesy and candoor, yoor judicial mind 
and great attainments, which rendered you invaluable. 
Beyond these you possessed, what I fear we shall never find 
again, that capacity for nnderstanding the native mind, and 
of appreciating and sympathizing with native law, which 
no one can acquire who has not breathed the atmosphere 
of the East That strange spectacle of races who are all 
antique with an antiquity to which the Christian eia is 
something modem, and who are getting varnished over 
with a film of nineteenth-century civilization, which never 
gets below the eur&oe, requires to be studied upon the spot. 
TixeA we have mode so few mistakes in dealing with Ham 
is, I suppose, due to the &ct that we began by recognizing 
our ignorance, but that is not enough till it is replaced by 
knowledge. I do not think that any one on the Committee 
but yonraelf could have written tbat adoption judgement, 
which has satisfied eveiy one and offended no one. 

Wishing you many years of happiness and usefolnesB, 
I am, dear Lord Hobhouse, 

Very sincerely yours, 

John D. MaT»i. 
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We may add here a record of the proceedings of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, at its first meet- 
ing after LordHohhoiise'Bdeath,Wedne8day,Dec. 7,1904. 
There were present : the Lord ChanceUor. Lord Mao- 
naghten, Iiord Kobertson, Lord landley^ Sir Ford North. 

The Lord Chancellor said i — 

BflfinB we begin tlie boiindSB of the day it is impossible 
to pan over the fiwt without notice that a diBtingnished 
member of oar body, and who remained for twenty years am 
active member of it, has been taken to his rest. Lord Hob- 
house was able to win the affection and respect of all his 
oolleagnes by his unfailing courtesy, his desire beyond ell 
other things to see justice done, and the diligent mode in 
which he made himself master of every sabject which it was 
necessary to make himself master of in order to do jnstioe 
between the parties. Ko one but those who acted with him 
as his oolleagoes coold have known how kind, oourteoos, 
and considerate he was in dealing with opinions which 
differed from his own ; and although he had firm opinions 
of his own, which it was not easy to shake, he always 
respected and had regard to the opinions of others. His 
is a great loss, bat he has done that which most of os woald 
like to have said of ns — ^he has firmly, conrogeonsly, most 
oonrteously and kindly done his daty, and his best epitaph 
wiQ be fi>and in the oniversal respect and affection in which 
he was regarded. 

Mr. Haldane said ; — 

I do not know whether Z may be permitted on behalf of 
the Bar here {ffesent and those who had the privilege of 
arguing before Lend Hobhonse to say how deeply we re-echo 
the sentiments which have &llen from your Lordship. It 
was with a sense of personal loss and personal grief that 
many of us reoeived the news yesterday, and felt ourselves 
cut off from the personal relationship, the unfailing gentle- 
ness, and the appreciation with which Lord Hobhouse always 
received oar advocaf^. 
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CEmCISM OF MODEEK TENDENCIES 

Thk coming of old age hindered I<ord Hobhotise 
from taking an active part in public life, and finallj 
caused his retirement from judicial functions in 1901. 
But it in no way diminished his interest in public 
affiuis, still lees did it weaken the convictions whidi 
had been growing within him throughout the later 
half of his life as to the foundations of social well-being 
and the laws of political justice. The reactionary move- 
ment which so deeply affected thou^t in the last years 
of the century 1^ him unmoved, or rather strengthened 
his attachment to those principles which he had come 
to reec^nize as the basis of all that is best in modem 
public life. Every step in the backward direction 
appeared to him only to illustrate more clearly by 
contrast the value of ' ihe great constructive work of 
the early Victorian statesmen.' His Liberalism, there- 
fore, only grew stronger and deeper in proportion as 
that of many others became feeble and f^nt. The 
situation was indeed one in which his peculiar qualities 
eminently fitted him to play a man's part, and though 
his immediate influence was doubtless confined to 
a limited circle, yet within that circle his age, his long 
experience, his legal knowledge, bis wide acquaintance 
with a&iTB,andthe incisivejudgementof men and things 
flowing from that knowledge and experience, made him 
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a tower of strength to those who were fighting in what 
was for a long time a forlorn hope. 

The part which he was called upon to play was one 
from which many a man of his years, however deep 
his convictions, might well have excused himself on 
the score of age. It raised personal animositiefl, it 
created a bittemees of feeling, which, at no time 
pleasant to endure, is perhaps least ao when life is 
drawing to a close, and the &ithful servant desires 
only to feel that the hard work of the day is done. 
To withstand one's countrymen to the face because 
they are wrong is the hardest duty that can fall to 
the lot of any public man, yet there are occasions 
when it is the first and most sacred duty of every 
patriotic citizen, and such an occasion, in Lord Hob- 
house's view, wafi presented by the outbreak of the 
war in South Africa, In a speech at a private meeting 
held in his house shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, he lays down very clearly the principles which 
shoiild guide those who wish good to their country, 
when it has become involved in a quarrel in which 
they cannot believe it to be in the right. 

There is no olosa of disputes ia which it is more essential 
to keep the judgement undisturbed by passion ihan. inter- 
national ones ; if it were only because there is no common 
superior to step in and decide them. And the difELonlty of 
doing it is much increased by the &ct that large numbers 
of people think it unpatriotic to decide, or at least to say, 
that their own country is wrong in a dispute with another. 
That is mere confosion of thought. Patriotism has nothing 
to do with that matter, being consistent with either view. 
Patriotism is a virtae which leads a man to saori^Ge himself 
for the good of his countiy. There is no patriotism in 
flattering one's own oountiymen or in assuring them that 
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they are right in what they are doing. That is merely 
Bwimmiug with the stream, one of the most alloring forms 
of indolence. A man is not a patriot becauae he desirefl that 
the community to which he belongs shall be aggrandized at 
the expense of other craumonities to which he does not 
belong, When a man desires that he or his &mily shall be 
enriched at the expense of others, we do not call him 
philtrnthropic ; nay, if his desire leads him to be unfair, we 
call him selfish. It is only a change of degree, and not of 
kind, in the feeling, when ihe desire is extended to a man's 
colleagaes, his sect, his party, or his nation. The inherent 
selfishness of desiring tiie soocess of a cause, becaose it is 
his own and not beoaose it is right, is less apparent and 
indeed actually less in amomit when its range is wider 
than when it is narrower. That is all. 

'My coTintry, right or wrong' is a cry which one has 
heard called of late years a patriotic one. It is just as 
patriotic as 'Myself, right or wrong.' It is essentially 
selfish, and if generally acted on would render any settle- 
ment impossible except by war, when once those who spoAk 
for a nation have committed it to explicit demands. A man 
who will take pcuns to find ont where lies the right and 
the wrong, or it may be the wise and the unwise, course ; 
the man who, being convinced that the existing rulers of 
his country are wrong or unwise, has the courage to stand 
up and say so ; who oonfi^nts rulers, and penalties, legal or 
social, and frowns, and sneers, and howling multitudes; 
that man is the patriot, is he who sacrifices himself for his 
ooontry's good. And among our roll of patriots by general 
consent such men are to be found. 

The principle which he laid down for his own guidance 
in such matters was a simple one. He held that no 
fundamental distinction can be drawn between the 
obligations of nations and those of individuals, that the 
penalties of transgression were aa certain in the one 
case as in the other, that accordingly he who encour- 
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aged and even be who &iled to dissuade his fellow 
countijmen irom embarking on and persisting in an 
iniquitous course feiled in his duty aa a citizen and 
a patriot, and finally that this conception of inter- 
national obligation and patriotic duty was no novelty, 
but accorded witii the beat traditW of the greatest 
English statesmen. 

To AK AuBioAir. 

March 6, 1901. 
I have been flattered by the gift; of your book on annex- 
ation. My powers of reading are very much impaired, and 
I liave not yet had time to read it through. Bat I hope 
to do 80 before long, and glancing at parts of it, I think 
I can eee that you hold np moral standards for oor guidance 
in national oondnct. That is refreshing to an old man who, 
just on the point of qoitting the world, sees all around him 
a passionate r^uz into barbarism, and hears the arguments 
of Sennacherib and Ilabshakeh subetitated for those of 
Chatham and Burke and Canning and Gladstone. All my 
h& I have insisted, with general acceptance as one fancied, 
that the code of morals and justice is the same between 
nations as between individuals, with the addition that the 
nation which never dies is even more certain to reap the 
fiuits of oondnct, whether bitter or sweet, than the indi- 
vidual who may die before the firoits ripen. Now in our 
war controversy, which in many respects resembles yours, 
these principles are openly and generally derided, or passed 
over as not worth mentioning. I have hardly heard the 
words right, wrong, justice, injustice, uttered ; Briti^ 
interests are the true standard of conduct, with the in- 
evitable result that the very lowest views of what is our 
interest prevail. The old barbaroua ideals have come up 
to the top again : that heroism consista in fighting ; national 
wel&re in aggrandizement; patriotism in declaring that 
your countrymen ought to win, right or wrtmg; that what 
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we want ia mcne tenitoiy sabjngated, more Boldien, more 
glorloaa -viotOTies, more oertainty tlut others shall not 
dispute our will, and so on through the whole congueror'e 
creed. I do not doabt that the small voioe of justice and 
tarath will be heard again, though I shall not live to witness 
it; I hope yon may; yet in the meantime vast mischief 
will have been done, uid probably there will be no return 
to wiser oomses till we have nudergone severe soffering. 
For your ootmtiy it seems yet poaedble that the worshippers 
of empire may be resisted by tiiose of reason and justice. 
I trust the result may be so, and welcome every effort that 
I see made to help it. 

It waa with the deepest r^;ret that he witnessed 
the d^ectiou of a latge portion of the Liberal Fartj 
from its old princi{Je8 in rdation to these matters. 

To Mb. a. O. Stxokds. 
Charlton, Portbury, Bristol, Sept. 80, 1900. 

... I think I have before stated to you my inability to 
join in electoral operaticms merely becuise they profess to 
be on behalf of ' Liberals ' ; seeing that many who oall 
themselves Liberals {I fear the great majority) are merely 
competing with the Tories viiioh shaU make the most show 
in doing the work of the Primrose, or the Army and Kavy, 
Leagues. There are some lailliant exoeptions (e.g. Jolm 
Boms, Sforley, Harcourt, and, we may hope, Campbell- 
Bannerman), alas, too few ! 

Notwithstanding my great admiration of liord Bosebety's 
brilliancy, industry, and administrative ability, I have had 
misgivings ever since he started his Imperial Federation, 
now some ten years ago ; and for the last four or £ve years 
I have been convinced that the Liberal Party will do 
nothing as long as they tiy to conciliate men whose ideals 
of national wel&re and greatness are directly antagonistic 
to Xiiberal ideals, at least, as I have always understood them. 
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It ia no trifle to break wi& men who have occupied the 
poEdtion of leaders and are of great ability and inflnetuse. 
Their absenoe leaves the party very weak. Bat their 
presence makes it still weaker; prodncea indeed complete 
paralysis, and must continue to do so when on every 
qnestion of pnblic importance the apparent leader never 
speaks without being contradicted by his apparent followers, 
or takes a step withont being thwarted by them. 

To Sib Chablbs Hobbouss. 

April U, 190a 
Ajb regards politics, I agree with yon in deprecating pre- 
fixes or snfSzes to the term ' Libert,' bnt I sadly fear tbat 
the differences which they indicate go a great deal deeper 
tiian hair-splitting or even than personal rivalries. I think 
they are the ontcome of a complete snbstitntion of a new 
ideal of national life for the old one; the new one (for 
Liberals) being that the highest wel&re of a nation consists 
not in preserving freedom of thought and action to its units 
and letting aU men work according to their gifts, bnt in 
conquest and in military equipments, and in the necessary 
organizations for crashing all minds into one iron mould ; 
' thinking in communities ' as the spokesman of the Social 
Democratic Federation puts it, or ' thinking in empires ' 
after the &shion of Mr. Cecil Bhodea. 'Imperium et liber- 
taa ' was the fantastic quip of a fantastic politician whom 
the irony of fate induced the magnates of J^igland to pat at 
their head, '/mpertunt aut Ubertaa' fits the case better; 
for the two are contradictory to one another. It is obvious 
that tiie military habit necessary for a conquering nation 
must croBh. individual freedom. And where is the instance 
in history of a people who set themselves to sulrjugate their 
neighbours and have remained free themselves? . . . Our 
own value for liberty has visibly declined during the last 
twenty years, since Primrose Leagues, and Army and Navy 
Leagues, and Unionists with the Union Jacks, and the great 
money-dealing interests that profit by war have ^fstematio- 
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ally preached the doctrine of Empire; and sinoe the daily 
presa has, by pnrohase mainly, passed into the same camp, 
and with it the fbnual and professed organizations for main- 
taining Christian precepts, have, three-fomths of them, 
made themselves the monthpieoea of the most powerfhl 
Toioes. I fear that we have chosen Imperium and rejected 
Libertas. We are fast becoming a military empire ; con> 
Boription stares na in the face ; we have thrown away the 
immnnity £rom great armies which onr insalar position has 
given. 

AprU 16, 1902. 

The above was written yesterday, and tiien came an 
intoraption. To-day we know that the reactionaries against 
free trade have had tiieir measure of saccess, sjid that oar war 
of conqnest is to be paid for mainly by car posterity, — tfogtte 
la goitre. 

To Mb. a. 0. Stkoitos. 
15 Bmton Street, W., JfarcA 17, 1903. 
I have just been sliding a oontribntion to the ' League of 
Liberals against Aggression and Militarism,' a society with 
an oppressively long title ; bat nowadays it seems that very 
nice distinotiona are neceasaiy, seeing that there are as many 
sabdivisions of men called Liberals as there are of Methodists, 
or more. I do not know whether you are actively engaged 
with this particular body, but presume that you are in 
sympathy with it Just twenty years earlier Herbert 
Spencer and others, who saw deep into the main currents 
of thought, tried to form a similar organization, and a 
meeting was convened at this house. Bub it all came to 
nothing. Nearly all the Liberals were supine, saying, and 
I suppose thinking, as Sir 'William Haroourt openly boasted, 
that the election of 1880 had finally crashed the Jingoes. 

He rect^nized that something more than a party 
question was involved in the controversy hefore the 
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nation. A profound change had affected the national 

teonper, and the only hope of permanent and genuine 
improvement laj in the return to the hetter ideals of 
an earlier day. 

To Caitok Babhkit. 

15 Bmton Street, "W., Decemier 17, 1900. 
. . . The only hope that I now have of onr ooontiy's re- 
covery to sanity lies in ednoation ; by which I mean, not 
only books and leotores, which may be very e£fective, nor 
winning of marks at schools by spelling and sucih ei^oits 
as are within the porview of inspectors, which are better 
thtm nothing ; bnt the gradual action of the more thoughtful 
and refined minds on those which are loss so, Booh as you 
are trying to adiieve by your residence at Toynbee, in 
contact with some of the lower ranks of London society. 
It is a slow and laborious process, uid must sometimes be 
very trying to your steadfastness. But we, or rather those 
of us who are young enough to be active, have nothing less 
before us than to build np again the sense of right and 
justice in political matten which the bulk of the nation 
has lost, and indeed the very existence of which is openly 
denied and soofiFed at. I hope you will live to oontuninate 
many minds wiUi the fbolish and exploited notions of our 
yont^, and onr &thers. 

In relation to one of the saddest feature of the war 
he took a prominent part. In December, 1900, his 
niece, Miss Emily Hobhouse, moved by the sad 
accounts which had reached her of the suffering of the 
Boer women and children, who had been rendered 
homeless by the burning of their farms, and carried off 
to what became known afterwards as Concentration 
Camps, sailed for South AMca, determined, if possible, 
to visit the Camps and bring to the sufferers such 
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relief as circumstuices might allow. She received 
a permit to visit the Orange River Colony fiom Sir 
Alfred Milner, and found already in active operation 
the condition of things which subsequently produced 
so terrible a mortality. Accounts of what she found 
were written home to her relatives, and efforts were 
made by Lady Hobhouse and others to bring them to 
the notice of the War OflBce, and to obtain reUef for 
the sufferers. For this purpose in particular the 
Conmiittee of the South AMca Women and Children 
Distress Fund was formed. On its behalf Lord Hob- 
house addressed the following letter to the ^eaker : — 

AprU 16, 190L 
Six, — I write on the diance that you will be able to call 
special attention to one phase of the dreadful calomitieB in 
South Afiica, for which jaa and I and all our ooontrymen, 
in more or less degree, have to answer. Some of those 
whose attention has been apecially attracted to these things 
have for some time been trying to relieve the weakest and 
most innocent sufferers, and they have formed a committee 
which is now on the point of iasoing an appeal for more 
general efforts to that end. I am not myself one of the 
oommittee, though my wife is, and I am doing what one 
weak individual can to assist them. This oommnnication 
to yon ia written without their anthorify, hut each separate 
utterance does something to diffuse that knowledge which 
is the necessary condition of right action. Onr appeals are 
addressed to all English people who have hearts to feel fbr 
the sufferings of feUow men and women, and to all who are 
thinking what course of action at the present moment is 
most likely to bring honour and permanent t«st to onr 
coontiy. We do not speak of political or military action ; 
saoh matters are beyond onr scope. We mean action for 
the relief of acute sufferings, of which, whether he thinks 
them inevitable, jnstifiaiUe, or otherwise, every K"g''"^"**" 
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must feel the pun&Inen, EUid none can say that he has not 
bad a shaie in bringing them to pass. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the dispates, what- 
ever the rights and wrongs alleged on either side, it has 
been abondantly dear for more tiian a twelvemonth that 
we are engaged in the snlijagation of two commtinities ; 
small ones, it is tme, bat previously at liberty to manage 
their own internal affairs ; and that they are fighting with 
all their strength to preserve that liberty. That speoies of 
war, war with a nation, leads to dreadM misery. It has 
led ns on to lay waste laxga portions of the conntry, and to 
drive a portion of their male inhabitants and large nnmbers 
of women and children, who either woold not or conld not 
escape, away &om their homes into camps where they are 
kept in confinement. This is done in order that they may 
not afford sustenance to the males who are in arms. Bat 
thos they are deprived of the ability to sustain themselves, 
and are dependent on the arrangements made by their 
captors. 

The difficulty of such arrangements is very great. The 
resolts, of which we have received sccoonts at first-hand, 
are sach as to rend the heart and to shook the conscience. 
Kombers crowded into small tents : some sick, some dying, 
occasionally a dead one among th«n ; scanty rations dealt 
oat raw, laok of fael to cook them ; lack of water for 
drinking, for oookiag, for washing ; laok of soap, brushes, and 
other instruments of personal cleanliness ; lack of bedding or 
of beds to keep the body off the bare earth ; lack of clothing 
for warmth and in many cases even for decency ; no needles 
or thread to mend tatters ; shelter only in tents of single 
canvas, now scorched by a very hot sun, and now drenched 
by rain, and very slender appliances to meet the maladies 
consequent on such exposure. It is not that onr people are 
cruel ; we ore not casting blame ; certainly many are doing 
what they can with the resources at their disposal, and doing 
it with pily in their hearts. But the evil comes of the 
nature of ^e war in which we are engaged, and of the 
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magnitude and noveliy of our nndeitakmg to uproot a 
population and to keep it at a distance firom ita o'wn 
home. 

We do not dwell on woonded feelings, the angoish of 
separation, the despair of watching the ohildreii, onable to 
help while they waste away. These are grie& which money 
can alleviate bnt little. Bnt every kind of physioal affliction 
seems to be acoomnlated in these camps, or, at least, in some 
of them, containing thousands of people : hmiger, thirst, 
nakedness, weariness, dirt, disease ; and money judiciously 
applied may aUeviate these things. 

We add that onr proposal is to give help wherever suffer- 
ings and a chance of alleviating them are found ; all without 
reference to the national chunoter of the recipients. It 
may be that the greater part of what we collect may go 
to Dutch people ; but if so, that will be because they are 
the most numerous and the most exposed to want and 
hardship. 

We have disclaimed aU political or military references; 
and yet there is one sense of the words in which our 
enterprise, if sacceBsfnl, oan hardly fail to have a political 
result. Whatever differences of opinion there are as to 
the merits of the war and the course it has to run, all 
agree that, after it is over, English people and Dutch will 
have to live in the same political society. Anything that 
attracts the two component parts of that society to one 
another will diminish its friction and streng^ien its union. 
And it may well be that the help, and perhaps still more 
the sympathy, brought by English people to the women 
and children of the Dutch in their direst need will soften 
the feelings of the weaker party, and make it easier for them 
to unite in one community with the stronger. 

Hot being allowed to prolong her visits to the Camps, 
Miss Hobhouse returned to England at the end of 
May, 1901, and made a personal appeal to the authtni- 
ties at the War Office for a reform of the Camps and 

Q 3 
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for permiBsioii to return to assist in the work. To 
the latter request no answer was ^ven, and while 
promises of reform were made, the death-rates, of which 
monthly returns were given henceforward, proved that 
the accounts which Miss Hohhouse had ^ven of the 
conditions of life in the Camps had erred only by being 
too moderate. As the summer wore on, matters grew 
worse ; with each monthly return the death-rate in- 
creased till, as Dr. F. S. Arnold said in an address 
from a deputation of citizens to the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, it rose to a point paralleled only in the 
great historic pestilences. The War Office had ap- 
pointed a committee of ladies to visit and report 
on the Camps, but their sailing was delayed ; and, 
moved by the continual letters which she received 
&om South Afi-ica painting the distress and despair of 
women and children, many of whom were now person- 
ally known to her, Miss Hobhouse determined to rn^e 
a final attempt to reach the Camps agun. She sailed 
accordingly in October, but was met at Capetown by 
an officer and soldiers, by whom she was forcibly 
deported. On her return to England Lord Hobhouse 
at once took up her cause, and stated her case in the 
following letter to the papers : — 

Sm — My oiece. Miss Emily Hobhouse, writes to you a 
letter e:qjanator7 of the incidents relating to her seizure 
in Capetown and deportation to England. Om you find 
space to append to it aome remarks from my point of view ? 

No power on earth can prevent the case from being 
publicly discussed, and that process may be rendered more 
inteUigent by a temperate statement of facts and an indica- 
tion of the great principles on which they bear. 

Miss Hobhouse does not enter on any political question, 
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except 80 iar as the attack on her liberty is itself a political 
qaestioiu It may, with other attacks on other people, 
hecome one if the law is foond tmeqtuJ to protect private 
individtials against orders whidi persons in command of 
the organized forces of the oonntry, and therefore physically 
masters of it, may take it into their heads to issue. Every 
reasonable effort will be made to bring this case to the 
calm arbitrament of law. And I say no more on tiiat side 
of it now, except that I believe the treatment accorded to 
her has no warrant of law to support it. But suppose I am 
wrong. Suppose it to be the law that the Crown (i e. the 
Minister for the time being in ofBce) has XK)wer, on its own 
allegation of military necessity, to declare ' martial law,* 
and that no court of justice can inquire whether such 
necessity really exists, what law do we live under? There 
is no difference in this respect between a oolony and 
England. Is it the case that the Crown can abrogate all 
existing laws in any given area, and plaoe the i>er8cais and 
property of its inhabitants at the discuretion of some soldier 
who happens to be in command there and then, one who 
may be an able and thoughtftil man, such as Lcnrd Kitchener, 
or may be an inexperienced subaltern who takee action 
pending orders &om a superior? The great Duke of 
Wellington, who saw into the heart of practical matters 
with as true insight as was ever given to man, has told as 
that ' martial law ' (other than the law applicable to military 
forces) is no law at all j it is the will of a man who has 
force at his disposal. No lawyer that I can discover has 
ever told ua anything so full and so true about that military 
dictatorship which we have called by the misleading name 
of ' martial law.' Such is the general notion of it. Such 
is the practical working of it. Its results on the large scale, 
when passions run high, are such as no man likes to con- 
template or read about. In Miss Hobhouse's case passions 
have not run high, and the consequences, though injurious, 
are not grave ; but the principle that underlies it is just 
as momentous aa in any other case of militaiy dictatorship. 
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Taking her aooonnt as coireot, all her remonstrances were 
met by the one magic formula: Why am I prevented &om 
joining my iriends? — Martial law. Why should I submit 
to be examined by a strange doctor instead of my own ? — 
Martial law. What right have yon to set those nurses npon 
me? — Mtutial law. By what antbority do yon take me 
from my ship into another? — Martial law. What offence 
have I committed 7 — Martial law. The poor officers, indeed, 
said all they conld, and it is all qnite logical on the theory 
that the will of the oommander is the law. Bnt then it 
shows in a strong light what, on nearer acquaintance, this 
sort of law is; how it may reign panunonnt over the 
minatiae of life, aoocmling as one thing or another is con- 
venient for the officer on tiie spot. Doabtless in other 
cases, where immediate action is necessary, the officer on 
the spot acts as he thinks best; bnt only subject to the 
ultimate judgement of a court of justice aa to the right 
or wrong of what is done, I would urge my oonntrymen 
to fix their attention en these principles, which lie at the 
very root of the division between &ee and despotic institu- 
tions. If the law is, as the authorities contend, constitutional, 
questions familiar to oar fore&thers, but unfamiliar to us, 
will soon arise. And, seeing how very long a time it takea 
to in&rm large molUtades as to the value of an abstract 
principle not yet violated in their own persons, they cannot 
begin a day too soon. — ^Yonrs, &a. 

HosaouBE. 
15 Bmton Street, W., December 8, 1901. 

As to the difficulties besetting any action to test the 
legality of the deportation, he wrote to Mr. Symonds : — 

15 Bruton Street, W., Dece^er 5, 1901. 

Our first difficulty is to find a defendant in England. I do 
not expect that Brodrick or any other Minister will help us. 

As to an Act of Indemnity, of course the Ministrj can 
have one by holding up a little finger. Opposition would 
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not have the ghost of a olianoe ; nor do I think that any 
would be offered ; for arbitrary as Ministerial Acts, whether 
defensible in law or not, have been, and senseless as I think 
them to have been, they have the national will at their back, 
which, if it had been previonsly expressed hy the Legislatnre, 
would leave no legal ground of complaint. And resort to 
Indemnity is an admission of illegality, or something like it. 

To impeachment there is the same practical answer : au 
ovowhelming majority. We are in a minority, I fear still 
a very small one ; and we mnst make the best of it. 

It is gratifying to hear that pnblio-spirited men are 
willing to contribute ftmds. Bat, for more tiian one reason, 
I prefer to bear on my own shoulders the expense of the 
suit, as well as the odiom and the ridioole which its &ilTire 
will bring down. I believe I can bear it aU. What I 
cannot do is to carry on newspaper warfora I cannot read 
quick enongfa, nor write, nor think ; in short, I am too old 
and worn oat. I did not like writing the letter I have 
written : yielding only to ni^^t instance of Mends ; and I 
cannot now think it of any importance. 

I fear that legal ei^>enses will prevent my giving even 
the little I am wont to give to political, otgects ; bat I most 
rab on as best I may. 

In point of fiict it was found impossible to bring an 
action, and the incident remains as an evidence of 
what is possible under the laws of a &ee country. 

In home as in foreign matters Lord Hobhonse's 
attitude was essentially that of a Liberal of the old 
school, but it was tempered in relation to domestic 
afiairs and to ecoriomie questions, first, by a deep-lying 
sympathy with the working classes, as men labouring 
under permanent difficulties in the way of obtaining 
justice, and secondly, by a clear perception, based on 
a practical knowledge of afiairs, that the energetic and 
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unimpeded action of public authorities is in many 
matters the only altematiye to the corrupt influences 
of wealth. This second point ia sufficiently illustrated 
by his work in forwarding the creation of the London 
County Council, and in promoting a more equitable 
adjustment of local taxation. In the letters which 
foUow, there will be seen a very strong ^mpathy with 
the aims of labour, contending with a distrust of many 
of the methods of Trades Unions and of many of the 
principles of Socialism. 

To LoBD Fabskr. 
CheLrlton House, Nailsea, SomerBefc. 
October 3, 1892. 
Many thanks for your letter of SOth nit., and the ac- 
companying memoranduiQ on wages. I think the letter is 
sore to have a good effect, bringing ont as it does the great 
maguitade and formidable diffioolties of the operations 
which some of our members [of the L.C.C.] think bo simple 
and 80 easy to handle I think we may rely with tolerable 
confidence on the working of experience in this department, 
as in others, of human offaiis. It is very natural that the 
men who have fonght on one side of the wages question 
should see that side clearly, and the other side dimly or not 
at all ; and not aarprising that the representatives of wage- 
earning constituencies should for some' time be swift to 
follow the wage-earning members. But there ia nothing 
like responsibility for making people slow and oaatioos. 
Mistakes doubtless have been and will be made in en- 
deavouring to redress what most of ns think to be the 
ineqoaUty that bears against the hand-worker. But they 
are made on dieaper terms, and are more easily set ri^t, 
by Municipal than by National GK)vemment3; and every 
experiment will bring its lesson of &ilure or success to 
a number of men whom the progress of events is irresistibly, 
and rapidly, bringing to play a most important part in 
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pnblio affairs. This sort of oonaideration has made me 
anziooa ever aiuce the great eztenaion of franchise in 1867 
to bring forward working-men into School Boards, Vestries, 
administrative bodies of all kinds. And though they think 
thoughts and do actions which I cannot well nnderHtand, 
I conceive it to be a matter of political necessity that their 
views shall have a trial : and, moreover, findiT^g those I have 
come across to possess as much ability and honesty as other 
people, though possibly biassed and narrow, I bedieve iha.t 
after a not minoas amonnt of experiment, nnder the 
preasnre of great responsibility, and with plenty of criticism 
and discossion, their efforts will produce more good result 
than bad, even as regards the single question of wages : to 
say nothing of the political and social stability given by 
the free play of conflicting views. I think your paper is 
ezoelleatly calculated to make people think, whether they 
be beadstrong, one-eyed labonr-members, or men wh<^ 
having no dear views of their own, have followed those 
whom they believe to understand the question best. 

He was quite capable of sympathiziDg with the 
demands of labour when they afifected property for 
which he was himself responBible, as appears in a letter 
of much earlier date. 

Simla, June 80, 1872. 
. . . When M. wrote last, she mentioned a strike, or at 
least a combination, for rise of wages at Hadspen. One 
would be very sorry if an actual strike were to take place, 
for that leads to much misery, but I am not sony to hear 
that the labourers there have the spirit to demand greater 
advantages for themselves. I am sure that nothing effectual 
can be done to bridge over the frightful gulf between rich 
and poor whioh ^sts in our country, till the poor become 
intelligent enough and strong enough to manage their own 
afllairs. We are, of course, a very long way from that yet : 
bat education is beginning to tell, and life is stirring the 
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inert masB. It is probably the prelade to a better state 
of aodoty ; but that can hardly be reached withont severe 
troubles in the process. 

To Last HoBHor>8s. 
15 Bruton Street, W., Jidy 28, 1897. 
The diBcossions on Compensation &o. Bill do not begin 
till Monday, so I shall not be present. I have received a 
sheaf of 'amendments,' real and supposed ; very real, some of 
them, in my opinion : but then I have always hated, and 
still hate, l^e law which makes a certainly and absolutely 
innocent man liable to pay for injuries Buffered by another 
who cannot be more innocent, and is in many cases clumsy 
or careless or foolhardy. Bat mine is not popular doctrine; 
and political parties are with one another in denouncing 
it. So there is nothing for the isolated thinker to do, 
except sit by and wonder what will oome next I guess 
that the next thing will be to throw all the burden of 
individmd misfortunes on 'the State,' which the wise 
leaders of the artisan classes teach them to look upon as 
an omnipotent being, existing apart &om individual men 
and women, with an inexhaustible parse filled by some 
magic, and ready to remove all ills of life. And so they 
cry more and more for * State ' aid, not knowing that they 
are themselves the State, and that payments by the State 
come mainly out of their own pockets and are to a large 
extent a device for making the industrioos and thri%' pay 
for those who are not such. 

To Cahos BASNKrr (with reference to the Engineers' Strike). 
16 Bruton Street, W., November 8, 1897. 
I am quite prepared to think yon have done right, 
beoaose yoa have a profonnd understanding of the relations 
between capital and labour ; and are sore to judge sym- 
pathetically and wisely. I am not, however, prepued to 
follow you. Doubt is the parent of inaction, and I have 
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serions doabts oq which side one's sympathieB ought to be. 
I do not pretend to have stndidd the case any deeper than 
to satisfy myself that the points raised in this particular 
dispate are saoh as only one who is versed in sach qaes- 
tions can nndeiBtuid ; and that a saperficial looker-on is 
jost as likely to do harm as good by interfering. Probably 
the present tossle has a long history behind it, and ia the 
climax of many lesser ones. Perhaps it is in its essence 
a straggle for power, or for independence, between capital 
and labour. It is true that readiness to confer is a point 
in favour of the men, bat it is only one of many stages 
of the dispute. Twenty years ago, perhaps even ten, I 
should have been in favour of the men in a general struggle, 
but they have latterly, along with increased power, shown 
(as I think) such ugly tendencies towards tyranny as to 
make me suspicious of them ; and doubtful whether their 
victory would be a public good. 

It seems absurd to think so much of one's own absolutely 
insignificant action, but, on the whole, I shall fed more 
easy in my own mind by not interfering at all. 

To Mb. Q. J. HOLTOAKB. 

January 27, IWi. 
Comparatively early in life, I became a convert to the 
principle of encouraging the presence in Parliament of 
representatives drawn from the poorer classes; and after 
the extension of franchise in 1884-6 I have thought it of 
great political importance. The wealthier Liberals have 
been very shy c^ it ; and I remember thmhiTig that in the 
case of Odger they behaved both unwisely and unfiurly. 
I think they are wiser now: but it is probably from their 
reluctance to Labour members, or partly so, tluit there has 
grown up among the Labour ranks that hostility to the 
Liberal party which in some minds seems to have become 
a leading principle of politics, and which is used, with 
reason or without, to iiqnre Iiiberala at elections : thereby 
most certainly also injuring the interests of Ihe Labour 
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cloas. I remember reading some three or four years ago 
a letter by Qoldwin Smith, who gave a large ahare of his 
bnlUant abilities to the service of the Laboor class, ex- 
pressing hia dismay and disgust at the masses of the artisan 
olaas in England joining with their old oppressors to 
trample down those to whose efforts they owed the increase 
of their power and material wel&re. 

The rise of the Protectionist moTement served to 
confirm Lord Hobhoxise's conviction of the immense 
and growing power of the oiganized forces of wealth 
to influence puUic opinion. 

To Mb. Holtoakk. 

February 13, 1904. 
To my mind, among aJl the sinister phenomena emer- 
gent during the last twenty years, the most ominous of 
formidaUe politioal danger is the complete success with 
which the money power has subjogated the ephemeral 
press, which for all immediate political pnrposes leads the 
nation. Oar conquest of the two Dutch Bepnblics was care- 
fully prepared by years of sedulous slander against the Dutch 
in African newspapers, all echoed in the bulk of English 
papers; and these papers have passed into the hands of 
the rich classes, who &voar military force and aatocratio 
government, and are steady adversaries of freedom and of 
fJl the institutions that make for it. Look at the sudden 
sweep of the doctrine of commercial protection over the 
country. It is due very largely to the command gained 
over newspapers by rich people, who have been pouring 
out money like water for the purpose of saturating the 
country with their arguments, and (until rebuffed) of in- 
fluencing elections, ^e sums spent have been enormous : 
and yet we poor simple folk, who without any veil over 
us support the present commercial status, cannot by any 
means £nd out who are the promoteis of this vast propa- 
ganda. Surely it was never yet heard of Uiat a great 
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public agitation for a revolation in fdndamental national 
policy shoald be carried on, and that we should not know 
who are the people who are hiring adTocates fmd spreading 
liteiatnre to keep all this agitation going. It seems to me 
a serioos pnblio danger. 



To L. T. ] 

16 Bniton Street, W., March 27, 1904. 
The extreme difGcolty [Ilea in] conveying information 
to large nnmbers of people when it is not that sort of 
information which newspaper people call iu their slang 
* good copy.' It oan only be done by those who have got 
some powerfnl machinery at their back. Soch machinery 
was, and is, at the command of those who call themselves 
by tiie enphemism * Tariff-Beformers.' As their method of 
retom to barbaric iostitations has in its &voiir a large part 
of the daily newspapers and the whole of the well-manned 
oaacnses in the Tory interests, they had only to print their 
fictions and their fidlacies, which mnst have been very easy 
to prodnce, and then nothing was needed bnt money to set 
them rolling along the ohaunels already cat for tiieir reoep- 
ticm. The money, we know, was forthcoming at once in 
profbsion. The extreme baehfnlness of its providers pre< 
vents OS &om knowing from whom this great public service 
pTOoeeda Bnt there ia more than one wealthy interest to 
which it may be highly profitable to spend money &eely in 
aeonring power to the party which fovonrs those who possess 
mon^. I was told the other day by a man who is mnch 
among political people, that there are active Toiy partisans 
(whether calling themselves Unionists, Liberal-Unionists, 
ImperialistB, Constitntionalists, or any other &n.cy name 
matters little) who say that they do not care what the next 
eleotion may oost them, beoanae the brewers will provide it 
all. Certainly if the brewers spend ten millions in giving 
the Tories a &esh term of power, they may easily get twenty 
in retnm. So wonid other great monopolists or compact 
alliances, snoh as water oompanies, urban landowners, money 
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dealers, oontraotors et hoc genua omne, icclading patriots 
who own gold-mines ; to my nothing of oar friends the 
parsons, who provide, not much money, tmt vast quantities 
of platforms for raral audiences. It is the principle of 
Tanuaany — simplicity itself ; yon put me in office, and I will 
take care that you shall dip your hands in the pablic 
pocket. 

Yon think that the partionlar form of the great general 
reaction in favoor of private interests as against pablio, 
which consists of cunningly ac(jasting ortstoms duties, has 
been killed. I, thinking of the eternal and ubiquitous 
power of the purse, and seeing that the purses have with 
them, either directiiy or indirectly through other issues, the 
men of rank and ofBoe, the organised professicms, induding 
those of education and official theology, cannot rise above 
a hope that you may be right. 

2Sth. Saturday's Hyde Park meeting seems to have gone 
off with spirit and without hitch j not like Uie meetings held 
to protest against Dike's wars, which were broken up by 
Cily patriots importing weU-drilled mobs for the pmpose. 
I see one of the loudest of ftn&ronades in the Daily Neat 
this morning, and well written too. But I don't suppose it 
will have muoh affect. The men now in power have learned 
to despise the voice of multitudes, unless it is expressed at 
the Parliammtary pollijig-boaths. But t^ose are exactly 
the places to which Londoners resort for the purpose of 
taking away the power which at Municipal elections they 
seem to confer on popular causes ; and they have well earned 
the contempt they have got. 

I hope you will get a refreshing holiday, and be able to 
put aside for a time the grinding controversies into which 
yon have been plunged, and to enjoy the exquisite beauty 
of vernal Italy, which we stupid EngUah only visit in dusty 
auttmiu ; and to indulge in some days of intercourse with 
the great creations of great artists, painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, whose genius blossomed when the heavy weight of 
ecclesiastical theology was lifted for a while hy the return 
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to 'pagan ' thought Whatever the ' re-birth ' did or &iled 
to do, it certainly prodnoed a great oatburst of hmaau 
energy in many ways ; though, alas ! it was to be quenched 
again too soon by the strong hand of power; how&r owing 
to its own demerits who ahall say 7 Adhuc sub iudiee li» est. 

Lord Hobhouse was well aware that the reactionary 
movement which so much impressed him was not 
confined to his own country. He was, howeva:, very 
doubtful as to the value of any criticism by English 
Liberals of the doings of another nation. 

To I>B. Evans Dabbt. 

Banwell Abb^, Somersetshire, August 13, 1901. 

Drab Sib, — I beg to acknowledge your letter of the Sth inst. 
inviting me to join in the address to President Roosevelt, 
of which you raidosed the copy herewith returned. 

I think with you that tl^se outbursts of savagery over 
large tracts of the U-S^A., apparently among all classes of 
society, or with the tacit aoquiescence of all, must be classed 
among the ugliest symptoms of that recrudescence of, or 
relapse into, barbarism which, as it seems to me, is affecting 
large portions of Christendom. It shows itself in all depart- 
ments of hmnan thought and conduct: reviving abandoned 
belie& and reverting to social types which have been tried 
and found wanting. In the cases with which you deal, it 
shows itself in taking popular clamour for evidence, and 
accusation fijr proof, and violence for firmness ; in refusal to 
wait for calm inquiry ; in bloodthirsty desire for vengeance ; 
and in enjoyment of tortures infiicted on the victims : all 
impulses of barbarous peoples, very hardly and slowly over- 
come by civilizing agencies. 

It is true that I have no personal knowledge of these 
things, but I have for years past seen them stated in public 
prints, and have not seen any public contradiction of them : 
nor can it be tmthfiilly said ^lat they are intrinsically incred- 
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ible, therefore I believe them to be traa AaA so strongly do 
I feel the existence of a gieat evil, that I do not like to 
refiiee participation in yoox address without giving a reason. 

My reason, cartly stated, is that I think the intervention 
of foreigners in the a£Eaira of a great nation by direct 
approach to its Government is likely to prove not only 
ine£feotiial for its purpose, bat a source of irritation which, if 
it produce any result, will enlist national pride in defence 
of the impngned condoot, and so harden the wrongdoers in 
their wrongdoing. And this consideration is, I think, 
strengthened when the conduct impngned is the natural o£f- 
spring of a temper into which a Ifurge portion of the stronger 
races of mankind have &Jlen. 

I do not see clearly whether you consider that the practice 
of lynching is or is not due to hatred or contempt of the negro 
race. I have underlined some passages which look both 
wayB. In such acconnts of lynching as I have seen, a 
ooloured person has almost invariably been the Tictim. Il^ 
however, it is true that white persons are lynched indiscrim- 
inately with others, the practice cannot be ascribed wholly 
to race prejudice. My own belief is that it is due to race 
pngudice. That evil temper has been only too prevalent 
among onr own countrymen, as eveiybody must see who 
has made himself fiuuiliar with the history of either the East 
Indies or the West, or of our dealings with Chinese or 
Afiicans or Austr^ians or Maories. But in the Southern 
TJ.S.A. it has been sharply accentuated by generations of 
slave-holding, and by the forcible abolition of slavery. 
It is notable that Americans have been familiarized with 
lynching through the (not unjustifiable) repression of crime 
by volunteer agency, in the half-settled territories where 
the law waa not yet strong enough to cope with robbets and 
mnrdereis. But there, the offenders, being white men, the 
practice of lawless revenge has weakened with the weakening 
of lawless perseoution, and with tiie steengthening of more 
regular and dispassionate modes of dealing with it. Quaere, 
has it weakened in the case of Negroes ? 
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It ia fftf firom my wish to nuss oontroverv^ with 70a, or to 
suggest that yaa shoald reooiuidar jaar proceedings beosnw 
another who sympathises with your general aim feels doubts 
as to their practical effect. Neman more than myself depre- 
oates the prevalent doctrines. The flood of reaction has been 
visibly rising these thirty years and more; and our Transat- 
lantic kinsfolk are taking their share of it in snch modes as 
are congenial to their history and preeoit political ciroom- 
stancee. The very radimento of national moralil^ have to 
be learned all over again. . . . To yon and others who are en- 
deavooring to teach their fellow men to fellow the ways of 
peace and jastice, and to hate high-handed aggression in all 
its workings, whether tynations or races or olasaes,! cordially 
wish all soocess. Moreover, the wording of yoor address 
appears to me to be very temperate and oonrteons, and as in- 
offensive as its matter permits. Bat I have probably said 
enough to show iJiat a man may earnestly desire to abate 
violence, and yet hesitate to foUow a particular road by 
which others seek to reach that oliiject; though yon may, and 
probably will, tliink my reasons weak and inoonclasive. 

To L. T. HOBHODSB. 

Banwell Abbey, October 3, 1904. 
I shoald like to see some paesagea of histoiy pat together 
with the view of showing how oertaioly, and how qoickly, 
a nation which throws itself into the bosiness of oonqaest 
loses its own liberties, and with them its power of initiative 
and its general health: as in the cases of Spain and 
Portugal, and of Prance under Lonis XIV and both the 
Bonapartes ; not to go back to wider ranges of time or 
space, or forward to present affairs. The same survey would 
show how the lost of conquest is habitually disguised under 
the names of Liberty, Beligion, and Peace. Spain and 
Portugal were to convert benighted Amerioans and TTtHi^n^ 
to Christiuiily, and were Messed by Popes accordingly. 
The elder Bcmaparte was always going to estaUish 
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peace. Tlie yotmger one did aotaally establish it, aooording 
to hia own assertion. ' L'Empire 7 o'est la Paix I ' was hia 
frequent refrain. Poor honest fellows ; both found perrerse 
neighbours who waged constant wars gainst them till they 
were beaten down. Bat I don't expect yon to do this 
piece of work ; at all events not now ; perhaps yon may 
ecaao aero« somebody else vho will. Meanwhile, I am 
sore ihat your essay can have none bat a good effect, if it 
has any at all. I add tiiis proviso, beoanse I feel convinced 
(I dare say yon have heard me say so before) that onr 
eoantiTmen are so besotted with their visions of Empire — 
meaning that on Englishman shall feel himself to be the 
lord of half the ear^'a sor&ce, and so sit at home mfOct 
ytU»v like Homer's Zens — that nothing will care as except 
some great and paioftil shock, whetiher it come frt>m foreign 
war or from intestine commotions. If this foreboding is 
wrong, lucroappone. Yoa are, at all events, right is trying 
to bring aboat a saner mood t^ appeals to reason. 

The 'essay' here referred to was the proof of a volume 
on ' Democa'acy and Reaction,' published a few weeks 
later. Ijtnrl Eobhonse went through the proofe with 
his accustomed thoroughness. Some of the longer 
comments on points suggested to him by its perusal 
are subjoined. 

. . . There are two main causes of reaction after every 
great forward movement. One is that some of the most 
energetic of the movers are those who have set their hearts 
upon destroying, or it may be creating, some partioalar 
institution. When their object is gained, these are satisfied 
and cease working. Again, there are many, probably the 
miyoiity, who form extravagant expectations of the results 
of viotoiy, and when they see only reasonable resolts they 
are disaj^inted and angry ; all the more so if, as is likely, 
even those reasonable reaults are attenoated by the imper- 
fections of all human endeavour. So both satis&otion and 
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dissotisfiKstioii are obatadea to further effort in the path 
of reform. The fieqoel of the great Farliameniary reform 
of 18^ is a striking example. Immediately after its 
passing, large bodies of Whigs (the aroh-IUulical, Sir 
FraocdB Bnrdett, among the first) joined the Tories, fbrming 
the Conservative party tmder PeeL In 18S4 the orer- 
whelming minority of the Beformers 'was mach reduced, 
and in 1887 there was a compact Opposition of 800 in the 
Eoose of Commons, who nearly paralysed the aotion of the 
Melboome-Bussell Ministry. 

I do not think yon have lost sight of oanses like these, 
bat they migM perhAps be nsefiilly more acoentnated. I 
myself have always thought that in 1868, and again in 1880, 
the nation was, under Gladstone's mighty impulse, moved to 
a higher moral level than it was able to maintain, and it 
fell back accordingly under the influence of coarser passions 
when the impnlse was relaxed. His boldest and noblest 
actions were made the objects of keenest attack by the 
enemy, and were bat feebly supported in the conntiy ; such 
as the Alabama Arbitration, and his reversal of the fVere- 
Shepstone-Colley-Lytton piracies ; both leading to ezceU»it 
results, though afterwards spoUed l^ the revival of the 
pirate (Lmperialist} policy ; and as his Irish Home Bule, 
which he was not allowed to try. 

. . . India is the only real ' I^pire ' we possess (unless 
we include Ireland as another province held under our 
direct government by military force), and with its acquisi- 
tion Liberalism bad very little to do ; thongh its admiuis- 
tration gives rise to the essential differences between 
popular and antooratio tendencies. When we attempted 
to treat the American Colonies as our 'Empire,' we 
failed. Only a few Whigs, such as Bnrke and Eoz, 
bad then risen to the conception of self-governing off- 
shoots. It was after Papineau's rebellion that ihis con- 
ception took vigorous root; and its growth was doubtless 
due to the Liberal party. The present loose but real union 
between us and our American and AustaJasiau Colonies is 
B 9 
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due to this oouoeption. If the Gl«OTgian principles vere 
xerived, we should break np to-morrOT. 

... It la a difficnlt job to call a political party bj the 
name which soits it best, especially when it is cbanging 
its name every few years, as the Tory party and its snc- 
oeasots have done. Unmeaning nicknames are nsoally the 
best. BQch as Tory, Whig, Bianohi, Vfen, Gaelf, Ghibelline, 
Hngoenot, Mountain. 'Whiteboy, Malignant, Copperhead, 
Locofooo, and so forth. F&rties osing names that denote 
qoalities take good qualities for themselves and bad ones 
&x their opponents ; and the names, even if justifiable at 
the moment, are apt to become veiy inappropriate as time 
Ttms on. Bat to make a nickname convenient, it requires 
that the parfy ahonld have borne it for a long time. The 
Tory party in the hands of Peel dropped its name and 
became Ctmservative, implying that its opponents were 
destmctiTe of something that it defended. Disraeli hated 
the name Oonservative and liked the name Tory ; bnt Tory 
had a bad odour, and he set np other names, sach as tiie 
Conntry party, and the Patriotic party. Certainly in his 
hands Oonserrative was one of the last epithets apjJicaUe 
to the pextj which he used for destroying the work of 
Liberal Ministries, and satorating our politics with Imperial 
military ideas. None of the new names stnck iiU the 
happy moment when the Liberal party was Mghtened at 
the proposal to apply its own principles to the goveniment 
of Lvlood; and then the combination which truly re- 
presented the Tories in npholding government by force 
took the name of Unionist, and fell under the leadership 
of Chamberlain. The new name and new leadership proved 
to be most vahiable acquisitions. I don't think that the 
CJonservative aide of this combination attracted the new 
voters of 1886 or the great mass of the middle olass, who 
displaced Liberals for the sake of Tories. It was the Tory 
side. They were attracted by rank, wealth, <^ce, the 
weight of ol^gy. lawyers, soldiers, organized professions 
and interests, 1^ the incessant exaltation of military glory 
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and depreciation of joBtioe or geaerouty towards otter 
nations aa being mere pnsiUammity. On the temper bo 
created oame Hie great moving power of money; &eely 
contribnted by the owners of it, who have foond the 
parohBBe of political power to be the porohaae of the 
national purse and the best of investments, and who found 
their position menaced 1^ the Liberal principle that pnblio 
intfflwsts mnst be preferred to private. That was all very well 
to talk of in the abstract ; hot when Q^ladatone and some of 
his adherents proceeded to give it practical effect, that was a 
very different affair. Money, freely spent in buying ap news- 
papers and in other modes of poKtical propaganda, and in 
bribery, not sporadic and direct at elections as formerly, bat 
indirect and oontinnons by local entertainments, support of 
local charities, and so forth, was and is the spar that makes 
the mare to ga 

We have said that Lord Hobhouse was a Liberal of 
the old schooljin &ct, he was in the best sense essentially 
a man of moderate views and cautious temper ; the good 
side of his native Conservatism never left him ; jet his 
most prominent interventions in public afiairs, whether 
dealing with- endowments in the early seventies or in 
opposing the war passion at the end of the centuty, 
made men think of him as an extreme and almost 
dangerous BadicaL He possessed the judicial temper 
in an eminent degree, yet he is also seen in these 
letters and in many public acts as the resolute advo- 
cate of an unpopuhu- opinion. The explanation of this 
apparent contradiction is simple enough. His opinions 
on public matters were founded upon actual observa- 
tion of affaira rather than on abstract principles, and 
motdded by a certain native caution, an unsanguine 
temper, and the lawyer's reverenoe for the past and 
habit of looking at things all round before giving an 
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opinion. But the opinion once formed, firom the very &ct 
that its foundations were so secora, was held, against 
the world if necessary, with a tenacity which is rare 
in any department of life, and the swing of circum- 
stances hrought Lord Hobhouse's opinions, moderate 
and reasonable as they were in themselves, more than 
once into sharp conflict with the excited emotions of 
the public at large. The man who under such cir- 
cumstances will not budge an inch is always for the 
time an extremist, and to be an extremist in this sense 
and until the judgement of bis countrymen cooled, 
Arthur Hobhouse was not a&aid. Characteristic of 
his general attitude to public afiairs is a letter on 
HftlifeTT ' the Trimmer.' 

To Miss Foxoboft. 

Charlton House, Portbuiy, Bristd, 

Septena)er 16, 1896. 

I return with many thanks yoor copy of Halifax's 
Trimmer, which I am glad to have seen, and have read 
with great interest It is full of wit and point ; and for the 
most part, as I think, of political aagaoity not con£ned to 
a particular jonotore bat fitted for all times. . . . 

In my judgement we are at this moment in the stream of 
a revolution strcoigly aoalogoos to that of the seventeenth 
oentuiy. Then the problem was how to change firom 
a government mainly monarchical to a government by the 
olasBes who had got knowledge, and with it, power, Kow 
mnoh larger olasses have got knowledge, and with it, power, 
and the problem is again how to adapt forms and maohineiy 
to the substantial changes. There are no pablio men who 
play a more useful •part in such adaptations than the 
Trimmers ; who are despised and vilified by partisans on 
bot^ sides ; but who prevent attempts to do per saitum what 
can only be done in long periods of time, and make it 
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poflsifale to effect great chaoges with little idoodshed, or, 
tinder &Toarable cironmstaiioes, withoat it. In France 
there have been few Trimmers or none, and their social 
changes have been sudden and yiolent, and often diaastrons 
failures. In England we took half the sixteenth century to 
achieve the object of a National Church independent of the 
FOpe : nearly the whole of the seventeenth fat the more 
difficult task of settdng np a constitutional Monarchy oon- 
trolled by a strong Oligarchy : a large part of the nineteenth 
with (I will venture to prophesy) a large part of the 
twentieth for the stUl more difi&oult and complicated task 
of adapting our institations to the vast numbers who claim, 
and who ought, to takke part in pnblio affiurs. In all these 
movements the man who has the sagacity to see and avoid, 
excess and huny, and to take the weakex side for the time 
being, lessens the inevitable shook. He is not the driving 
power, but the governor, of the engine : not tiie sail, but the 
ballast, of the ship. And such a man, I take it, was Hali&x. 
Sincerely yours, 

HOBHODSS. 

A mind so active and bo sincere was not likely to 
rest placidly in any traditional view of religious 
questions, merely because it was traditionaL That 
Lord Hobhouse should have thought long and deeply 
on the ultimate problems is in accordance with the 
foncerity of his character and the profound seriousness 
of bis outlook upon life. What his final views may 
have been is nowhere stated, but it is dear in the 
first place that he was in the widest acceptation of the 
term a Batioualist ; he believed that reason should 
be allowed to play freely round all matters of human 
interest, and the deeper the interest involved, the 
more urgent the need for rational investigation. In 
the second place, for him the essentials of religion 
lay in morality, and it was by its effect on morals 
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that the pretenaons of any creed were to be tested. 
From this it followed further that the oontiast between 
pretension and performance struck him oflen with 
pEuniul force, and, particularly in those later years 
of his life, when so many lights of the religious 
firmament were whining only to the increase of the 
moral darkness, he pointed with his usual incisivenees 
to the contrast between the articles of their creed 
and the teaching that they were giving to the 
people. 

His general view is expressed in a fragment writtrat 
in August, 1898. 

Augtut 10, ISdS. 

Beligion and morality ore two sides of the same bent of 
mind ; that which leads the man to act rightly. Morality 
is the law of oondaot with reference to this world or life. 
Beligion is the law of oonduot wiUi reference to some other 
world or life. 

Sound morality and sound religion prodnoe &a same 
results in conduct and in promoting human, wel&re. Such 
religion as that of the Psalmist's (zv and zxiv), who places it 
in truth, honesty, dean hands, and a pure heart ; as that of 
Micah, who places it in justice, mercy, tad reverenoe ; as 
that of the Epistle of Junes, which places it in benerolenca 
and purily ; as that of ot^er pass^es of the New Testament, 
which place it in love to mankind ; all such maadms of 
religion are just those of morality, only with reference more 
or less express to the will of a ruling Deity. They have 
nothing to do with theologioal dogmas of a tribal or 
sectarian kind. 

The difference is this — the moral man, following laws 
which he believes to be ascertained and continually tested 
by their effect on human welfare, seldom goes astray fa or 
for a long time. Whereas the religious man, believing thai 
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he it obeying the podtiTe comzaands of a Deit^, or ia 
wonimg hie own velfiu« or poesibly that of others after 
death (points which cannot be ascertained or tested), may 
be, and often has been, led into extraTagancaes of conceit, 
pride, folly, and omelty, which bring mankind into de- 
gradation and miseiy. 

It was probably more a love of civil liberty than 
agreement in opinioa which prompted the following 
letter to Mr. Bradlaugh : — 

To C. BsAsiiAuaH, E8« 

16 Bmton Street. W., Atigtut 26. ISSa 
Snt, 

I hare not the honoor of personal aoqttaintance with yon ; 
and if you have heard my name, that is probably all yon 
know of me. Bat for ten years or more I have, though not 
able always to view things as yon do, admired the bravery 
and constancy with whi<^ yon have battled for peace, for 
fi«edom, and for the welfare, as yon see it, of yoor fellow 
men. Two days ago I read in the Star a letter &om yon. 
showing how yonr combats in these public affiurs had in- 
volved you ic debt, and how, not asking help from any one, 
yon asked only that others would not encroach undnly on 
yonr time and strength, while striving to work yourself 
free. 

My oljeot in now writing is to ask yon to accept snoh 
small aid as I can afford. I wish it were more, bat it has 
been my lot for many years to do pnblio work without pay ; 
and BO, among other luxoriee, I have often to deny mysdf 
the Inznry of giving to objects I should like to help. 

I have no right to offer you money, or to be offended if 
you shonld reject it But I hope yon wiU accept it, because, 
though its amount is trifling and will do you little good, it 
is offered from simple respect. 

I will only add, that, except to the one person with whom 
I have all goods in common, viz. my wife, I never speak of 
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private gifls snch as this ; and she is as silent as myself; 
80 that it will rest eutiiely wiUi yoa whether the trassaotion 
is or is not hnown to others. 

Bdieve me to be, 

Bespeotfnlly yonrs, 

HOBHOUSB. 

The following correBpondenoewith Mr. G. J.HoIyoake, 
begun in 1899 and extending over t^e last years of Lord 
Hobhouse's life, sufficiently illustrates his attitude. 
15 Braton Street, "W., Jvly 81, 1899. 

I have jost reoeived an appeal on behalf of a Rationalist 
Press Association, of which I infer that yon are the prime 
mover. I speak of my advanced age with diffidence, because 
I am addressing a man whom I believe to be oldor than 
myself, and yet who is oonapicaously active in promoting 
what he believes to be trath and juatica. But my eneigies 
are &st dying out, and I feel extremely averse from joining 
any fireah societies or combinations. At the same time 
increased length of life has continually brought to me 
increase of conviction that, important as is authority, 
ixaditien, or custom for tiie support of our weak hmuan 
nature, the free play of the most divine &calty in man, his 
reason, is &r more essential ; and that it is very difficult to 
exercise, while aoqoiescence in use and wont is easy enough 
I see, or think I see, in this generation a lazy relapse to 
ruder and less noble ideals of life: the military, the 
priestly, the autocratic; with the consequent habits of 
praying to Hercules instead of putting a shoulder to the 
wheel, and of looking to be guided and protected by 
somebody else through the hard places of life instead of 
ov^rooming them by self-exertion. Those who ate called 
Batioualists appear to me to be doing, as they have long 
done, very valuable work under great discouragement, by 
continually calling on tlieir fellow men to bring assertions 
to the test of reason, and to rely on themselves. And it is 
because of their invaluaUe method and of their constant 
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conra^ in enfoToisg it, lather than from assent to any 
particolar intellectual propositions (though they are not to 
be despised), that I feel they deserve the gratitude and 
aoknowledgement of men who from whatever oaose— otJier 
ooonpatioQS, weaker faculties, aversion to public controversy, 
hesitating doubts, or mere indoloice — look on without 
joining in the conflict. 

Yon do not aak for money apart from the proposed 
industrial enterprise : bnt if you will allow me to accompany 
these ezpresaions of goodwill with a humble gift of money, 
such as befits a man who has for long worked without pay, 
I shall be glad. Please accept the enclosed cheque, to be 
applied as you think £t: and do not hold yourself 
accountable to anybody for the use of it; With great 
respect, lam, 

EUibfiilly yonn, 

EOBHOUSB. 

Charltcm, Portbuiy, AprU 8, 1809. 
I can remember the name of Ernest Jones very well in 
the days of my early youth aa a leading member of the 
Chartist body, whom I, like most of my fellows in age and 
position, then looked upon as raah and dangeroos, even 
malevolent, distorben of the peace, but whom, after some 
years, I learned to regard as honest and brave men, who 
advocated political reforms, much in advance of the average 
political reformer of the day ; but which were all of them 
fidr subjects of discussion, and which have since been to 
a large extent either actually accomplished, or accepted by 
large bodies of men as desirable goals to be gradually 
approached. AU honour to the pioneers in every march of 
the human army. But I am quite oonservative enough to 
think that, vexatious as it is to early reformers who see 
their way dearly, it is better for society at large that 
changes, whether of thought or of organization, should 
come slowly, and that each step onward should be made 
good through discussion and straggle before farther steps 
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are taken. Comparing the progiass of our own oowaixy with 
others, ve have reasou I think to be thankfol that the 
looial forces adverse to ohanges, however beneficial, have 
been overcome inch by inch, and that so we have been 
saved &om the sweeping reactions which follow great 
ohanges made per BoUmn, and by the authority only of 
a few commanding miTiHg, 

To take yoor example of Omar Ehayyam, the history cHf 
which I only knew dimly till now. His perfectly free play 
of thought about all ]nx>blems of life (thoogh jnst the same as 
that of Horace and other ' heathen ' writers tanght to us at 
school) is, when imported into daily life, ooloolated to shook 
violently the average religioaa tiionght of my boyhood. 
And if accepted at once by literary men, it wonld probably 
have created an organized and powerfdl and immovable 
hostile party among the mass of educated and religions 
society. But creeping painAilly in through this channel and 
that,throtigh such thinkers asMtzgerald himself, as Tennyson, 
as Matthew Arnold, and many leaser men, the mind of Omar 
Khayyam has won its way into i^e broad deep oorrent of 
English thought, and holds place as one view among many 
whioh go to make np the mental atmosphere of our time. 
And thoogh we are now, as I think, in a backwater of reaction 
to a lower plane of thonght and social endeavour, whence 
a strong necessity for men of your robust ways of t>"'"lriTig ; 
oar danger from soldiers, priests, Croesuses, and rowdy 
seekers after excitement, and idle pleasnre-hnnters, is not 
so great as that of France or Belgium or Germany or Italy, 
where the npspring of &ee thought was more sadden and 
seemed to be more complete than with as. 

With regard to the pennltimate sentence of yoor letter, 
you most permit me to be sceptical whether I wrote to you 
anything with which you are not familiar, or which is worth 
reproduction. But it does sometimes happen that some 
turn of expression, probably fortuitous, strikes another mind 
as of value. I need hardly say that I shall be glad if it has 
BO happened with any words of mine. 
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November 4, 1899. 

Alaa for tlie Iiollowness of those who clum to be spedal 
and accredited prophets of peace, love, and divine coonselB. 
At the first blast of the trompets in a war of ambition, they 
are all for high-handed foroe and bloodshed. "Where are 
the Bishops and Clergy, the incense-bomers, worshippers 
of Virgins and Saints, consoientiotiB Nonoonformists, sponters 
of fine sentiments for peace conferences ? With exceptions 
lamentably few, they are tramping along the broad and 
easy road laid down by the strong, the rich, and the excitable 
multitude. It would seem that there are few except the 
despised Kationalists and Agnostics (Atheists the Chorches 
would call them) to maintain that the moral law is the 
same for nations aa for indiTidnals, and ^lat there is no 
higher or deeper policy than to do as we would be done by. 
Here we are, howeTor, in the delirium of war fever, and 
for the time preaching is idle or rather worse. 

The French were just in the some state of delirium over 
BreyfuB; having no patience with those who insisted on 
seeking truth or doing justice in the case of a weak indi- 
vidoal, when a million voices were shouting that nothing 
should be said or done to show that the 'Army' (= a few 
officers of high rank) or the 'Nation' (= a few leading 
politicians) had gone wrong. And by all acoonnts the 
priests were ringleaders in the fury. We in England were 
keen enough then to see the &llaoie8, the immoralities, uid 
the dangers of the French temper. And so the French are 
keen enough to see the same faults in our national detra- 
mination to take our neighbour's land, suppressing his 
national life; and to see that our professional preachers of 
revealed religion do not stand on any higher ground than 
the Jesuits in the Di^rAis case. 

16 Bruton Street, W., NoeenUter 17, 1901. 
Tour Tolume of ' Buchner ' has arrived. Many thanks for 
it. I hope to be able to read it after a while, but not jost 
yet; because I have other matter in hand, and because I 
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cannot reEid now ezoept very slowly and by rather short 
stages, with intervals c^ rest. KoreoTOT, the subject is ose 
with which I am not familiar, and I see at a glance that 
the treatineut of it is such as demands all my powers <^ 
attention to get any profit from the book. 

The last book yoa sent (Qtovld'aBeligion ofFirai CkrUHans) 
proved very interesting. Its line of thonght is, bo &r as 
my pieviotis reading has gone, quite original : and it strikes 
me as one vhioh throws additional light on the Gk»pel 
stories : and one which, both by its intrinsio worth and by 
the sobriety with whic^ it is prQsenfced, is capable of com- 
mending itself to the attention even of those who are most 
wedded to the views of the orthodox Christian ChurdieB as 
to their origin and sanctions. 

Charlton House, Fortboiy, Bristol, August 1, 1902. 

Coming to oar aocostomed aatamnal retreat, I am met 
by a parcel addressed in yoor well-known handwriting: 
uid I find myself indebted to yoa for two copies of Mr. 
lALDg's work on Modem Science and TkougM. I have 
always fbnnd this writer's books eminently readable and 
instmctive, and I hope to read this one before long; given 
leisure, of which I now have a good quantity, and eyesight 
which every passing year bedims. 

Is it possible that onr countrymen are awakening to the 
perils of their march back towards barbarooa ideals nnder 
the goidance of clergy, soldiers, capitalists, and ombitioas 
poUticians? or do we see only a sli^t lift in the olonds 
preparatory to fresh periods of gloom ? I hear my Liberal 
friends shonting as if the recovery had come ; bat I cannot 
persuade myself that many years of retrogression in every 
department of thonght an^ action, pervading all ranks of 
the commonity, and fikvoared by powerful organizations, is 
BO superficial an afiair as to be brought to a t^eck without 
some much greater shook tiian the natural sequels of a 
food-tax and a fresh endowment of the state creed. If it 
proves to be so, a new phenomenon will have appeared 
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in our political higtoiy : not a veiy aatisfaotory one ; for it 
indicates a degree of levity in pablio affairs iaoonsistent 
with well-ordered oonduot, and dangerous to national 
stability. 

October 81, 1902. 

I have, as yon sormise, retomed Home : not on aoooont of 
Boyal prooeedingB, the boBtle and tnrmoil of which we old 
people have avoided : bnt after an absenoe ttf some months, 
begun for oonsiderationB of health, mainly my wife's, partly 
my own. 

Many thanks for the books. I was abont to get the 
new edition of Supernatural Religion, which I read in the 
original one some years ago with much interest. Bat I am 
tardy about getting books, becaose I am uncertain, and at 
best very slow, aboat reading those which I do get. Whether 
I shall read this new edition of SupermOural ReUgion I 
know not. I did read Bishop Lightfoot's strictores: 
temperate, grave, and worthy of a great bishop : and moat 
remarkably and oommendably firee &om the miztore of ex- 
citement and arrogance which then was too often the tone 
of the orthodox towards heretios : and indeed is so still, 
though in less degree. Bnt he seemed to me to tonoh rather 
the details and the outskirts than the main body of the 



I am glad to hear you say that yonr Society has grown. 
It is quite certain that the willingness of people to hear 
disonssion on matters which were taken as concluded by 
in&llible authority, and not dispntable without some savour 
of impiety, has visibly increased during the last quarter 
century. It is the most hopeful sign of spiritual life stirring 
the lump, among many lamentable signs of decay and 
paialyBis in English society at luge, and especially in the 
great, rioh, and socially all-powerfhl otganizaticms for main- 
taining traditional orthodoxy. For in&llibility, whether of 
Pope, Council, Church, Bible, Konui, Pundita, always and 
everywhere smothers reason and drags down all spiritual life 
with it. Still, many generations most pass away before t^iose 
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who appeal to human reason oui oompete with the mnltitades 
who are not satisfied unlesB they can find some in&llible 
guide who will save them the trouble of thinking. 

April 6, 190S. 
I have been reading a cinmlar letter of invitation, signed 
by Hra. C. F. Smith, and find that it carries my reooUeotions 
back a long way. 

I wonder whether my memory, which ever and anon 
plays me £uitastio tricks, is deceiving me in "li-riTig yon np 
with an incident which happened in the year 1842, and 
which gave a new torn to my thoughts. A bookseller in 
Holywell Street placed in his window some notice of criticiBm 
on die Old Testament, calling its merits in question. This 
caused great offence to a passer-by, a young man, a school 
fellow of my own, honest impulsive, and, as I was, brought 
np to believe that the controversies of which we heard one 
sidB had no other side. His zeal being kindled, he broke 
the bookseller's window. The next stage was the police office. 
I cannot well remembw how the affair ended there, but I do 
remember that the sympathies of the ' respectable ' classes 
and their press were all with the breaker of windows and 
against the seller of books. That offended my notions of 
justice and liberty, and it led me into a train of thought, 
slow and intermittent and not yet ended, by which I wai 
landed in the belief that the firee working of his Beascm (or 
whatever name we may give to mental operations — I am not 
- fat.llHTig metaphyaios) is tiie most precious possession c^ a 
man, and that the arrogance which reftises him the right 
to expose its workings freely to his fellow men is to be 
classed among the most dangerons and deadly of social 
disorders. I say my tiain of thought has not ended, because 
with enlaiged experience of life it has constantly reoeived 
additional confirmation, and been applied to a larger range 
of cases. 

It may be that you were not connected with this Holywell 
Street affair, but somehow it and your name have been 
jumbled up in my head together. And I have classed you 
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with Mr. Thomas Soott of Bamsgate, whom, as with yoaniel^ 
I never saw, or came into contact with except by some pen- 
and-ink correspondence ; bnt from whose temperate and 
fearless methods of reasoning I drew mach nutriment. 

I obeerve in Mrs. Smith's letter, as I do in other quarters, 
the assumption that the proscription of heterodoxy is gone 
oat of the world. I wish I could think so ; bat it seams 
to me tiiat, in the tide of reaction towards rader and lower 
^pes of thought and social organization, this fevomits 
doctrine of the mlers has a iair chance of revival along 
with othets which seemed dead but were only sleeping. 

Will you take this acknowledgement in lieu of my 
personal presence at the meeting held in yonr hononr ? 

To a clergyman who wrote to him during the war, 
appealing for a subscription towards the building of 
a cburch, he wrote : — 

Your letter dated the dth inst. has reached me ; and I think 
it more respeotfdl to you to send an answer, thoogh it be one 
which will not meet yonr approval. Setting aside trLfling 
contributions, such as would be nseless to yoa and not 
becoming to myself, or to the solemn names by which yoa 
adjure me ; and speaking only of snfastantial giAs ; I have 
for the last two or three years found myself impelled to allot 
to public objects a muoh larger part of my means than 
formerly, and to employ it in objects other than those on 
which yoa set so high a value. I do not despise charoh 
bnildii^ or decorations, which are pleasant enoogh in their 
place. But the great ruling power of the Dnivetse, hy whom 
yon call on me to be guided, leads me to think of more seriooB 
things. 

I find myself one of a great nation which has set itself to 
Buljagate two small nations : and in that process has slain 
many of them, and has destroyed the property of all. Of the 
frightful misery so created there is, I believe, no doubt, even 
' among those who think that our claims to sapremaoy ^re 
ja8t,aiid our methods authorized by the customs of war. If 
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I thonght BO, I shonld still feel it one of my fint obligatioos to 
alleviate tiie Bofferings of the weaker part^, whose belief in 
the righteousness of t^eir canae is not lees strong than that 
of the most confident Englishman in the righteoosness of 
hia As I am one of those who think that throogh a history 
of many years we have, with some bright intervals, abused cor 
irresistible strength, and done grievoas wrong to onr weak 
neighbomra, I leave yon to imagine the deep mortification 
with whidi I have foond myself compelled to join in 
oppressing them, and the obligation which rests on me to 
direct my extremely insignificant powers of public action 
towards the aid of tiiose who are trying to reinstate mined 
homes, to allay roused hatreds, and to convince oar oonntry- 
men that their violence is laying np &>r them a heritage not 
of strength bat of weakness and national decay. 

I should not have thought it necessuy to make this answer 
if your letter did not appear to assome that, if only I were 
sufficiently gaided by the Spirit of Otod, I should be led to 
adorn yoor church. I know nothing of the Spirit of God in 
this connexion, except that which moves men to do jostly 
and to love mercy and to wfdk humbly. And the more I 
think of snch things, and compare them with the doings of 
my countrymen, and of myself ss an integral part of them, 
supported aa they are by nearly every organized body in the 
Kingdom, the more my mind is led away from your olfjects 
and fixed nprai others. 

Tours respectfdlly, 

HOBHOUSC 
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THE CLOSING YEASS 

Apabt from tbe regret with which he witnessed the 
course of public afPairs, Lord Hobhouse's old age 
was a time of much peaceful happiness and quiet 
enjoyment. His interests, always manifold and vivid, 
were sustained to the last, and there were now, as 
throughout his life, numerous ol^'ects of more personal 
and private beneficence which aJwaye daimed a large 
share of his thought. With all his constitutional 
tendency to self-depreciation, looking back over his 
life he could not feel that he had done otherwise than 
weU with it. This is admitted in a letter written to 
liord Farrer, on the occasion of his golden wedding : — 

Charlton House, Fortbnxy, Brntol, Augu^ 16, 1898, 
. . . The prinoipBl value of Eumiveraaries, I always think, 
is to m^s one look back, and reckon np the sum of life, ■ 
with its lights and shadows, pleasures and pains, joys and 
sorrows, grounds for satisfaction or for shame. Nobody can 
quite compare himself with others, because the thoughts 
of their hearts and the greater part of their acts are un- 
known to him; but the visible phenomena justify comparison 
in a rough way. Nor can he compare what has been with 
what might have been : because no one knows the might- 
have-beens ; but conjecturally a oompEizison may be made. 
What I find of myself is tiiat with aU drawbacks of time 
wasted, opportonities lost^ things done wrong and from 
■wrong motives, and errors of judgement and miafiartoues, 
B a 
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my score is as good as the average of my neighbonrs, is 
better than one used to speoohite on in the days when we 
talked and dreamed OTer things at the ontset of life, and 
&x better than some oonoeivable altematiTes which have 
come into view. Just at this moment people ore in a 
flattering mood, and are making me out to be a better 
fellow than I ever was or am. Bnt so &r as there ia any 
tmth (there is a modicom) in soch flatteries, I set down the 
influences for good in my Hfe, firstly, secondly, and thirdly 
to my marriage with a clever, good, right-minded, and afifeo- 
tionate woman, and to the &mily of like character, whom 
indeed I had come to know intimately before I fell into 
love with her, bnt with whom she cemented my allianoa 
closely, and, as it has turned out, indiasolnbly. I find this 
amuTersary, and the review attending it, to be a very 
solemn thing (as indeed marriage was, though that was all 
prospect and this Tdtrospeot) : worthy of rejoicing, bnt of 
rejoicing in a qniet and hnmhie way. 

Ton know oar joint dislike of displays, rites, and oere- 
moniea of all kinds ; a dislike which in this instance was 
enhanced by the feeling that none of our own generation 
on either side had been blessed with as long a continuance 
of wedded anion. And so we withdrew quietly to the scene 
of our first honeymoon, when the changes and chfmoes of 
life were all hidden in the womb of the future ; and fdl we 
knew was that we started with a good stock of mutual love, 
health, strength, and intelligence to work upon. Which of 
the two honeymoons was the most agreeable I am not quite 
sure ; but we enjoyed the latter one very much in a sober 
humble spirit. And so we await what is yet to come ; only 
hoping that the end may not be preceded by mental decay, 
nor by any inordinate amount of pain. , . . 

Death he faced with equanimity ; his one fear was 
that he might survive his own faculties, for as soon as 
his work was done, his only feeling was that ' night as 
welcome as a frigid would fail' A severe illness at 
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the end of 1902 fotmd him very ready for either 
alternative ; so ready that a relative, fearing that the 
will to live had grown weak in him, wrote pointing out 
the strength of the ties, public as well as personal, that 
still bound him to life and its interestB. On recovering 
he replied in the following terms : — 

January 19, 1908. 

I promued to answer what yon wrote to me at OhriBtmas 
about the choice between living and dying. Kot that there 
is any practical question before me, because I am oonvinced 
that in my case the wish for life or death would not in any 
measure influence the event ; and I recognize both that the 
dootor's point of honour is to preserve life and that there 
are some who earnestly wish to keep me alive ; at least one, 
to whom I am bound by every conceivable tie. So I have 
legally obeyed in all that my expert attendants have willed 
me to da 

But it ia not amiss to put on paper such imperfect 
intimationa a8 writing can convey of my feelings towards 
this sapreme event of human life ; and your present appeal 
gives oooasion for it. Perhaps I may take a place among 
your psychological gallery of specimens and enter into Uxe 
stmotnre of your next work ; only I sospeot that my atti- 
tude is of too oommonplaoe a Mud to furnish any fresh 
material for the student 

From a oompaxatively early time in my life I have con- 
stantly borne in mind that I may die the next day, and 
have been quite content to abide the event. But 1 am 
confident that this abiding sense of the precariousness of 
life has never made the least difference in my external 
action, except so far as it may have given me serradty of 
mind, and have made me indifferent to risks. I have 
acted in all afhirs just as if my life were to be continued 
to the end of the afikir in hand ; and whether I have been 
idle or strenuous, Umid or brave, selfish or generous, rash 
or prudent, harsh or gentle, spiteM or kindly, my actions 
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have been governed, not liy the sense that I may die to- 
morrow, bnt by the ordinary springs of human condnct, and 
I believe that in all this I resemble the mass of my fellow 
creatores. 

Ab to the time and mode of my death, I have long 
wished to die in harness, and have envied those among my 
companions who have done so. If a man does so after 
a long coarse of honest work, that in my view is complete 
euthanasia. The drawback of such a death is the ^ook 
to the survivors ; and the gravity of that depends on oir- 
onmstances. In my own case there has for a long time 
been only one peison whose life would be seriously and 
permanently affected by my departure, and ahe is now well 
stricken in years. Others doubtless would have emotions of 
kindness and regret. 

Poor Pope will grieve a month, aud Gay 
A week, and Arbnthnot a day. 

The waters would rapidly close over my head, and leave 
not a wrinkle behind. Next best to dying in the full tide 
of activity, is death coming speedily and painlessly after 
that tide has ebbed; and that also is euthanasia, which 
might have been mine if I had not awoke from my deep 
drowsiness of a few weeks ago. For myself only I wished 
it : but I have recognized the right of others to keep me 
alive, and aooept the lot that awaits me with patience, and 
willingly enjoy the many pleasant things that the world 
yet contains; among which is oonspicuoua the love and 
kindness of those nearest to me. 

What I do very earnestly and constantly wish is that my 
life may not be prolonged after I have lost control over my 
tlioughts or of my bodily innctions. I have known many 
sQoh cases, and ^ey have seemed to me objects for the 
deepest commiBeration, for whom immediate death was to 
be earnestly desired. Also I shrink from paiu. And yet 
I know that if my life is even moderately prolonged, it is 
certain to be attended by great pain, and probably by loss 
of &oalties. 
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Yon see I cio not share the sentiments of Sophocles in 
his most pathetic mood, or of Job in his mood of greatest 
bitteraees — rd fiij (f>Svat, Sec On the contrary, I believe that 
for nearly all terrestrial beings who universally ding to 
life, it contains maoh more enjoyment than pain, as it most 
certainly has for myself, and I acknowledge tbanltfally 
that, present infirmities notwithstanding, the good things 
of it are for me well in excess over the evil or unpleasant 
things. My outlook is only the common-sense of a rational 
being who looks before as well as afW. The end most 
come, and come soon. My work is done, and I do not wish 
it postponed for that oaose. I do wish it to oome before 
that stage which, as my experience tells me, awaits all 
who long ontlive their strength: pain and helplessness 
which cause dire distrees to the man himself and to oU who 
care for him. 

If yon say that the dread of these things is cowardice, 
I am not sure that I can repel the charge. But it seems to 
me not unreasonable, nor other than human, to desire that 
death, of which I am not afraid, may come before the setting 
in of long racking pains and humiliating imbecilities, of 
which I am afraid. And, after all, it is but an attitude of 
mind. I cannot lengthen my life, and I am not willing 
probably not able, to shorten it 

Thus far as regards my own feelings on the pomnal and 
domestic side. "What you say about public affiurs is 
flattering, but I think delusive. When a man is so weakened 
that he h<dds aloof from public conte}versy, because he has 
not the stamina necessary for renewing and sustaining 
conflict against assailants, he is virtually without influence 
in public afiairs; and thon^ it is trae that all private 
groups of sympathizers lend support aad comfort to one 
another, to say more than that of me is exaggeration. I 
agree that to court death by reason of disgust with the 
action of one's fellow countrymen is a weak and blame- 
worthy act of impatience, and, if prompted by the desire 
of escaping conflict which others are left to endure, may 
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be stigmatized as* oowardioe. One'thinks of Pr^Tosb Paradol 
who, witiim a veiy short time of Louis Napoleim's ov^- 
throw, killed himself in despair at Ulo ascendancy of priests 
and soldiers, which he thought to be permanently es- 
tablished. 'Wliereas there is the conflict still vigoroosly 
waged in France, and by no means without hope for tiie 
side of reason and liberty ; as I hope and believe will oconr 
in England, though hardly till our insane fit of arrogance 
has met with its natural check in some shock or other. 
But Paradol's case is not mine, for I am not ooorting 
death. If mortification at seeing lower ideals of national 
wel&re supplant higher ones, and fear of impending 
calamities irom that cause, should concur with other things 
to reconcile one to quitting the world a little sooner in- 
stead of a little later, there is not much to be ashamed o£ 
As long as I am here, and as long as I retain my health of 
mind, I shall use such tiny atoms of power as I may possess 
for the promotion of the public welfare, according to the 
tenets which I embraced in the vigour of manhood, and 
which all my sabaeqnent experience and r^ection have 
tended to confirm. 

Now let me tJuink you for your sympathetic, intelligmt, 
and affectionate appeal, and assure you that, whether liTing 
or dying, or wishing to live or die, I hope to demean myself 
in such &shion that my &mily shall have no cause to blush 
for me. 

Did yon ever read Mat Arnold's thoughts in Westminster 
Abbey? I am not to be named in the same week with 
Arthur Stanley; but the verses which I gnote here have 
always appealed to me with singular force and direotness. 
He has been referring to Stanley's noble character and work, 
and then says : — 

Wbat could he better wish than then to die 

And wait the issue lying underground? 
Why should he pray to range 

liown the long age of tmth that ripens slow, 
And break his heart with all tlie bafiung change 

And all the tedious tossing to and firo? 
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In the next rtanza Arnold indiootea the points of reaction, 
of which he 'was witnessing the early shoots, as we witness 
the mid-growth, and your generation will witness the Aill 
efSoresoenoe (a militaiy despotifim) nnleas the shock comes. 

Other letters breathe a similar feeling about the 
beauty of death in old a^, and the contrasted tragedy 
of a premature cutting off of youth and vigour. 

To Sib Edwasd Fbt. 

Ju2y 21, 190S. 

. . . And t^e gallant old Pope has dosed his long eventfiil 
life at last: and the head-lineia proclaim 'A painless end,' 
when the poor old man has been tossing to and fro between 
death and life for many weeks, with all the harpies and 
ghonls of the news-mongery eager to snatch every detail of 
his struggles. He has lived a noble life, which one is sony 
to see attended by such ignoble crowds at its dose. What 
a comfort to be obscure and die in peaoe I 

ToC. 
16 Bmton Street, W., AprU 28, 1901 

You will have heard before now of 's premature 

death. . . . She had all tie preliminaries of a peaceful, use- 
ful, happy life before her. And then just on the threshold 
she is struck down, and all the thought, care, and love that 
have been given without stint to her norture are thrown 
away, so far as any fruit in her is concerned. 

One feels tempted for a moment in these oases to break 
out, as Milton does over the death of his college friend, at 
the waste of effort in the world. 

Were it not better done as others use. 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 
Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair. 

For tiie fiiir guerdon which he hopes to find, 
Comes the dark friry with abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-span life. 
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It is possible that yoa may have had a passing shadow 
of sQch thoughts bitely, on the premature death of your 
danghter A., and that of R, who had done little more than 
display a charming girlhood and enter into the dawn of 
a charming womanhood. Not much reflection is needed to 
supply the corrective, aa Milton himself does in his robust 
fiishion, thongh wrapped in the imagery of his &ncy. 
Bat all the reflection in the world cannot prevent the sharp 
pain of the blow that shatters hopes by which many labonrs 
and fuizieties have been cheered for many years. Kor would 
one wish to prevent it, nor to do other than leave it to the 
coarse of ttansmatation into tender memories by the gentle 
hand of time. 

The death of one ^ who has lived oat a long and active life 
affects one very differently. . . . Certainly the parting moment 
is one o£ great gravity, and is attended with pain, however 
fiuuiliarized the idea of death may have become owing to 
its repeated approaches to one side or the other. Bnt whm 
two men have been so much and so long separated in aotaal 
life aa we have been, that takes away from the acateness of 
pain which those feel who are kept in tonch by constant 
habit as well as affection. 

The final parting &om one whose life and my own have 
mn alongside for more than eighty years does indeed open 
a flood of recollections extending from earliest perceptions 
ontil now ; and it is a very solemn feeling to find oneself 
the sole snrvivor of a large family that held together for 
more than a quarter of my life, still alive, bnt hardly able 
to do any of the work of the world, and destined to pass 
vety soon, like the others, behind the veiL 

To Mb. J. Lloyd. 

Banwell Abbey, S^tember 26, 1904. 
I do still see the lig^t of the ann, bnt the life I lead does 
not correspond to the flattering terms which yon bestow 

* B«fenii)g to Um TMMnt death of his brother, Bdnrand. 
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apon it. It is a very inert and useless one ; half the twenty- 
four honxa engaged in sleeping, and the rest in feeding, 
strolling about, and lazily reading books which are printed 
in (ype and on paper good enough to suit very weak eyes, 
and whioh contfun matter superficial enough to suit equally 
weak brains. To myself I appear to be a mere onmberer 
of the ground ; but there are those (especially one, who 
attracted me more than sixty, and became my wife more than 
fiily-siz years, ago) to whom the prolongation of my life 
appears a desirable thing. Moreover, notwithstanding failure 
of hearing, sight, and strength, both of musole and biain, 
I still find that life ofi'ers more pleasures than pains, and so 
am content to live on : though when the end comes I shall 
be heartily content to meet it. 

Thank yon for kind words, and for tiie cutting whidi 
shows that your unselfish efforts to promote public wel&re 
have met with the recognition whioh they deserve at the 
hands of your nei^bonrs. You are still quite young enough 
for reasonable hope that there may yet be many years of 
useful work for you to da As I think, there is no more 
solid basis of happiness for a man titan the consciousness of 
having done witii all his might the work that has come to 
his hand ; and no more honourable position for snch an one, 
be he of high rank or low, or of great wealth or small, than 
to live and die among his neighbours, attended by the 
respect and the authority whioh his antecedent life attracts. 
So may it be with you. 

We are occupying for a few weeks a house in a charming 
part of the world ; the western end of Mendip, in my own 
native and beloved Somenetshire ; not that part of it where 
I was bom and spent much of my childhood and young- 
manhood ; but among hills visible from that pait. It is 
always a pleasant place of retreat for me. We intend 
returning to London in a few days' time, and there fixing 
onraelves for some months. But every year I become more 
unsociable, owing to dea&ess and other bodily shortcomings ; 
so I do not see many people, wherever I am. The power 
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vfaich I retain more than othen is leg power, which oairiea 
me to the top of Hendip and down again. And jnst now 
I am reminded that it ia time to atart for a walk with a 
little d<^, nearly aa infirm as myaelf , who ia my constant 
companion when I take my walks abroad. All good gowith 
yon. 

From yoor sincere firiend, 

HoBHoma. 
I return cntting, whioh may be osefbl to send to aome one 
elae. Snoh things are apt to get ezhaosted, so ezperienoe 
teaches ^ 

Meanwhile hia intense enjoyment of a country life 
remained an inexhaustible source of happiness. He was 
one of those men who rapidly establish points of contact 
with t^eir surroundings ; the antiquarian interests of 
the neighbourhood, its botanical possibilities, or, in the 
case of Somersetshire, its early associations, all meant 
much to him and were a frequent theme of conversation 
and correspondence, particularly in his later years. HJg 
powers of walking continued, and he would roam over 
Mendip in the summer or a spur of the Chiltems in 
the spring with a dog friend at his heels, establishing 
grand-paternal relations with a tribe of small children 
in every neighbourhood where he stayed for long. 

To Rbt. J. B. Mbdlbt. 

... I fear we shall never aee Charlton again, enjoyable 

as the place ia, and kind aa are the neighbours, and pleasant 

' Bj tbe tld« of theM latten the following rendering of tho Bmp«Tor 
HftdrUn'a addraM to the pwilng ionl, whloh oooun among other jotting! in 
one of hU notebook*, majflnd aplaoe t — 

Little, llrelr, kindlv aoni. 
Comrade of mf fle^, and goeat, 
Wilt thou gof and to what goal? 
PiOlld, BhiTering, ondreit. 
And leaTB nnwid thj wonted Jeat. 
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as are all the memories and images oonneoted with it. 
Lady Hobhoose has had a iitll share of energy in her life, 
bot Time is now ' laying his iron hand ' upon her, and she 
finds that a house like Charlton, which ones alond for others 
to share its amenities, wants for its due use inmates, and 
especially young onra, more than her strength suffices for. 
As for me, my Booial energies have been sapped away this 
longfnl while. 

I think we shall &U back on the Manor Honse at BanwelL . . . 
It is a conple of sizea or so smaller, and in that respect more 
fitting. And the fiiotors of civilization, ecolesiastical, civil, 
and oommerciol ; the ohnroh, tiie vicarage, the police, the 
gas, the bntoher, the baker, the oondlestio^-maker, and the 
rest of it ; are so close that we can almost throw a casting- 
net over them. Onr colinaiy department highly approves 
of having to take no thought for the morrow, and being able 
to get an additional bee&teak at an hoar's notice, or to sctdd 
an erring bntcher or fishmonger before the son has gone 
down upon justly exoited wrath. 

To Mbs. Babkxtt. 

Sandhurst Lodge, June 29, 1901. 
... If anything oould dispose one more than usual to 
desire fresh air and plant-life for onr fellow townspeople, 
it is onr present environment. We ore feasting our eyes on 
verdure and innumerable flowers, set in an outer framework 
of fir woods and breeay heaths ; soothing our ears by the 
whispers of the wind in the delicate foliage of the pines ; 
and taking refreshment through onr nostrils in every l»eath 
of air that comes ocroes the broom and the gone and the 
heather, or the meadows whose grass is being turned into 
hay by gangs of biped workers, and into milk, butter, cheese, 
and beef by qnadropeds. From mid-'May to mid-June I 
have always reckoned the primest of the prime of the year, 
and from mid-April to mid-JnIy the aeoondary prime. 
During my working yearn I always used to yearn for the 
open ooontiy in the Spring and early Summer, and to fret 
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at the costom which crowds tu into cities when Nature's 
beauty is at its beel^ in coder that we may kill something in 
Winter or Aatamn. But I got very little of my desire till 
now, when, old and inert as I am, I find that the enjoyment 
of life and growth in a renewed world is the keenest that 
can meet the senses. 

This was the last of his summers. August and 
September were passed tranquilly as usual in the pretty 
Somer^ village under the shadow of Mendip ; but he 
had no strength for another winter, and a brief illness 
brought the end swiftly and with little pain. He died 
on December 6, as he demred, with faculties imim* 
paired. Lady Hobhouse lived not quite five months 
longer. They had been married fifty-six years. 

Arthur Hobhouse lived and died unknown to the 
greater public. His reputation stood high only with 
those who were weU qualified to judge him. To others 
be was scarcely ev^a a name. But he has perhaps 
left a deeper mark on hia generation than many 
a figure who has made a braver show upon its stage. 
Measured by actual achievements, an insufficient test, 
his influence could not be rated low. To have laid 
the foundations of a rational method of dealing with 
charitable endowments, to have taken a prominent 
part in forwarding what was perhaps the greatest 
legal revolution of the last century — the Acts which 
gave married women the control of their own property 
and earnings, were no small achievements. Hia five 
years in India gave him a place among those who 
have built up so much that is admirable in our dealings 
with that great dependency, and lent him weight in 
opposing the return to lower ideals of statesmanship. 
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Twenty years of judicial work in the two supreme 
courta of the Empire, devoted always to the rational 
and human interpretation of the law, could not pass 
without leaving a real and beneficent effect upon its 
complex mass of tiBditions and enactments. Side by 
side with this arduous work, he found time year by 
year fca: the furtherance of many movements — London 
government, land refonn, and even the liberation of 
Sunday horn the trammels of the Judaic law. Finally, 
through the later years of his life, the whole weight of 
his personal influence, backed by all the authority 
of long experience, high office, and proved capacity, 
was set to stem the current of reaction towards a 
debased ideal of national politics, and though bis 
public interventions were few, his resolute attitude 
was a consttmt source of encoun^ement to those 
actively engaged in a %ht which for a while seemed 
hopeless. With those who knew him best a deeper 
influence survives, the example of a man who through 
a long life put the public service above personal 
ambition, who found in work its own reward, and 
did what came to him, small or great, with equal 
thoroughness because it was work and had to be done. 
There is a distinction acutely drawn by Plato 
between the art of doing a thing and the art of 
getting paid for it, and there is a corresponding dis- 
tinction between two types of able men. There is 
a class of men of whom the world hears much, who 
have learnt the second art to perfection — to such 
perfection that they reap the reward not only of what 
they do themselves, but often of what others do as 
wdL There are others who put the work first, and 
take the payment as it conoes. For them, honest 
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work, careful thought, public service, the redress of 
wrongs, the teaching of truth, has a fatal fiucination. 
They cannot escape it even if they would, and are 
forced by it often into the sacrifice of a career. They 
are, as Arthur Hobhouse himself once put it, with 
the dry humour and self-depreciatory tone which were 
parts of him, ' beasts of burden ' ; in the more appre- 
ciative phrase of the poet, they are ' helpers and Mends 
of mankind' whose 'is the praise, if mankind hath 
not as yet in its march fainted and fallen and died.' 
The world, far from thanking them, thinks them weak- 
lings who cannot fight for their own hand, but ia 
reality it is the greatest mark of their strength that 
they pass over this accusation with contempt. They 
do not fight w^ for their own hand, because they 
r^;ard such things as a hindrance to the proper 
business of life, but on public matters they err, if at 
all, in the direction of being too strong. They are 
not pliable, and so make ujicomfortable members of 
easy-going boards. Success of a kind often comes 
to them as a sort of secondary consequence. Sheer 
ability pushes them into it, in spite of the fatal 
tendency to sympathize with lost causes and tell 
inconvenient truths. Of this class was Arthur Hob- 
house. With qualifications for judicifJ and administra- 
tive work inferior to none among his contemporaries, 
he could not avoid a measure of persomJ success. 
But of the art of success he knew nothing. Indeed, 
he missed that first and greatest qualification, of serene 
belief in his own merits, in which the prosperous man 
of the world finds so much gratification and support. 
He judged himself severely, and appUed the somewhat 
sombre view of things which went with a certain lack 
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<^ phyraeal buoyancy in his constitution with special 
ngour to bis own position and performance. Her« 
again we touch another fatal £aw in those who value 
their performances not as a means of eelf-advanoement 
bnt as contributions to the world's work. The skilled 
eelf-advertieer is so accustomed to make much out of 
little that a very modest effort grows in bis bands into a 
great aohieTement, and since to do bis business well 
be must learn to deceive himself, as well as the public, 
he soon adds to ertemal plaudits all the happiness 
of perfect inward satisfiKrtion with bis own merits. 
Listen to his eonversation and you will recognize if 
you are just that be is puffing his wares quite as 
much to impress himsdf as to gain anything from 
you. Meanwhile the bumble beast of burden, judging 
his performance by the standard of perfection, knows 
that all be can say is that he has done his best and 
is internally convinced that there was in the range of 
possibilities a better way which perhaps a better man 
would have discovered. He depreciates bis doings 
not from a mannmsm, nor because be regards humility 
in the abstract aa a virtue, but because bis mind is 
constantly set towards great and high interests of 
human welfare, and his contribution to than always 
seems small in comparison with bis wishes. 

Such a man is generally of extreme simplicity in his 
personal babite and his modes of thought and speech, 
for be does not demand much of life. He is slow to 
judge men, but when the time arrives pronounces judge- 
ment with incisive phrase and with authority. He has 
a courtesy of manner which we call of the old world 
merely because it is not of otu- time, and will address 
the peasant's wife of whom he asks his way with 
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precisely the same deference which he shows to the 
lady withm his bouse, and in these little ways he 
is quite unconscious of differing from the mass of men. 
In personal relations he ^ows the same desire to 
serve his generation as in his public work. If bis 
wealth grows, the balance is at the disposal of the 
most necessitous of the causes which be supports, or 
of the Mends and relations whose needs he under- 
stands, but his bene&ctions are not mere gifts easily 
lavished from an overflowing purse, but carefiilly 
thought out and adjusted with his usual thoroughness 
to the requirements and the character of the recipient. 
Not money but time and thought — the worker's most 
treasured assets — are of the essence of his gifts. So 
he moves noiselessly through a world of clamour and 
advertisement, possessing his soul in patience and 
refreshing it with a quiet humour. Of such was 
Arthur Hobbouse. In a note-book in which he was 
wont to jot down occasional verses and translations 
and other fugitive pieces occurs an epitaph on him- 
ad£ which gives the character of the man and the 
measure of his personal ambition : — 

Called on to work in many fields, he sfcill 
Strove with his might each duty to fiilfil, 
And keep anatamed, of all a man may claim 
Tho noblest heritage, his father's name. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's 
List of New Books. 



A STAFF OFFICER'S SCRAP-BOOK 

SUTlnd tbe 1liUM-9a|Miic0c lOxt, 
By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 

PUNOFAL BUTOII ATTACH^ wmi THC JataMBB FOUOB IH MahCICVUA. 

With numtrma Maps m Colour, Sketches, and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. i&a. net. 

This work is the best and most authoritative account of the 
operations of the famous Japanese First Army, under Marshal 
Kuroki, that will be accesable to English readers. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton's portion as doyen of the foreign attache was unique, for be was 
not only in personal touch with the heads of the armTi but was 
constantly receiving special information and fodlities tor making 
his own observations such as fell to the tot of none of tbe others. 
The book is no mere military treatise, but a volume of absorbing 
interest for the general reader, giving a faithful account of events 
day by day in one of the most important wars in history, and 
bristling with shrewd comments and anecdotes. At the same time, 
for soldiers and anyone interested in miUtary matters the author's 
lucid descriptions of tbe operations, his frank criticisms of the work 
of both combatants, and his comparisons between their methods 
and those of our own army, will no doubt constitute the most 
important part of tbe work. 

LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 A 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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THE GREAT PLATEAU. 

3kfn0 an account ot £cp[oration In Oentnl Slbet, 1903, an^ of tbe 

(Battott £n>e&ition, 1WM«1905. 

By CAPTAIN C. G. RAWLING, 

SOKSDtBTlKlIB LlCHT iKrArm. 

Dmy 8n>. With lUustratums and Maps. 15s. net. 

CaptaiD C. G. Rawling, with one English companion, accom- 
plished in 1903 a remarkable journey through North-West Tibet, 
penetratinK Ear into the interior and surveying over ^8,000 square 
miles of hitherto unknown country. Great hardships were en- 
countered and difficulties overcome. When the explorers attempted 
to enter the sacred town of Rudok they were captured by the 
Tibetans, and forced to make a long d£tour in order to reach British 
tenitory. 

On his return to India, Captain Rawling joined the Tibet Expedi- 
tion, and immediately after the ^gning of the Lhasa treaty was 
despatched by Sir P. Younghusband to Gartok. The account of his 
journey through an absolutely unknown country is full of interest. 
At Shigatse, the largest town in Tibet, the highest officials and 
ecclesiastics were visited and the mouasteries and forts explored. 
The Brahmapootra was traced to its source, and both the holy 
Manasarowar Lake and the Kailas Peak were visited. The party 
returned to Simla through Gartok and the Indus and Sutlej vaUeys. 

The photographs witn which the book is illustrated are of quite 
exceptional beauty. 

IN THE DESERT. 

By L. MARCH PHILLIPP& 
AuTHOi o> ' Wira RrHtNcnm.' 

Dmy 8t». With tUusfratiims. las. 66. net. 

The author, whose book ' With Rimington ' will be remembered 
as taking high rank among the literature of the South African War, 
sets himself m this work to trace the effect upon Arab architecture, 
religion, poetry, and philosophy of the Desert of which the Arab is 
the child. He believes that, in order properly to appreciate these 
things, it is necessary first to realize the scenery in which they de- 
veloped The result is an extraordinarily vivid picture of life in the 
Great Sahara, in which notes of travel are combined with descriptions 
of scenery and people, and the history and methods of the French 
administration are handled with great skiU. 
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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS (1865-1893). 

WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTES (1905). 

By the RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 

Demy 8w>. 15s. net. 

This collection of essays and addresses forms an intensely interest- 
ing survey of all the most important economic aspects of our history 
during the last forty years. Lord Goschen's quaUAcations for such 
a survey need not be enlarged upon. 

Completeness and finality have been given to the record here 
presented by Introductory Notes and additions which represent 
a further expenditure of work and thought out of all proportion to 
their amount, while all the freshness and vividness of contemporary 
expressions of opinion has been preserved. 



TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. 

Sefiifi a tlatnitlve of tbe J9citieb natfoiui antatctfc snw&ition. 
By LIEUTENANT ALBERT B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R., 

Sbcohd im CoiutiutD or tki 'Diicoveit,' igoi-igiH; khd of thi jACEsoH-HAiMswomf 

POLJLII EKPEDmOH, lB94-I>97- 

With Pn/act by Dr. NoHsen. 
Dtmy %vo. With lUustratums and Map. 155. net. 

In this book Lieutenant Armitage avoids scientific details as far 
as possible, and aims rather at tellmg a straightforward story of the 
daily life, with all its hardships and perils on the one hand, and its 
boyish amusements and cheery good comradeship on the other, of 
the little body of picked men who went out in the Discowry. His 
racy narrative, assisted by the beautiful illustrations by Dr. E. A, 
Wilson, artist to the expedition, and others, and an excellent map, 
conveys a vivid impression of the Antarctic regions, and the unat- 
tractive conditions of existence in them. 
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THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 

By FLORENCE MAY. 

Two volumes. Demy Svo. With lUuitrations. ais. oet. 

The author is exceptionally qualified for the task of writing these 
volumes by her own acquaintance with Brahms, began when she 
was a youii^ student of the pianoforte, and hei personal recollections 
of his teaching are among the mast interesting parts of the book. 
Her aim, in giving some account of Brahms' compositions, has not 
been a technical one ; so far as she has exceeded purely bic^aphical 
limits she has endeavoured to assist the general music-lover in his 
enjoyment of the noble achievements of a beautiful life. The 
materials have been gathered almost entirely at first hand in the 
course of several contmental journeys. Dates of concerts through- 
out the work have been verified by reference to original programmes 
or contemporary journals. 



FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 

By the RIGHT HON. SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

AomoK or ' Rkollbctiohs or a Diplomatist,' and ' FaKTH» Rsoollbctiohi 

OF A DinJUtATltT.- 

Dmy Sou. 15s. net. 

Sir Horace Rumbold begins the third and concluding series of his 
' Recollections' in theyeariSSj, at the point to which he brought hts 
readers in the volumes already published. He describes his life as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece from 
1885-1888, and to the Netherlands from 1888-1896. In the latter 
year he was appointed Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria — an 
exalted position which he retained until his retirement from the 
Diplomatic Service in 1900. 

The conclusion of these ' Recollections ' presents a set of DIplo- 
matic memoirs as comprehensive as they are interesting. Sir Horace 
Rumbold has known nearly all the ^mous personages of his time, 
and the personal touches and pleasant anecdotes with which he 
Ulumtnates their characters render the volumes excellent reading. 
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FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 

By SIR HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. 
Two volumes. Demy 8tv. With lUustratums. ass. net> 

Few men prob&bly know their Norway better than Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and fewer still have described it, &otn the point of view of 
sport, better than he has done in this book, in which the experience 
of a lifelong sportsman and the graceful litera^ touch of a skilled 
writer are combined with the happiest effect. Whether the subject 
be elk-shooting, salmon-fishing, or camping, Sir Henry abounds in 
interesting anecdotes and valuable information, and his book cannot 
fiul to give pleasure to all lovers of the rod and gun. 

The illustrations are from the author's ova sketches, or drawn 
imder his immediate supervision. 



A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 

3Be(n0 Xettets to a Am 0I JSuBtnesa, 1724«175t 

Arranged by MARY EYRE MATCHAM. 

Dtmy Sw. WUk Portrait. las. 6d. net. 

The letters written to an active man of bu^ess (those written iy 
John Russell are few and unimportant) durii^ a long period of time 
must necessarily be something of a medley. But if they lack the 
kind of interest which centres in the life-story of an individual, ther 
offer bx more varied and ample material to those who care, witn 
Thackeray, ' to people the old world with its everyday figures and 
inhabitants.' To the majority of readers probably the most inter- 
esting correspondents will be the numerous sea captains — fathers 
and grandfathers of those who fought under Hawke and Nelson. 
But all sorts and conditions of men made calls on John Russell's 
capacity for business or for friendship, wnting for the most part in 
home and intimate fashion of private and domestic matters, illus- 
trating in innumerable ways the ordinary life of the time, and 
incidentally throwing many interesting sidelights on England's 
position m the world as a State whose future lay upon the ocean. 
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THEODORE OF STUDIUM : 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
By ALICE GARDNER, 

AUOCIATI AMD LiCTDIUl Or Newmhak C«.i.ick, Cauuidce. 
AlTTHoa or 'Juuak thk PKiuuorKBi,' 'Studio ih John the Scot,' 'Rokb tse Uiddlb 

Demy 8iw. With Illustratums, los. 6d, net. 
Theodore of Studium (bom 759, died 836), though little known in 
Western Europe, was a man of remarkable abilities and character, 
who left a deep impression on Byzantine monasticism, and on the 
thought and life of the Eastern Empire. This biography, founded 
on laeodore's own writings and those of his contemporaries, en- 
deavours to set forth the various sides of his activity. These are prin- 
cipally (i) his very promment part in the Iconoc^tic Controversy, 
with nis staunch opposition to Csesaropapism ; (2) his monastic 
reforms ; (3) his great services as calligraphist, and as promoter of 
the preservation and multiphcation of manuscripts ; (4) his wide 
correspondence, which throws much light on the morals and manners 
of his time, as well as on some important historical events; and 
(5) his poetical activity, shown in works written both in the old 
classical and the new ecclesiastical metres. The events and conflicts 
of his life elucidate the tendencies which led to the separation of the 
Churches and Empires of the East and West. 



THE QUEEN'S POOR. 

Xl(e as tbet lln& ft fn Zawn an& (tounttv. 
By M. LOANE. 
CrowH 8tw. 6s. 
Of those who work professionally among the poor, and have a 
firsthand knowledge of^their lives and thoughts, most, if not all, 
have had experiences worthy of record. But, owing either to the 
absorbing nature of th^r duties or to the want of a Uteraiy gift, 
very few of them have put on paper the curious things which they 
have heard and seen from day to day. Miss Loane has not only 
contrived to find time, in the midst of a busy life of district nurang, 
to keep notes of her experiences, but has written them in a singularly 
attractive style, revealing a keen sense of humour, as well as a 
plentiful supply of common-sense. Her stories are grouped under 
such suggestive headings as ' Husband and Wife among the Poor,' 
'The Religion of the Respectable Poor,' 'The Art of Polite Con- 
versation,' and so forth. 
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LORD HOBHOUSE: 
A MEMOIR. 



Demy 8tw. With Portraits. 148. net. 
Lord Hobhouse, who died in December, 1904, abandoned in 
middle life a brilliant career at the Chancery Bar for the service of 
the State, in which he had a long and varied experience. His of&dal 
career b^an with his appointment as a Charity Commissioner in 
1866, and ended with his retirement from the Ju<licial Committee of 
the Privy Council in 1901. Most of fats work was of a kind of which 
the general public knows little. He was Legal Member of the 
Viceroy's Council in India for five years, and he was a member of 
the Judidal Committee for twenty years. But at one time he 
found himself the centre of a vehement controversy, and the part he 
played as a member of the Endowed Schools Commission marks a 
turning-point in the history of English education. He had an 
active share in the movement which won for London its rights of 
self-government, and he gave many l^al judgments which have an 
historical significance. 



SHORT LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 



Crown 800. With lUustraHau. ja, 6d. 
special Cktltoma» Edition, including pian.of Rertdos and an Inlrodnction 
by the Rev. R. Waterfield, M,A. 4s. 
The Cheltenham College memorial of Old Cheltonians who fell 
in the South African War takes the form of a reredos in the school 
chapel, filled with forty-four figures illustrating certain aspects of 
English history and representative men in different callings of life. 
It has been felt that an account of these great men would be service- 
able, not only to those who see these carved figures every day, but 
to a larger number of readers, who would be glad to have in a com- 
pendious form biographies of many of the leading men in English 
history and literature. The list extends from St. Alban to Gordon, 
and for the sake of convenience chronological order has bem 
adopted. Illustrations are given of eight typical personages. 
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SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 

By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Utt.D., 

LaCTDKBK Qt UoKjiL SCIIHOS, TUHITV CoLLKiX, CaHHIDUB. 

Demy Svo. los. 6d. net. 

This book attempts to prove, in the first place, that beliefe as to 
certain matters of met beyond our empirical experience are essen- 
tial for religion, and of fundamental importance for human life. 
Secondly, it is maintained that such beliefe cannot legitimately rest 
on faith, but only on argument It is suggested that the most 
reasonable form for the doctrine of immortality to take is one which 
makes each person to have existed for many years before the exist- 
ence of his present body, and perhaps for all past time. 



THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. 

With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A., 

Corpus CKUtrt Collbck, Oxrout. 

2 vols. Crown 4^. 30s. net. 

These handsome volumes contain on the left-hand pa^e a text 

based on Conington's, and on the eight a line-for-line translation in 

blank verse. 

A FISHING CATECHISM 

AND 

A SHOOTING CATECHISM. 

By COLONEL R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 
AuTKOi or ' BiMiKitciMcai or tki Couui, tki Cutr, and thb Chaib.' 
Two voluuus. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
Lovers of rod and gun will welcome these valuable handbooks 
hrom the pen of an admitted expert The information given is abso- 
lutely practical, and is conveyed, for the most part, in the form of 
Question and Answer. As the result of some fifty years' experience, 
the author seems to have anticipated every possible emergency, and 
the arrangement is especially calculated to facilitate easy reference. 
There are special chapters on fishing and shooting etiquette, and at 
the end of each book is a chapter d^ing with the legal side of the 
subject. 
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THE WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 

The following five volumes are the new additions to this useful 
series of handbooks, which range, as will be seen, over a wide field, 
and are intended to be practical guides to beginners in the subjects 
with which they deal 

[Foolscap &O0,, IS, lut per volume, paper ; 2S. tut cloth. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF BABIES. By Mrs. Leonard 

Hill. 

The antbor is an expert in this all-impoitant subject, and her book i% con- 
fidently recommended to motheis as ihoronghly sooad, sensible, and freo from 
fads. The medical information may be relied upon absotately. and the bock 
abonndi in practical and most valuable advice. A whole chapter is devoted to 
the development of intelligence and the importance of early training — a mailer 
too often ignored by mothers and onrses. 

ON COLLECTING MINIATURES, ENAMELS, AND 
JEWELLERY. By Robert Elward, Author of ' On Collect- 
ing Engravings, Pottery, Porcelain, Glass, and Silver.' 

In this volume the author pursues the same thoroogh method as In his former 
work. After several hints to collectors, be gives a careful historical and de- 
Ktjptiv« summary of each subject, with a short bibliography. 

MOTORING FOR MODERATE INCOMES. By 
Henry Rbvell Reynolds. 

Tbe demand for motor-cars at reasonable prices \a rapidly increasing. Mr. 
Reynold! baa taken /500 as the largest sum nnich bis leaderB are likely to pay 
for a car, with a prop^tlonate amount in addition for up-keep. He laya down 
the genMal principles which should guide tbe would-lie purchaser, and gives 
■offioent infoimation to enable him to examine any car with understanding. 
The respective capacities, prices, etc., of a number of cars are given in tabular 
form. Motor bicycles and other Kmatl vehicles receive a considerable thare of 
attention, and there are cbapten on driving and the amenitiea of the road.^ Xi^ 

ON TAKING A HOUSE. By W. Beach Thomas. 

A tboroDghly practical guide to tbe science and art of boase-taking is urgently 
required by most people sooner or later in their lives. Most people, too, are 
obliged to pay dearly lor the kind of expeiience which is to be found condensed 
into this little book. Mr. Thomas has accumulated an enormous amount of 
iofbimation on tbe subject, and his words of warning are calculated to save 
intending purchasers or lessees from innumerable pitfalls. 
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THE WALLET SERIES (mmOmimI). 

Foolscap Sffo., IS. tut per volumt, paper; ai. tut clotk. 

COMMON AILMENTS AND ACCIDENTS AND 
THEIR TREATMENT. By M. H. Naylob, M.B., B.S. 

This is a lacidly written handbook, covering rather diSereot ground from tlutt 
Dsualljr coming under the description of ' First Aid.' It is intended ti ' ~" 



ordinary emer)j;eiicies, and to indicate such treatment as may safely be tried 
before tne arrival of a doctor. 

The following volumes have been already published : 

ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, PORCE- 
LAIN, GLASS, AND SILVER. By Roberi Elwaw). 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR THE INEXPERIENCED. 
By Hubert Waltbr. 

HOCKEY AS A GAME FOR WOMEN. With the New Rules. 
By Edith Thompson, 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Mary L. Brbakbll 
('Penambra'). 

DRESS OUTFITS FOR ABROAD. By Ardbrn Holt. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR 
HENRY HAWKINS 

(fiacon Xtampton). 

Edited by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C., 
AvTHDB or ' Iu.iisTBATioira ;Or Advocacy,' 'Auld Acquaint akcb,' vrc. 

Crotm &V0. With Portrait. 6s. 

In this edition a few of the more technically l^al passages have 
been omitted, but ail the dramatic episodes and characteristic anec- 
dotes remain untouched. 
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NEW FICTION. 

Croum Svo. 6$. each. 

THE PROFESSOR'S LEGACY. 

By MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 

AirruQB OF ' Cnrrnu'i WAV,' ' The Bum. Stohbb.' btc 

A FLOOD TIDE. 

By MARY A. DEBENHAM. 

THE BROWN HOUSE and CORDELIA. 

By MARGARET BOOTH. 

A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 

By C. T. PODMORE, 

AuTHOi or 'A CvNic'i CoHiasKC*.' 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 64. 

RED POTTAGE. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 



POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905. 

By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
Supir royal ^to. ds. net. 
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THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 

By PHILIP GIBBS, 

AsTHOB OF 'Facts and Ideas,' 'Khoolbdce ii Fowu,' nc. 

Crown Svo. 

Id this volume Mr. Gibbs tetts, in his characteristically interesting 
style, the stoi? of the expansion of Britain, b^inning shortly before 
the tinse of Elizabeth, and bringing the account down almost to tbe 
present day. Each great division of our Empire beyond the seas is 
dealt with in turn, and without any sacrifice of historical accuracy 
or proportion the author gives to his narrative the attractiveness of a 
weU-told n 



CHEAPER EDITION. 



PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 

By R. T. PRITCHETT. 

Dtn^ 8ni. With jo fitU-page lUustratitms. 3s. 66. 



ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

HISTORICAL TALES FROM 

SHAKESPEARE. 

By A.5T. QUILLER-COUCH ('Q.'), 
AuTHoi or ' Tki SKir.oF Stau.' etc 

Cromt Svo. Withal Uustratums from the BoydeU Gailay. 6», 

The value of this much-appreciated work will, it is believed, be 
enhanced by the addition of sixteen selected. illustratioDS &om the 
well-known Boydell collection. 
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RACES OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. 

By EDWARD BROWN, F.L.S., 

SucurTAiiv or the Natiohal Poultbt Okoahuatioh Socibtv. 

AuTHOi OF TouLTitr Kitniro: Ah Ihixhtiiv ron Fawim and Cottaou,' 'iNcmraiAL 

POULTRV KairiMo,' ' Plkaiukabli Poultiv Kufikq,' btc. 

Crown 4^. Wiih Illustrations. 6b. net. 

This important and comprehensive work, by an admitted master 
of his subject, will be welcomed by all who are interested in poultry- 
keeping. Chapters I. and II. deal with the origin, history, and 
distribution of domestic poultry, and with the evolution and clas^- 
fication of breeds ; the next ten chapters are devoted to the various 
races of fowls; Chapters XIII. to XV. treat of ducks, geese, and 
turkeys. The remaining chapters are on external chEuracters and 
breeding. There are also Appendices. 



THREE LITTLE COOKS. 

By LUCY CRUMP. 

Square crown Bvo. With lUustraitons by Gertrude M. Bradley, as. 6A. 

This is a charming little story for children, describing how 
Ophelia, Thomas, and Heidi learnt cookery with a toy stove. 



NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

COMMON-SENSE COOKERY. 

rot Eitdlteb tMusetwItw, wltb Swents Aenue wotiied out in Setafl. 

By COLONEL A KENNEY-HERBERT, 
AuTHO* OFTFinr BiuKTAtn,- 'Firrv LnHcma,' 'Fimr DwNwa,' etc. 

Large crown %vo. With lUusiratioHS. 6s. net. 

The author has so largely rewritten this edition that it is prac- 
tically a new book. Besides being brought up to date with the 
very latest ideas on the subject, it is much enlarged, and now 
■ " ' s a number of attractive full-page illustrations. 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSIOLOGY 
AND CHEMICAL PATHOLOGY 

By A. P. BEDDARD, M.A., M.D., 

AtSISTAHT PHTUaAH, UTB DEHOHlTltATOII OF PhTHOLOCT, GUV'l HOIPtTAt.; 

LEONARD HILL, M.B., F.RS., 

J. J. R MACLEOD, M.B., 
Piornao* or PimioLOOT, Wkstshh Rhehve UKPfuumr, Clkvilakp, U.S.A. 

I^TK DbHOHITIATOIC QT PimiOLOCV, TUB LoHDOH HoSTITAI. 1 



And M. S. PEMBREY, M.A., M.D., 



Den^ 8iw, i6«. net. 

This book, which is edited by Mr. Leonard Hill, consists of Lec- 
tures on Physiological Subjects selected for their direct clinical 
interest, and designed to meet the requirements of advanced students 
of Physiology. Dr. Beddard deals with Digestion, Absorption, 
Lymph, Urea, and Secretion of Urine ; Mr. HUl himself with the 
Atmosphere in its Relation to Life, MetaboUsm of Water and 
Inorganic Salts, and Metabolism of Fat ; Professor Macleod with 
the Metabolism of the Carbohydrates, Haemolysis, Uric Acid, and 
the Purin Bodies ; Professor Moore with Vital Energy, Ferments, 
and Glandular Mechanisms ; and Dr. Pembrey with tita Exchange 
of Respiratory Gases, InSuence of Temperature, Sources of Mus- 
cular Energy and Fatigue, and Internal Secretion. 



A MANUAL OF PHARMACOLOGY. 



ar CAHiniDca, Glasgow, and Ddhcmx. 

Demy Bvo. 15s. net. 
This text-book, which is prepared especially for the use of students, 
gives a concise account of the physiological action of PharmacopCEial 
drugs. The subject is treated from the experimental standpoint, 
and the drugs are classified into pharmacological groups. The text 
is fully illustrated by original tracings of actual experiments and by 
diagrams. 
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NEW EDITtON. 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By A. P. BEDDARD, M.A., M.D., J. S. EDKINS, M.A., M.B., 
L. HILL, M.B., F.R.S., J. J. R. MACLEOD, M.B., and M. S. 

PEMBREY, M.A., M.D. 

Dmy 8w. C<^>iously illustrated withfignra of physiological apparatus, 

diagrams, and a large number of interesti»g tracings, las. tid. net. 



VALVES AND VALVE GEAR 
MECHANISMS. 



itoyal 8vo. With nmnerous lUnstrations. ais. net. 

Valve gears are considered in this book from two points of view, 

namely, the analysis of wbat a given gear can do, and the design of 

a gear to effect a stated distribution of steam. The gears analyzed 

are for the most part those belonging to existing and well-known 

2 pes of engines, and include, amongst others, a link motion of the 
reat Eastern Railway, the straight link motion of the London and 
North-Westem Railway, the Walschaert gear of the Northern of 
France Railway, the Joy gear of the Lancashire and Yorlrahire 
Railway, the Sulzer gear, the Meyer gear, etc A chapter is added 
on the inertia stresses in the hnks of a valve gear, and an actual 
example of the inertia loading of a Joy gear is fully discussed. 



NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DIETETICS. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P., 

AnDTiUiT Phvhciah to not Lohdoh HotriTAi. amd to thb HoanTU. roa Sice CHiLDim, 
CuAT OucoHD Street. 

Demy 800. With 3 Plates in colour and numerous IliustratioHS in 

tki text. i6s. net. 

This important work, the first edition of which was described by 

the Guardian as ' one of the most enthralling books ever published 

on the subject,' has been thoroughly revised by the author in the 

light of the experience of recent years, and is now absolutely up to 
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SURGICAL NURSING 

anD tbe pdndplee o: Suigem lot Hhiks. 
By RUSSELL HOWARD, M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., 

LacTURUi ON Sdmical Huwho to thi PiotATioMiB OF Tin London KoariTAi.; Sinamoti 

TO OUT-fATINHTl, RoVAL WaTULOO HoSHTAL Foil CkILQINN AHD WoKtM i 

SukicjU. SBainHAN, Lohdoh RoanTAL. 

Crown Sve. With IHustratiotu. 6s. 
This is ao exceedingly lucid and comprehensive handbook on the 
subject, and contains all the most approved methods very clearly 
arranged. 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

By D. NABARRO, M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H., 

AnsTANT Pnorauoii of Pathologt ahd BAcraRiOLOCT, UNiimnTV Coluigii, Lohdoh. 

CnwH 8iv. With ItUatrations, is. 6d. 
This volume takes tbe form of a verr simplv-written primerjof 
health, in which the direct application oi the science of physiology 
to every-day hfe is shown, wnile care is taken to avoid technicaJ 
terms whenever possible. The author's chief aim is to give such 
explicit directions as will, if acted upon, help the reader to develop 
a sound mind in a sound body, and, at the same time, to demonstrate 
in a simple manner why each rule or warning is given. He also 
shows in almost every uiapter the effect on the tissues and nervous 
system of a misuse of alcoholic drink and tobacco. 



LINGUA MATERNA. 



CrowH 8m>. 3s. 6d. 
This book is intended for teachers who wish to keep themselves 
abreast of what has been aptly called ' The New English Move- 
ment' The author discusses in turn each of the branches of school- 
work in English, describes methods adopted in some of the best of 
our sdiools, and suggests schemes of work to meet the Government 
requirements in the native language and literature. The volume 
aims at being practical and suggestive, a guide to practical work 
rather than a contribution to ury speculation. 

LONDON ; EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W, 
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A FINE IS INCURKED IP THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE UBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW^ 
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